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ADVERTISEMENT. 



•»■ 



The events related in the following pages, 
naturally became a frequent subject of conversation 
-with my children and my friends. They felt so much 
satisfaction at the accounts which I gave them, that 
they repeatedly urged me to commit the whole to pa* • 
per ; and their affectionate partiality induced them to 
suppose, that the narrative would be, not only agreeable 




that the success oftofejf&th v%? justify their hopes : 
I trust,' however % ^A *«*>? nQt be *xp<*ted, 
in regard to Uterir^ lo^jA^n^rom a person whose 
life has been principally devoted to the duties of a sol- 
dier and the service of his country. ...and that a scru- 
pulous adherence to truth, will compensate for many 
blemishes in style and arrangement. 
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$Iy dear Frederick^ 

X he tenderness of a fond father's heart ad* 
monishes me, that I should but poorly requite the affec- 
tionate solicitude you have so often expressed, to become 
acquainted with the particulars of my journey over land 
to India, if I any longer with-held from you an account 
of* that singular and eventful period of my life, I con- 
fess to you, my dear boy, that often when I have en- 
deavoured to amuse you with the leading incidents and 
extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune which chequered the 
whoje of that series of adventures, and observed the 
eager attention, with which, young though you were, 
you listened %o the recital, the tender sensibility you 
disclosed at some passages, and the earnest desire you 
expressed that " I should the whole relate," I have felt 
an almost irresistable impulse to indulge you with an ac- 
curate and faithful narrative, and have more than once 
sat down at my bureau for the purpose: but sober and 
deliberate reflection suggested that it was too soon, and 
that, by complying with your desire at such a very early 
period of your life, I should but render the great end I 

?roposed by it abortive, frustrate the instruction which 
meant to convey, and impress the mere incident on 
your memory, while the moral deducibje from it must 
necessarily evaporate, and leave no trace, or rather ex- 
cite no idea, in a mind not sufficiently matured for the 
conception of abstract principles, or prepared by prac«- 
tice for the deduction of moral inferences. 

I am aware that there are many people, who, con- 
templating only the number of your days, would consi* 
4er my undertaking this arduous task, and offering it to 
< B 
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your reflection, even now, premature : but this Is a sub* 
jcct on which I have so long and so deliberately dwelt, 
which I have discussed with so much care, and examine 
ed with such impartiality, that I think I may be acquit, 
ted of vanity, though 1 say I am competent to form a 
judgment on it. The result of that judgment is, that 
I am determined to indulge you without further delay ; 
and I trust that you will not, on your part, render it an 
empty indulgence, but, on the contrary, by turning every 
circumstance to its best use, by converting every feel- 
ing which these pages may excite in your heart into mat- 
ter of serious reflection, and by making every event (as 
it happens to deserve) an example to promote either emu- 
lation on the one hand, or circumspection and caution 
on the other, justify me in that opinion of you on whiclj 
I found this determination, 

I remember, that when, at an early age, I entered 
upon that stage of classical education at which you are 
now, at an earlier age, arrived — ,1 mean the Aneid — I 
was not only captivated with the beautiful story of the 
Hero, in the second Book, but drew certain inferences, 
from parts of it, which I shall never forget, and which 
afterwards served to give a direction to the growth of 
my sentiments on occasions of a similar nature ; above 
all, the filial piety of JLneas made a deep impression on 
my mind, and, by imperceptibly exciting 1 emulation in 
my boson], augmentec} considerably the natural warmth 
of my affection and respect for my father. Ii; is under 
the recollection of this sensation, and a firm persuasion 
that your heart is fully as susceptible of every tender im T 
pression, and your understanding as fit for the reception 
of useful history, as mine was then, that I overlook your 
extreme youth, and write to you as though you were an 
adult. If there be a thing on earth of which I can boast 
a perfect knowledge, it is my Frederick's heart: it 
Jias been the object of my uninterrupted study almost 
since it was first capable of manifesting a sensation $ 
.and, if I am not very much mistaken in it indeed, the 
Jively interest he feels in the occurrences of his father's 
Jife, is the result, not of idle curiosity, but unbounded * 
filial affection. Such an aqaiible motive shall not be 4i^? 
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appointed in its end ; ancl -while I discharge the duty of 
a parent in gratifying it, I shall be encouraged and sus* 
tained under my labours by the sanguine expectation, 
that he will derive from iny exertions the most solid adr 
vantages in his future progress through life. As those 
advantages are expected also to extend to my dear boy: 
John, whose tender years disqualify him from making, 
the same immediate reflections on the various subjects as 
they occur, my Frederick will perceive that it becomes 
his duty, not only as a good son, but as an affectionate 
brother, to assist and enforce them upon his mind, to 
explain to him the difficulties, and furnish him with his 
reasonings and inferences on them, so as that they may 
make, as nearly as possible, equal impressions on the 
heart and understanding of both. 

" Felijc quern faciunt aliena pericola cantum :" 

And though few have the felicity to be warned by other 
men's misfortunes or faults, because they seldom make 
deep impressions on their feelings, I am convinced that 
my sufferings and errors, as they will interest iriy Fre- 
derick's heart, and gratify his curiosity, cannot fail to 
enlarge his understanding, and improve his conduct. 

I am my dear Frederick, &c. 

D. C. * 



LETTER II. 

-Having, in compliance with your reiterated 

solicitation^, determined to give you a narrative of my 
journey to the East Indies, and the singular turns of 
fortune which befel me there, I think it necessary, on 
reflection, to prepare you still further for the reception 
of it, by proposing certain terms' to be fulfilled on your 
part ; and as, in my last, I told you that I expected you* 
and, with your assistance, your brother, to turn my re- 
lation to a more useful account than the gratification of 
mere idle curiosity, by letting the moral cieducible from 
my errors and misfortunes strike deep and take root in 
your nihuiU— so there are other things, which, though not 
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to f xtfemcly important, are too -weighty to be neglecteJ j 
to which I desire to direct your attention. 

I believe you niust have already perceived, that the 
well-being of yourself and your brother is my first— -I 
might, perhaps, without trespassing mach upon truth, 
My, my only object in life; that, to the care of your 
education, and the cultivation of your mind, I exclu- 
sively devote my time and my thoughts ; and that, to 
insure your future happiness, I would sacrifice every 
thing I have a right to dispose of, and risk even life it-, 
•elf. The time, I trust, is not far distant, when your 
brother will be as well qualified to understand this as you 
are now— when both will feel alike the important duty 
it enforces on you— and when your only emulation will 
be, who shall produce the most luxuriant harvest to re- 
ward the labours I have taken—to reward yourselves. 

In order, therefore, on my part, to give every thing 
I do a tendency to the great object of my wishes, and 
induce you, on your's, to contribute your share to it, I 
shall give you, as I proceed in my narrative, a topo- 
graphical description of the various Countries through 
•which I shall have occasion to conduct you, and, as con- 
cisely as may be, an account of their manners, policy, 
and municipal institutions, so far as I have been able to 
collect them ; which I hope will serve to awaken in you 
a thirst for those indispensible parts of polite education, 
Geography and History. I expect that you will care- 
fully attend to those sciences, and that you will not suf- 
fer yourself, as you read my Letters, to be carried away 
by the rapid stream of idle curiosity from incident to in- 
cident, without time or disposition for reflection : you 
must take excursions, as you go along, from my Letters 
to your Geographical Grammar and your Maps — and, 
when necessary, call in the aid of your Tutor, in order 
to compare my observations with those of others on the 
same places, and by those means to acquire as deter- 
minate an idea as possible of their local situation, laws, 
and comparative advantages, whether of Nature or Art. 
You will thus enable yourself hereafter to consider how 
society is influenced, and why some communities are bet- 
ter directed than other*. 
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Here I must observe to you, that as geography is a 
science to which rational conversation, as supported by 
gentlemen of breeding and education, most frequently 
refers, the least ignorance of it is continually liable to 
detection, and, when detected, subjects a man to the 
most mortifying ridicule and contempt. 

The ingenious George Alexander Stevens has, 
in his celebrated Lecture upon Heads, given a most lu- 
dicrous instance of this species of ignorance, in the 
character of a citizen, who, censuring the incapacity of 
ministers, proposes to carry on the war on a new plan of 
his own. The plan is, to put the troops in cork jack- 
ets— -send them, thus equipped, to sea— and land them 
zn the Mediterranean ; When his companion asks him, 
where that place lies, he calls Kxmfooly and informs hira 
that the Mediterranean is the capital of Constantinople. 
Thus, my dear son, has this satirist ridiculed ignorance 
in pretenders to education ; and thus will every one be 
ridiculous who betrays a deficiency in this very indispen- 
sable ingredient in forming the character of a gentleman. 
But a story which I heard from a person of strict vera* 
city, will serve more strongly to shew you the shame 
attendant on ignorance of those things which, from our 
rank, we are supposed to know ; and as the fear of shame 
never fails to operate powerfully on a generous mind, I 
am sure it will serve to alarm you into industry, and 
application to your studies. 

During the late American war, about that period 
when the King of France was, so fatally for himself, 
though perhaps in the end it may prove fortunate for the 
interests of mankind, manifesting an intention to inter- 
fere and join the Americans, a worthy alderman in Dub- 
lin, reading the newspaper, observed a paragraph inti- 
mating, that-in consequence of British cruisers having 
stopped some French vessels at sea, and searched them, 
France had taken umbrage! The sagacious alderman, 
more patriotic than learned, took the alarm, and pro- 
ceeded, with the paper in his hand, directly to a brother 
of the board, and, with unfeigned sorrow, deplored the 
loss his country had sustained, in having a place of sneft 
consequence as Umbrage ravished from it 1— <ksirififkof 
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all things, to be informed in what part of the world Um~ 
brage lay. To this the other, after a torrent of invect-* 
ive against ministers, and condolence with his afflicted 
friend, answered that he was utterly unable to tell him, 
but that he had often heard it mentioned, and of course 
Conceived it to be a place of great importance ; at the 
same time proposing that they should go to a neighbour- 
ing bookseller, who, as he dealt in books, must neces- 
sarily know every thing, in order to have this gordtam 
knot untied. They accordingly went ; and having pro-' 
pounded the question, " what part of the globe Umbrage 
lay in ?" the bookseller took a Gazetteer, and, having 
searched it diligently, declared that he could not find it, 
and said he was almost sure there was no such place in 
existence* To this the two aldermen, with a contemptu- 
ous sneer, answered by triumphantly reading the para- 
graph out of the newspaper. The bookseller, who was 
a shrewd fellow, and, like most of his countrymen, de- 
lighted in a jest, gravely replied, that the Gazetteer be- 
ing an old edition, he could not answer for it, but that 
he supposed Umbrage lay somewhere on the coast of 
America. With this the wise magistrates returned 
home, partly satisfied : but what words can express their 
chagrin when they found their error — that the unlucky 
bookseller had spread the story over the city— that the 
newspapers were filled with satirical squibs upon it— nay, 
that a caracature print of themselves, leading the city- 
watch to the retaking of Umbrage, was stuck up in every 
shop— and finally, that they could scarcely (albeit alder-" 
men) walk the streets, without having the populace sneer 
at them about the taking of Umbrage ! 

Thus, my child, will every one be more or less ridi- 
culous who appears obviously ignorant of those things 
which, from the rank he holds in life, he should be ex- 
pected to know, or to the knowledge of which vanity or 
pettilence may tempt him to pretend. 

I am sure I need not say more to you on this subject ; 
for I think you love me too well to disappoint me in the 
first wish of my heart, and I believe you have too much 
manly pride to suffer so degrading a defect as indolence 
to expose you hereafter to animadversion or contempt.' 
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Remember, that as nothing in this life, however trivia! 
or worthless, is to be procured without labour— -so, above 
all others, the weighty ^nd invaluable treasures of eru- 
dition are only to be acquired by exertions vigorously 
made and unremittingly continued. 

*' Quid munus reipublicae in a jus aut melius afferre pos- 
" sumus quam si juventutem bene erudiamus."— Thus 
saith the matchless Tully. If, then, the education of 
youth interests so very deeply a state, can it less power- 
fully interest him who stands in the twofold connection 
of a citizen and parent ? It is the lively anxiety of my 
mind, on this point, that obliges me to procrastinate the 
commencement of my narrative to another letter, and 
induces me to entreat that you will, in the mean time, 
give this the consideration it deserves, and prepare your 
mind to follow its instructions. 

A vabikty of unpropitious circumstances gave 
.rise to my journey to the East Indies, while domestic 
calamity marked my departure, and, at the very outset, 
gave me a foretaste of those miseries which fate had re- 
served to let fall upon me in the sequel. The channels 
from which I drew the means of supporting my family 
in that style which their rank and connections obliged 
them to maintain, werp clogged by a coincidence of 
events as unlucky as unexpected : the war in India had 
interrupted the regular remittance of my property from 
thence : a severe shock which unbounded generosity and 
beneficence had given to the affairs of my father, ren- 
dered him incapable of maintaining his usual punctuality 
in the payment of the income he had assigned me : and, 
-to crown the whole, I had been deprived, by death, of 
two lovely children (your brother and sister), whom I 
loved not less than I have since loved you and your 
brother. 

It .was under the pressure of those accumulated afflic- 
tions, aggravated by the goading thought of leaving mj 
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family -for such 'a. length of time as must necessarily elapse 
before I could again see them, that I set out for India 
in the month of May, in the year If 81, with a heart 
overwhelmed with woe, and too surely predictive of -mis- 
fortunes. 

From the gloomy cave of depression in which my 
mind was sunk, I looked forward, to seek, in the future, 
a gleam of comfort — but in vain : not a ray appeared— 
Melancholy had thrown her sombre shadow on the whole. 
Even present affliction yielded up a share of my heart to 
an unaccountable dismal presentiment of future ill j and 
the disasters and disappointments I had passed, were lost 
and forgotten in ominous forebodings and instinctive pre- 
sages of those that were to come. 

Of all the weaknesses to which the human mind is sub- 
ject, superstition is that against which I would have you. 
guard with the utmost vigilance. It is the most incura- 
ble canker of the mind. Under its unrelenting domin- 
ion, happiness withers, the understanding becomes ob- 
scured, and every principle of joy is blasted. For this 
reason I wish to account for those presages, by re- 
ierring them to their true physical causes, in order there- 
by to prevent your young mind from receiving, from 
what I have written, any injurious impressions, or su- 
perstitious idea of presentiment^ as it is fashionably de- 
nominated. 

If the mind of man be examined, it will be found 
naturally prone to the contemplation of the future— its 
flights from hope to hope, or fear to fear, leading it in- 
sensibly from objects present and in possession, to those 
jRemote and in expectation — from positive good to suppo- 
sitious better, or from actual melancholy to imaginary 
misfortune. In these cases, the mind never fails to, se« 
the prospect in colours derived from the medium through 
which it is viewed and exaggerated by the magnifying 
power of fancy. Thus my mind, labouring under all the 
uneasiness I have described, saw every thing through the 
gloomy medium of melancholy, and, looking . forward, 
forboded nothing but misfortune : accident afterwards 
fulfilled those forebodings ; but accident, nay, the most 
trifling change of circumstances, might possibly have so 
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totally changed the face of my subsequent progress, that 
good fortune, instead of misadventure, might have been 
my lot, and so all my forebodings been as illusory and 
fallible as all such phantoms of the imagination really 
are.' Thus I argue now— ^and I am sure I argue truly ; 
but if reason be not timely called in, and made, as it 
were, an habitual inmate, it avails but little against the 
overbearing force of superstition, who, when she once 
gets possession of the mind, holds her seat with unre- 
lenting tenacity, and, calling in a whole host of horrors, 
with despair at their head, to her aid, entrenches herself 
behind their formidable powers, and bids defiance to the 
assaults of reason* 

Thus it fared with me— Under the dominion of s 
gloomy presentiment, I left London ; and my journey 
down to Margate, where I was to take shipping, was, 
as Sbaksp&are emphatically says, " a phantom, or a 
u hideous dream—- and my little state of man suffered, 
u as it were, the nature of an insurrection :"— the chaos 
within me forbade even the approach of discriminate re- 
flection ; and I found myself on board the packet, bound 
to Ostend, without having a single trace left upon my 
mind, of the intermediate stages and incidents that hap* 
pened since I had left London. 

It has betn observed— And I wish you always to carry- 
it in memory, as one of the best consolations under at- 
iliction— *hat human sufferings, like all other things, 
find their vital principle exhausted, and their extinction 
accelerated, by overgrowth ; and that, at the moment 
when man thinks himself most miserable, a benignant 
Providence is preparing relief, in some form or other, for 
him. So it, in some sort, happened with me ; for I was 
fortunate enough to find in the packet a fellow -passen- 
ger, whose valuable conversation and Agreeable manners 
beguiled me insensibly of the gloomy contemplation in 
which I was absorbed, and afforded my tortured mind a 
temporary suspension of pain. This gentleman was Ge* 
nerai Lockhakt : he was going to Brussels, to pay his 
court to the Emperor, Joseph the Second, who was then 
shortly expected in the Low Countries, in order to go 
through the ceremonies of his inauguration* As Bras- 
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sels lay in my way, I was flattered with the hopes of 
having for a companion a gentleman at once so. pleasing* 
in his manners and respectable in his character, and was 
much comforted when I found him as much disposed as 
myself to an agreement to travel the whole of the. way 
thither together. Thus, though far, very far from a 
state of ease, I was, when landed at Ostend, at least less 
miserable than at my coming on board the packet* 

As this letter is already spun to a length too great to 
admit of any material part of the description I am now 
to give you of Ostend, and the country to which it be- 
longs, I think it better to postpone it to my next, which 
I mean to devote entirely to that subject, and thereby 
avoid the confusion that arises from mixing two subjects 
in the same letter, or breaking off the thread of one in 
order to make way for the other. 

Adieu, my dear boy !— Forget not your brother John. 
That you may both be good and happy, is all the wish 
now left to, &c. 

LETTER IV. 

1 hat country to which I am now to call your 
attention— .1 mean, the Netherlands — is marked by a 
greater number of political changes, and harassed oy a* 
more continued train of military operations, than per- 
haps any country in the records of modern history. It 
may truly be called the Cockpit Royal of Europe, on 
which tyrants, as ambition, avarice, prido, caprice, or 
malignity, prompted them, pitted thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands, of their fellow-creatures, to cut each 
other's throats about some point, frivolous as regarding 
themselves, unimportant to mankind, and only tending 
to gratify a diabolical lust for dominion : Yet, under all 
jthese disadvantages, (such are the natural qualities of 
this country )J it has, till lately, been in a tolerably flou- 
rishing stat«? ; and would, under a good government 
and proper protection, equal any part, of Europe for . 
richness. 
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- Flanders, Brabant, and the country now called the 
United Netherlands, were in general known by the name 
of Netherlands, Low Countries, or Pais-rJas, from their 
situation, as k is supposed, in respect of Germany. 
-Anciently, they formed a part of Belgic Gaul, of which 
you may remember to have read an account in the Com- 
frnentaries of Julius Casar, who describes the inha- 
bitants as the most valiant of all the Gallic Nations— r 
.** Horum omnium Belga? sunt fortissimi," They after- 
wards were subject to petty princes, and made part of 
the German Empire ; and, in the sixteenth century, be* 
came subject to Charles the Fifth of the House of 
Austria : but, being oppressed beyond endurance by hia 
son, Philip the second of Spain, (that blind and furu 
ous- bigot), they openly revolted— flew to arms to assert 
their freedom ; and, after a struggle as glorious in effect 
as virtuous in principle — after performing prodigies of 
valour, and exhibiting examples of fortitude, to which 
none but men fighting in the godlike cause of Liberty 
are competent— —led on by the wisdom and valour of the 
Prince of Orange, and assisted by the Sovereign 
of Great Britain— .they at length so far succeeded, 
that those now called the United Netherlands, entered 
into a solemn league, and forced the gloomy tyrant tfi 
.acknowledge their independence. But that part to which. 
.1 am now particularly to allude, continued annexed to 
the House of Austria, In 1787, they revolted, and 
uiade a temporary struggle to disengage themselves from 
the dominion of the Emperor ; but, owing to some ca 7 
Jaals among themselves, and the temperate conduct of tha{ 
prince, they again returned to their allegiance, and were 
rewarded with a general amnesty. In 1792, they were 
.over-run by the French army under General Dumourier. 
——opened their aims to those republicans, and were re- 
warded for it by oppression, tyranny, and injustice. The 
French, however, v/ere driven back out of the country j 
.and, wonderful to relate, they again received their old 
roaster, the Emperor, with strong demonstrations of 
joy, and manifested their loyalty and attachment to him 
\>y every expression that abject hypocrisy could suggest* 
*' O ! how unlike the Belgic sire$ of old I'* 
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Here, could I stop with strict justice, I would— Rot* 
behold 1 the French again came ; again they opened 
their gates to receive them ; and again they were, with 
te nfold fury and rapacity, pillaged, oppressed and insult* 
«d ; and at the very time I am writing this, the guillo- 
tine is doing its office— enforcing the payment of the 
most exorbitant and enormous contributions, and com- 
pelling, it is said, one hundred thousand of the ill-fated 
inhabitants to take the field, as soldiers of the republic. 

Human opinion is so chequered and uncertain, that 
two very honest men may in certain cases act in direct 
Contradiction and hostility to each other, with the. very 
best intentions— He, therefore, must have but a cold 
heart, and a contracted understanding, who cannot for- 
give the man that acts in such cases erroneously, when 
he acts from the exact dictates of his opinion, and upon 
the principle which he has conscientiously adopted : but 
when a whole people are seen whisking about with every 
gust of fortune, and making a new principle for every 
new point of convenience, we must despise them even 
when they happen to act right, and can scarcely afford 
them so much as pity in their calamities. The Austrian 
Netherlands are now in that state ; and, without pre* 
$uming to say in which of their tergiversations they were 
right, I will venture to pronounce that they deserve pun- 
ishment, and I believe they are in hands very likely to 
give them their due. 

To return — Ostend is a sea-port of Austrian Flanders, 
and is situated in the Liberty of Bruges. It was, at one 
time, the strongest town in Flanders : but a double ditch 
and ramparts, which constituted its strength, are now 
destroyed ; and in the place where the -former stood, 
docks, or rather basons, extremely capacious and com- 
modious, are formed, for the reception of shipping. The 
ground about the town is very low and marshy, and cut 
into a number of fine canals — into some of which, ships 
of the largest size may enter— and in one of which, ves~ 
sels of great burthen may ride, even close to Bruges* 
The harbour here is so fortunately circumstanced, that 
it was once thought, by engineers, entirely secure from 
a blockade ; and its pristine strength can in no way be> 
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so well described, as by a relation of the defence it made 
in the four first years of the seventeenth century— tho* 
near the close of the sixteenth, it was no better than an 
insignificant fishing town. It held out against the Span- 
iards for three years, two months, and sixteen days. 
Eighty thousand men lost their lives before it, while 
fifty thousand were killed or died within. It at last sur- 
rendered, but on good terms ; and not for want of men 
or provisions, but for want of ground to stand on, which 
the enemy took from them, at an amazing loss, step by 
step, till they had not room left for men to defend it. 
Three hundred thousand cannon-balls, of thirty pounds 
weight each, were fired against it ; and the besieged of- 
ten filled up the breaches made in their ramparts with 
heaps of dead bodies* 

Such, my dear boy, are the miracles that men, anL» 
mated with the all-subduing spirit cf Liberty, can per- 
form— -Liberty ! tliat immediate jewel of the souU-~tbat 
first moving principle of all the animal ereation-^which, 
with equal power, influences the bird to beat the cage 
with its wings, and the lion to tear the bars of his im- 
prisonment— .the infant to spring from the tender con- 
finement of its nurse, and the lean and shrivelled panta- 
loon to crawl abroad, and fly the warmth and repose of 
his wholesome chamber— ^Liberty ! which, for centuries 
enthralled by artifice and fraud, or lulled into a slumber 
by the witching spirit of priestcraft,-now rises like a gi- 
ant refreshed with wine)— in its .great efforts for emanci- 
pation, destroys and overturns systems*— but, when find- 
ing no resistance, and matured by time, wil), I sincerely 
hope, sink appeased into a generous calm, and become 
the blessing, the guardian and protector of mankind ! 

It is your good fortune, my dear children, to be born 
at a time when Liberty seems to be well understood in 
your own country, ana is nniversally the prevalent pas- 
. sion of men. It is almost needless, therefore, for me to 
exhort you to make it the groundwork of your political 
morality : but let me remind you to guard, above all, 
against the despotism of certain tyrants, to whom many 
of the great advocates for liberty are strangely apt to sub- 
mit— I mean, your passion*. Of a}} other tyrants* fhey are 
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"the most subt}e, the most bewitching, the most prehear* 
ing, apd, what is worste, the most cruel, geneath the do, 
minion of pther despots, tranquility may alleviate the 
weight of your chains, and soften oppression ; but when 
Qnce you become the slave of your passions, your peace 15 
Ipr ever fled, and you live and die in unahating misery, 

I he pride of the English is remarked all over 
the globe, even to a proverb ! But pride is a word of 
such dubious meaning, so undefined in its sense, and „ - 
strained to such various imports, that you shall hear it^. 
violently execrated by one, an,d warmly applauded by an-t 
other— .this denouncing it as a sin of the first magnitude, 
smd that main^ainin,g it to be the most vigilant guardian, 
of human virtue. Those differences in opinion arise not 
from any defect in the intellects of either, but from each, 
viewing the subject in that one point; in which it first 
Strikes his eye, or best suits his taste, his feeling, or his 
prejudices. I have no doubt, however, but a full con- 
sideration of the subject would shew, that pride as it is 
called, is onjy goc*4 or bad as the object from which it 
arises is mean o,r magnificent, culpable or meritorious. . 
That not^le pride which stimulates to extraordinary acts 
erf generosity and magnanimity, s.uch as, in many instan- 
ces, has distinguished, above all others, the nobility of 
Spain, exacts the homage and admiration of mankind : 
l$ut I fear yery much that our fnglish pride is of ano- 
ther growth, and smells too rankly of tha£ overstrained,, 
commercial spirit which makes the basis of the present 
grandeur of Qreat Britain, but which, in my humble 
judgment, raises only to debase her — by slo»r, subtle 
4egrees, poisons the national principle, enbiaves the once 
fyold spirit of the people, detracts from their real sclid 
felicity, and, by confounding the idea of national wealth 
with that of national prosperity, leads it in rapid strides, 
tp its downfall. In short, we are approaching, I fear, , 
wjth daily accelerated steps, to the disposition and sordia* 
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nabrts of the Dutch, of whom Doctor Goldsmith so 
very pertinently and truly speaks, when he says, 
■" Ev'n Liberty itself is barter'd here !" 

Without leading your mind through a maze of dis- 
quisition on this subject, which might fatigue with ab- 
struseness and prolixity, I will bring you back to the 
point from which the matter started, and content my- 
self with remarking, that the pride of the English, speak- 
ing of it as a part of the national character, is the mean* 
est of all pride. The inflation of bloated, overgrown 
wealth, an overweening affection for money, an idola- 
trous worship of gain, have absolutely confounded the 
general intellect, and warped the judgment of the many 
to that excess, that in estimating men or things, they 
always refer to " what is he worth ?" or, " what will 
it fetch?" This sordid habit of thinking was finely hit 
off by a keen fellow, the native of a neighbouring king- 
dom, who, for many years, carried on business in Lon- 
don, and failed :— -Sitting one day in a coffee-house in 
the city, where some wealthy citizens were discussing a 
subject not entirely unconnected with cash concerns, one 
of them observing him rather attentive to their conver- 
sation, turned to him, and said, " What is your opin- 
ion, Sir, of the matter?" — " 'Sblood, Sir ! M returned 
he, peevishly, " what opinion can a man have in this 
Country, who has not a guinea in his pocket ?'• 

Under the influence of the various caprices inspired 
by this unhappy purse-pride, I am sorry to say our coun- 
trymen do, when they go abroad, so play the fool, that 
they are universally flattered and despised, pillaged and 
laughed at, by all persons with whom they have any 
dealing. In France, Mi Lor Anglois is, or at least was, 
to have six times as great a profusion of every thing as 
any other person, and pay three hundred per cent, more 
for it ; and the worst of it was, that a Mi Lor was found 
so conducive to their interest, that they would not, if 
they could help it, suffer any Englishman to go without 
a title— nay, would sometimes, with kindly compulsion* 
force him to accept of it, whether he would or not : but 
if an Englisman be, above all others, the object of im- 
position \n foreign countries, certainly none pillage him 
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so unmercifully as his own countrymen who are settled 
there. In all the places through which I have travelled, 
I have had occasion to remark (and the remark has been 
amply verified by every gentlemen I have ever convened 
with on the subject), that the most extravagant houses 
of entertainment are those kept by Englishmen* At 
Ostend, as well as other places, it was so ; therefore, as 
exonomy, when it does not trespass upon the bounds of 
genteel liberality, is the best security for happiness and 
respect, I advise you, whenever you shall have occasion 
to visit the Continent, in the first place to avoid all ap- 
pearance of the purse-proud ostentation of John Bull ; 
and, in the next place, to avoid all English houses of 
entertainment* 

It is a singular circumstance, and belongs, I should 
suppose, peculiarly to Ostend, that the charity-children 
of the town are permitted to corae on board the vessels 
arrived, to beg of the passengers, one day in the week*. 

Before I bid adieu to Ostend, I must remark one heavy 
disadvantage under which it labours— the want of fresh 
water j all they use being brought from Bruges* In go- 
ing from Ostend to Bruges, a traveller has it in his choice 
to go by land, or water — If by land, -he gets a good 
voiture for about ten shillings of our money ; the road 
is about fourteen or fifteen miles— If by water (the mode 
which I adopted, as by far the cheapest and pleasantest), 
he travels in a vessel pretty much resembling our Lord 
Mayor's barge, sometimes called a trackschuyt, but of- 
ten la barque, or barke : it is, in truth, fitted up in a 
style of great neatness, if not elegance ; stored with a 
large stock of provisions and refreshments of all kinds, 
and of superior quality, for the accommodation of the 
passengers ; and has, particularly, a very handsome pri- 
vate room between decks, for the company to retire to, 
in order to drink tea, coffee, &c. Sec* or play at cards. 
In this comfortable, I might say, delightful vehicle, as 

E:rfectly at ease as lying on a couch in the best room in 
ondon, are passengers drawn by two horses, at the rate 
of about four miles an hour, for about ten pence, the 
same length of way that it would cost ten shillings to be 
jumbled in a voiture over a rough paved road* 
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' The country between Ostend and Bruges is very level, 
and of course destitute of those charms, to a mind of 
taste, which abound in countries tossed by the hand of 
Nature into hill, dale, mountain, and valley: the whole 
face of it, however, is, or at least then was, in so high 
a state of cultivation, and so* deeply enriched by the 
hands of art and industry, aided by the natural fertility 
of the soil, that its appearance, though far from strik- 
ing or delightful, was by no means unpleasant ; and on 
approaching the town of Bruges, we passed between two 
rows of trees, beautiful, shady, and of lofty size— form- 
ing, with the surrounding objects, a scene, which, if not 
romantic, was at least picturesque. 

In passing through countries groaning beneath the 
despotic scourge of unlimited monarchy, where subsi- 
dies are raised, and taxes laid on ad libitum— where 
guilty distrust and suspicion, with the eyes of a lynx 
and the fangs of a harpy, stand centinels at every gate, 
to scrutinize the harmless passenger, awake him to the 
clanks of his fetters, and awe him into compliance, a. 
free-born Briton feels a cold horror creep through hi« 
whole frame : # his soul recoils at the gloomy ferocious 
and insolently strict examination, with which a centinel, 
at the entry of a town, stops, investigates, demands a 
passport ; • and, in short, puts him, pro tempore^ in si 
state of durance, with all its hideous formalities and ap- 
pendages, its gates, its bars, its armed ruffians, its for- 
mal professions of laws, and its utter violation of rea- 
son and of justice. Entering the town of Bruges, we 
were stopped by a centinel, who, with all the saucy, 
swaggering air of authority, of a slave in office, de- 
manded to know, whether we had any contraband goods ? 
whether we wece in any military capacity ? whence wo 
came ? aad whither we were going ? with a variety of 
other interrogatories, to my mind equally impertinent and 
detestable, but which seemed to make no greater impress 
sion on the good Flemings themselves, than demanding' 
the toll at a turnpike-gate would make on an English 
' "waggoner. 

Talking over this subject, since that time, with a gen- 
tleman who is well acquainted with all those places/ he 
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. informed me, that in the war between the Emperor and 
the States General, some French officers, travelling 
through Flanders to join Count Maillebois, were 
stopped at the gate of Bruges, and, by order of the 
Emperor, sent to his army, turned into the ranks, and 
•obliged to do duty as common soldiers.— -Here, my dear 
Frederick, was an act, not only despotic in itself, but 
aggravated by circumstances of collateral profligacy, of 
such enormous magnitude, as bids defiance to all power 
of amplification, and leave eloquence hopeless of describ- 
ing it with greater force than it derives from a simple 
narration of the fact ; on the one hand, the inroad upon 
the just personal rights of the individual ; on the other, 
the rights of a nation violated. Some men in England, 
judging from their own constitutional security, may die* 
believe the fact : but let them consider, that the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, an alien, taken upon neutral ground, 
is now, even now, held in illegal, unjust thraldom and 
persecution— let them, I say, remember this, and let 
their incredulity cease. 

Bless your stars, my dear boy, that you were born 
in a country where such outrages as these can never be 
perpetrated by any, and will never be approved of but 
by a few* 
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In my last, I carried you past a ferocious, imper- 
tinent centinel, into the town of Bruges ; and now, hav- 
ing got you there, I must endeavour, from the loose ma- 
terials I have been able to collect, to give you a short 
description of it. . 

1 had heard much of Bruges, its grandeur, and its 
opulence ; you will guess my surprise then, when, oa 
entering it, I found nothing but an old-fashioned, ill- 
built, irregular town ; the streets, in general, narrow 
and dirty, and most of' the houses strongly expressive of 
poverty and squalid wretchedness : yet this was anciently 
a most flourishing city. Did the difference between the 
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town at this time, and its state as it is represented of 
old, consist only in its external appearance, we might 
readily account for that, in the great improvements made 
*bjr the moderns in the art of house-building ; but its pre- 
sent inferiority goes deeper, and is the result of depart- 
ed commerce— commerce , that fluctuating will-with-a* 
"wisp, that leads states in hot pursuit after it, to entrap 
them ultimately into mires and precipices, and which, 
when caught, stays till it extinguishes the spirit of free- 
dom in a nation, refines its people into feeble slaves, and 
there leaves them to poverty and contempt. 

Perhaps there is no subject that afFoids an ampler field 
for a speculative mind to expatiate upon, than the vari- 
ous, and, I may say, incongruous revolutions which have 
chequered the progress of human society from the first 
record of history down to the present time. It is indeed 
a speculation which not only tends to improve the under- 
standing, by calling in experience to correct the illusions 
of theory, but is highly instructive in a moral point of 
view, by pointing out the instability of the very best 
strictures of human wisdom, and teaching us how little 
reliance is to be placed upon human casualties, or earthly 
contingencies. Look to Greece, once the fountain-head 
of arts, eloquence, and learning, and the mother of free- 
dom-— her poets, her legislators, her soldiers, and her 
patriots, even to this day considered the brightest exam- 
ples of earthly glory !— see her now sunk in slavery, 
ignorance, sloth, and imbecility, below any petty nation 
of Europe. Look to Rome—- in her turn, the queen of 
arms and arts, the land of liberty, the nurse of heroes 
.—the stage on which inflexible patriots, accomplished 
philosophers, and a free people, acted for centuries a 
drama that elevated man almost above his nature !— see 
her now reduced to the last stage of contemptibility— 
even below it, to ridicule and laughter — swayed by the 
most contemptible imposture, and sunk into the most des- 
picable enslavement, both of person and opinion— the 
offices of her glorious senate performed by a kind of he- 
teroclite being, an hermaphroditical impostor, who, de- 
ducing his right from the very dregs and offscourings of 
superstition and fanaticism, and aided by a set of disci- 
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pies worthy of such a master, rules the people, not with 
the terrors of the Tarpcian rock, nor yet with that 
which to a Roman bosom was more terrible, banishment 
— bnt with the horrors of eternal damnation /—see her* 
yaliant, vigorous soldiery converted into a band of fee- 
Die fidlers and music-masters, and the clangor of her 
arms into shrill concerts of squeaking castratoes ; those 
places where her Cicero poured forth, eloquence divine, 
and pointed out the paths that led to true morality— 
where her Brutus and her Cato marshalled the forces of 
treedom, and raised the arm of justice against tyrants, 
over-run by a knavish host of ignorant, beggarly, bald- 
pated friars, vomiting, to a crowd of gaping bigots, tor- 
rents of fanatical bombast, of miracles never performed, 
ot gods made of wood or copper, and of saints, that, 
like themselves, lived by imposture and deception I— see 
her triumphs and military trophies changed into proces- 
sions or priests singing psalms round wafers and wooden 
crucifixes f and the code of philosophy and religion, 
which operated so effectually upon the morals of her 
people that there was none among them found so despe- 
rate or so base as to break an oath, exchanged for the 
Roman Catholic branch of the Christian Faith— for dis- 
pensations for incest, indulgences for murder, fines for 
fornication, and an exclusive patent for adultery in their 
priesthood. Then look to England 1—see her, who once 
stooped beneath the yoke of Rome, whose chief, Carac- 
tacus, was carried there in chains to grace his conquerors 
tnumphs, while herself was made the meanest of , the 
Roman provinces, now holding the balance of the w^rld, 
the^unnvalled mistress of, arms, arts, commerce—every 

RrJL WaS l ? r his irn?sistibIc mutation' of things, that 
B rage. , sunk from the high state of a most flourishing 

' t oved th/^ h T ^ StiH (UDleSS the French h ™ <*es? 
X hem > to b . c *«i the remains of seventeen palaces, 

«rh S 7 ^u?^ ° f COnsuls of differei " Aatioai, 
. each of which had distinct houses, magnificently built 

and furnished, with warehouses for their merchandizes : 

tLJ 7, W Tu thC ?°™ r and wealth <> f the c ^izens in 
those days, that it u an indubitable, fact, they kept their 
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sovereign, the Archduke Maximilian, prisoner, affronted 
Ms servants, and abused his officers ; nor would they re* 
lease him -until he took an oath to preserve inviolate the 
laws of the state. Even so late as the time I was there, 
Bruges had some trade— indeed as good a foreign trade 
as most cities in Flanders, The people seemed cheerful 
and happy, and the markets were tolerably supplied. 

Several fine canals run in a variety of directions from 
Bruges i by one of them, boats can go, in the course of 
a summer's day, to Ostend, Nieuport, Fumes, and Dun- 
kirk ; and vessels of four hundred tons can float in the 
bason of this town. Another canal leads to Ghent, 
another to Damme, and another to Sluys. The water 
of those canals is stagnant, without the least motion ; 
yet they can, in half an hour, be all emptied, and fresh 
"water brought in, by means of their well-contrived slui- 
ces. This water, however, is never used fdr drinking, 
or even for culinary purposes ; a better sort being con- 
veyed through the town by pipes from the two rivers 
Lys and Scheldt, as in London ; for which, as there, 
every house pays a certain tax. 

Although the trade of this city has, like that of all 
the Low Countries, been gradually declining, and daily 
sucked into the vortices of British and Dutch commerce, 
there were, till the French entered it, many rich mer- 
chants there, who met every day at noon in the great 
market-place, to communicate and transact business, 
"which was chiefly done in the Flemish language, hardly 
any one in it speaking French ; a circumstance that by 
this time, is much altered— for they have been already 
made, if not to speak French, at least to sing Ca-ira 9 
and dance to the tune of it too, to some purpose. 

The once-famed grandeur of this city consisted chiefly, 
like that of all grand places in, the dark periods of Popery ? 
of the gloomy piles, the ostentatious frippery, and un- 
wieldy 'masses of wealth, accumulated by a long series 
of monkish imposture— of Gothic structures, oi enor- 
mous size and sable aspect, filled with dreary cells, cal- 
culated to strike the souls of the ignorant and enthusi- 
astic with holy horror, to inspire awe of the places, and. 
veneration for the persons who dared to inhabit them* 
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fend, by enfeebling the reason with the mixed operation* 
of horror, wonder, and reverence, to fit the credulous 
for the reception of every imposition, however gross in 
conception, or bungled in execution* Those are the* 
things which constituted the greatness and splendor of 
the cities of ancient Christendom ; to those has the 
sturdiest human vigour and intellect been forced to bead 
the knees : they were built to endure the outrages o£ 
time 5 and will stand, I am sure, long, long after their* 
power shall have been annihilated. 

What a powerful engine has superstition been, in the 
cunning management of priests ! How lamentable it i» 
to think, that not only all who believed, but all who had 
good sense enough not to believe, should, for so many* 
centuries, have been kept in prostrate submission to the 
will and dominion of an old man in Rome !— My blushes 
for the folly and supineness of mankind, however, are 
lost in a warm glow of transport at the present irradia- 
tion of the human mind ; and though I can scarcely 
think with patience of that glorious, godlike being, 
Henry the Second of England, being obliged by the 
Pope to lash himself naked at the tomb of that saucy, 
wicked priest, Thomas a Becket, I felicitate myself 
with the reflection, that the Pope is now the most con- 
temptible sovereign in Europe, and that the Papal au- 
thority, which was once the terror and the scourge of 
the earth, is now not only not recognised, but seldom 
thought of, and, when thought of* only serves to excite 
laughter or disgust. 
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Ihe town of Bruges, although the streets be, 
as I have already described them, so mean, narrow, dirty, 
and irregular hi general, contains, nevertheless, some 
few streets that are tolerable, and' a few squares also that 
are far from contemptible— I should think it, neverthe- 
less, not worth another letter of description, were it not 
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tb&t the churches, and church-curiosities, demand ou? 
attention; for you will observe, that in all rieh Popish 
countries, every church is a holy toy-shop, or rather a, 
museum, where pictures, sr^atyes, gold cups, silver can* 
{lies ticks, diamond crucifixes, and gods, of various sorts 
and dimensions, are hoarded up, in honour of the Su-r 
preme Being. This city having been for centuries the 
see of a bishop, who is suffragan to the archbishop of 
Mecklin, and at the same time hereditary chancellor of 
Flanders, it is not to be wondered at, if ecclesiastical 
industry should have amassed some of those little trin- 
kets which constitute the chief or only vajue of their 
church. The mitre of this place conveys to the head 
that wears it a diocese containing six cities, frojn the 
names of which you will be able to form some small 
judgment of the opulence of one poor son of abstinence 
and mortification.^r.Those cities are, in the first place., 
Bruges itse|f, then Ostend, Sluys, Damme, Middleburgh 
in Flanders, and Oudenberchi— -not to mention one hun T 
dred and thirty-three boroughs and villages ; and if you. 
Could compute the number of inferior clergy with which 
the streets and highways are filled, you would be thun-» 
derstruck. There, and in all. those Popish countries, 
they may be seen, with grotesque habits and bald pates, 
buzzing up and down like bees, in swarms, (a precious 
•hive !)— -and, with the most vehement protestations of 
voluntary poverty in their mouths, an$ eyes uplifted tq 
heaven, sci ambling for tjie good things of tjie earth with 
the eagerifess of a pack of hounds, and the. rapacity of 
a whole roll of lawyers I With loaded thighs (1 might 
^ay, loaded arms too, for they have large pockets even 
in their sleeves, for the concealment cf moveables) they 
return to tjie great hive, where, contrary to the law of 
bees, the drone live* in idle s^ate, -and he plunders tHem ; 

. contrary, too, to the habits of those useful insects, they . 
banish the queen-bee, and suffer no female to approach 
their cells, but keep them in contiguous hives, where, 
under cover of the night, they visit them, and fulfil in. 

- private that which they deny in public— the grea$ cojn* 
jnand of Providence, 
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The first building in nominal rank, though by no 
means the first in value, is the great cathedral, which 
baa at least bulk, antiquity, and gloominess enough to 
recommend it to the faithful. It is by no means unfur- 
nished within, though not in so remarkable a manner as 
to induce me to fill a letter with it. In a word, it is an 
old Popish cathedral, and cannot be supposed wanting ia 
wealth : at the time I write, it has been standing no less 
a time than nine hundred and twenty -nine years, having 
been built in the year 865* 

The next that occurs to me, as worthy of notice, is 
the church of Notre Dame, or that dedicated to our 
Lady the Virgin Mary. This is really a beautiful 
structure of the kind—indeed magnificent* Its steeple 
is beyond conception stupendous, being so very high as 
to be seen at sea off Ostend, although it is not elevated 
in the smallest degree by any rise in the ground ; for, so 
very flat is the whole intermediate country, that I be- 
lieve it would puzzle a skilful leveller to find two feet 
elevation from high- water-mark at Ostend up to this city* 
The contents of this church are correspondent to its ex- 
ternal appearance— being enriched and beautified with a 
vast variety of sacerdotal trinkets, and fine tombs and 
monuments. As to the former, the vestments of the 
same Thomas a Becket whom I mentioned in my last, 
make a part of the curiosities deposited in this church : 
this furious and inflexible impostor was archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and his struggles to enslave both the king 
and people of England, and make them tributary to the 
Pope, have canonized him, and obtained the very hon- 
ourable, depot I mentioned for his vestments. To do 
justice, however, to the spirit and sagacity of the holy 
fathers who have so long taken the pains to preserve 
them, it must be commemorated, that they are, or at 
least were set with diamonds, and other precious stones ! 
Probably, among the many priests who have, in so many 
centuries, had the custody of those divine relics, some 
one, more sagacious than the rest, might conceive, that, 
to lie in a church, and be seen by the all-believing eyes 
of the faithful, a little coloured glass was just as good 
as any precious stone, and wisely have converted the 
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driginab to some -better purpose. If so, it will be some 
consolation to Holy Mother Church to reflect, that she 
has bilked the Sans-culottes, who certainly have got pos- 
session of Saint Thomas a- Becket's sacerdotal petti- 
coats ; and, if they have been sound enough to stand 
the cutting, have, by this time, converted them into 
comfortable campaigning breeches* O monstrous I wick- 
ed i abominable I— that the Royal Mary, sister to the 
great Emperor Charles the Fifth, should, so long ago 
as the Reformation, have bought at an immense price, 
and deposited in the treasury of the church of our Lady 
the blessed Virgin Mary, the vestments of a saint, 
only to make breeches, in the year 1794, for a French 
soldier \ The time has been, when the bare suggestion 
of such sacrilege would have turned the brain of half 
£he people of Christendom : but those things are now 
better managed* 

Of the tombs in this church, I shall only mention two, 
as distinguished from the rest by their costliness, magnifi- 
cence, and antiquity. They are made of copper, well 
gilt* One of them Is the tomb of Mary, heiress to 
jthe Ducal House of Burgundy ; and the other, that of 
Charles, (commonly called the Hardy,) Dyke of Bur- 
gundy, her father. 

In Bruges there were four great abbeys, and an amaz- 
ing number of convents and nunneries. The buildings, 
I presume?, yet stand ; but there is little doubt that their 
contents, of every kind, have been, before this, put in 
requisition^ and each pajt of them, of course, applied to 
its natural use. 

The church once belonging to the Jesuits, is built in 
t noble style of architecture : and that of the IDomini- 
cans has not only its externa! merits, but its internal 
value ; for, besides the usual superabundance of rich 
chalices, &c. it possesses some very great curiosities — 

As, first, a very curious, highly wrought pulpit- 
beautiful in itself, but remarkable for the top being sup- 
ported by wood, cut outfc in the most natural, deceptive 
Wanner, in the form of ropes, and which beguile the 
spectator the more into a belief of its reality, because 
*t answers the purposes of ropes* 

D 
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SecondIy 9 a picture— and so extraordinary a picture^ 
Before I describe it, I must apprise you that your fakir 
must be almost as great as that of a Spamsji Christian, 
to believe me— to believe that the human intellect ever- 
sunk so low as, in the first instance, to conceive, and, 
in the next, to harbour and admire, such a piece* But 
I mistake—«it has its merit ; it is a curiosity— the demon 
of satire himself could not wish for a greater., 

This picture, then, is the representation of a mar- 
riage !— -but of whom ? why, truly, of J k sits Christ 
with Saint Catharine of Sienna. Observe the con- 
gruity— .Saint Catharine of Sienna lived many centu-* 
rks after th,e translation of Jesus Christ to Heaven, 
where he is to sit, you know, till he" comes to judge the 
quick and the dead i«— But who marries them ? In truth, 
Saint Dominic, the patron of this church I the Virgin 
Mary joins their hands — that is not amiss— But, to 
crown the whole, King- David himself, who died so 
long before Christ was born, plays the harp at the 
wedding I 

My dear Frederick, I shall take it as no small,, in- 
stance of your dutiful opinion of me to believe, that 
such a picture existed, and made part of the holy para- 
phernalia of a temple consecrated to the worship of the 
Divinity : but I assure you it is a fact ; and as I have 
. never given you reason to suspect my veracity, I expect 
you to believe me in this instance, improbable -though 
it seems: tor such a farrago of absurdities, suchajum-. 
ble of incongruities, impossibilities, bulls, and anachron- 
isms,- never yet were compressed, by the human imagina* 
t$on, into the same narrow compass. 

J protract this letter beyond my usual length, on pur- 
pose to conclude my account of Bruges, and get once 
more upon the roa^. 

The monastery of the Carthusians, another order of 
friars, b of amazing size t covering an extent of ground 
not much less than a mile in circumference f The Car- ' 
rnelites, another order, have a church here, in which 
thc*e is raised a beautiful monument, to the memory Q £ 
. J^yiffRY Jermvn, Lord Dover, a peer of England.—. 
3j>t the monastery called the Dunes, a sect of the, Qr4et . 
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of Saint BEftHAkD, is by far the noblest in the whole 
xity : the cloisters and gardens are capacious and hand- 
some ;. the apartment of the abbot is magnificent and 
stately, and those of the monks themselves unusnalty 
neat* Those poor mortified penitents, secluded from the 
pomps, the vanities, and enjoyments of life, and their 
thoughts no doubt resting alone on hereafter* keep, ne- 
vertheless, a sumptuous table, spread "with every luxury 
of the season— have their country-seats, whersvtheygo 
a hunting, or to refresh themselves, and, actually keep 
their awn coaches. 

Among the nunneries there are two English : one *f 

Augustinian nuns, who are all ladies of quality, arid 

-who entertain strangers at the grate with sweet-meats 

and wine j the other, called the Pelicans, is of a very 

strict order, and wear a' coarse dress. 

- To conclude— .In the chapel of Saint Basil- is said to 

*be kept, in perfect preservation, the blood which Joseph 

.of Ammathea wiped off with a sponge from the dead 

body of Christ. Finis coronat opus* 

I fancy you have, by this time, had as much of mira- 
cles as you can well digest : I therefore leave you to 
reflect upon them aqd improve. 




As I was going to the bartjue* at Bnigc*, to 
•take my departure for Ghent, the next town in my route, 
I was surprised to see a number of officious, busyy podr 
fellows, crowding round my effects, and seizing them— \ 
some my trunk, some my portmanteau, fee. -I believe 
two or three to each: but. my astonishment partly sub- 
sided when I was told that they were portcrsy who plied 
on the canal? and about the city, for subsistence, and 
only came to have the honour of carrying my* baggage 
down to the vessel. Noting their eagerness, I could «ot 
help smiling. I know there are those, and I have heard 
.©£ such,, who would bluster at- them : _but my mirth at 
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the hustling importance which the poor fellows aifeeted, 
soon sunk into serious concern ; I said within myself 
" Alas> how feard must be your lot indeed 1" and my 
imagination was in an instant back again in Loudon, 
where a porter often makes you pay for a job, not ia 
money only, but in patience also, and where the surli- 
ness of independence scowls upon his brow as he does 
your work. Every one of my men demanded a remu- 
neration for his labour : one man could have easily done 
'the work of five— but I resolved not to send them away 
discontented : he is bitta sordid churl th«t would ; and 
I paid them to their full satisfaction* Hcre> my dear 
Frederick, let me offer you (since it occurs) my paren- 
tal advice on this point— Irom the practice of which yo«& 
wUi gain more solid felicity than you can possibly far 
aware of now: never weigh scrupulously the value of 
the work of the poor ; rather exceed than fail short of 
rewarding it : it is a very) very small thing, that will 
.put them in good humour with you and with themselves, . 
and relax the hard furrows of labour into the soft smite 
of gratitude— a smile which, to a heart of sensibility, 
such as yours, will, of itself, ten-thousand- fold repay 
you, even though the .frequent practice of it should 
abridge you of a few of those things called pleasures, 
or detract a littl$ from the weight of your purse. 

Being again seated in my barque, I set off for Ghent, 
a city lying at a distance of twenty-four miles from 
Bruges. I must here remark to you, that the company 
one meets in those vessels is not always of the first rank ; 
<*t is -generally of a irtixed, motly kind : but to a man 
who carries along with him, through his travels, a k>we 
for his fellow-creatures, and a desire to see men, and 
their customs and manners, it is both pleasant and eligi- 
ble— at least I thought it so, and enjoyed it. There 
were those amongst us who spoke rather loftily on th%t 
subject: I said nothing; but it brought to .my mind a 
reflection I have often had occasion to concur in, vis* 
that a fastidious usurpation of dignity (happily denomi- 
nated staUlinessJ is the never-failing mark of an up- 
start or a blockhead. The man of .true dignity, self. 
«re£t an4 't^ag* needs nojt have tecojirse,. for support, 
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to the comparative wretchedness of his &llow-rf€ati)f«, 
Or plume himself upon spurious superiority. You will 
uuderstand me, however, when I say, "the man of true 
dignity," I am far, very far, from meaning a lord, 4 
squire, a banker, or a general officer— I mean a roan 
of intrinsic worth— homo emunctae nans— one who, m 
•every station into which chance may throw him, feels 
firm in the consciousness of right— who can see and 
. cherish merit, though enveloped and concealed behind'* 
shabby suit of cloihes*-iand who scorns the blown .tfp 
fool of fortune, that without sense or sentiment, with- 
out virtue, wisdom, or Courage, presumes to call himself 
great, merely because he possesses a few acres of earth 
which he had neither the industry nor merit to cam, or 
because his great-great-great*graadfather purchased -a 
title by perfidy to his country, the plunder of his fel- 
low-citizens, or the slaughter of mankind. 

Although, the face of that part of the country through 
which \we are now passing, like that of the preceding 
stage from Ostencl to Binges, wants diversity, it has its 
charms, and would be particularly delightful in the eye 
of an English farmer ;. for it is covered with the thick- 
est verdure on each side of the canal, and the banks ate 
decorated all along by rows of stately trees, while the 
•fields in the back ground are cultivated to the highest 
.degree of perfection, and bear the aspect of producing 
the most abundant harvest* ' 

You will be able to form a judgment of the trifling 
expence- of travelling, in this country, from my expen- 
ses in this stage of twenty-four miles* 1 had an ex- 
cellent dinner for about fifteen pence of our money ; 
my passage cost mt but sixteen more, amounting in all 
to two shillings and seven pence ; compare that with 
travelling in England, where one cannot rise up from 
an indifferent dinner, in an inn, under nve shillings at 
the least* and yon must be. astonished at the dispro- 
portion* ' 

Ghent is the capital of Blander** and h to be r*ck- 
tned among the largest cities cf Europe, as it covers- a 
space of ground of not kss than seven miles in cireurn* 
fercac* ; but there iS'&ot.abovft.o&t hail oJ\that occ4- 
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pied with building*,* the greater pan being thrown in*> 

fields, gardens^ orchards, and pleasure-grounds. Situ- 
ated on four navigable rivers, and intersected into no 
fewer than twenty -six islands by a number of canals, 
which afford an easy, cheap, and expedition* carriage 
for weighty merchandize, it may be considered, in point 
of local advantages for commerce, superior to most cities 
in Europe ; while those islands are again united by about 
.a hundred bridges, some great and some small, which 
contribute much to the beauty of the city. 

To a man accustomed to mould his thoughts by what 
he sees in Great Britain, the strong fortifications that 
surround almost all towns on the Continent convey the 
most disagreeable sensations— reminding him of the first 
misery of mankind, war/ — denoting, alas! too truly, 
the disposition of man to violate the rights of his fel- 
low-creatures, and manifesting the tyrannous abuse of 
power. On me, though trained and accustomed to mili- 
tary habits, this " dreadful note of preparation" had an 
ttnp leasing effect ; for, though born, bred, aud habitu- 
ated to the life of a soldier, 1 find the feelings of tte 
citizen and the. man claim a paramount right to my 
heart. 

Ghent was once extremely well fortified, and calcu- 
lated, by nature as well as by art, to repel encroachment* 
It had a very strong castle, walls, and ditches ; and now, 
though not otherwise strongs the country may, by shut- 
ting up the sluices, be, for above a mile round, laid, in 
a very short time under water. It was formerly .so 
populous and powerful* that it declared war more than 
once against its sovereign, and raised amazing armies* 
In the year 1587, it suffered dreadfully from all the 
ravages of famine, under which a number (not less than 
three thousand) of its inhabitants perished in one week. 

This town is distinguished by the nativity of two 
celebrated characters: one was the famous John of 
Gaunt, son of King Edward the third of England.; 
the other, the Emperor Charles the JFi fib, who was 
horn there in. the year. 1500* . » 

It was in this city that the .Confederation of the 
Sutcsj well kiaowa under the title of the Faci&feUooi 
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jrf Ghent * winch united the Provinces in the most lasN 
nag union of interest and laws, was held: this union 
was chiefly owing to the vigorous, unremitting efforts 
©f William the First, Prince of Orange, to whose 
valour and virtue may be attributed the independence 
of the United States. 

In this city there were computed to be fifty compa- 
nies of tradesmen, among whom were manufactured a 
variety of very curious and. rich cloths, stuffs, and silks ? 
it is certain, that the woollen manufacture flourished 
here before it had made the smallest progress in Eng~ 
land, whose wool they then bought. There was also 
a good branch of linen manufacture here, and a pretty 
brisk, corn trade, for w Inch it was locally well calculated. 
You will observe, once for all, that in speaking of this 
country, I generally use the past tense ; for, at present, 
they are utterly undone. 

Ghent was the see of a bishop, who, like the bishop 
of Bruges, was suffragan to the archbishop of Mechlin. 
Thus, in most Christian countries, are the intellects, 
the consciences, and the cash too, of the people, shut 
up and hid from the light, by priest within dean, and 
dean within bishop— like a ring in the hand of a con- 
jurer, box within box— r-till at last they are enveloped 
in the great receptacle of all deception, the capacious 
pocket of the archbishop. Let not sceptered tyrants, 
their legions, their scaffolds, and their swords, bear all 
the infamy of the slavery of mankind i Opinion, opin- 
ion, under the management of fraud and imposture, is 
the. engine that forges their fetters ! I — J am semi us, 
irom whom .the Jansenists took their name, was the Erst 
bishop of this place ;. and the late bishop, I think, may 
be reckoned the last. 

The municipal government of this city is correct, and 
well calculated to secure internal peace and order. The 
chief magistrate is the high bailiff; subordinate to whom 
are burgomasters, echivins, and counsellors. 

Ghent is not deficient in stately edifices; an$, true to 
*heir fcy&era* the holy, fathers of the church have their 
4 «hare 9 which, in old Popish countries, is at least nine*. 
teen Awcj&cthfe la -the middle of the town is a. high 
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tower, called Beifort tower: from whence tfftve* is*» 
delightful prospect over the whole city and its environs* 
Monasteries and churches, there, are without, number ; 
besides hospital* and market-places : that Called Friday** 
market, is the largest of all, and is adorned with a statue 
of Charlks the Fifth, in his imperial robes. The 
ttadthouse. is a magnificent structure— So is the cathe- 
dral, under which the reverend fathers have built a sub* 
terraneous church. What deeds, are those which shun 
the light \ Why those holy patriarchs have such a desire 
for burying themselves, and working like moles under 
.ground, they themselves best know, and I think it is 
not difficult for others to conjecture* 

This cathedral, however, is well worth attention, on 
Account of some capital pictures itxontains. The mar- 
ble of the church is remarkably fine, and the altar-piecfe 
Splendid beyond all possible description ; and, indeed, in 
*11 the others, there are paintings, eminent for their 
own excellence, and fox the celebrity of the masters 
who painted them. 

In the monastery of St. Pierre, there is a grand 
library, filled with books in all language*; but it is 
chiefly remarkable for the superlative beauty of its ceil- 
ing, one half of which was painted by Ru titles. * 

Thus you may perceive, my dear Fre&ekxck, tke 
eharity of the clergy I— -how, in pure pity for the*- sins 
of mankind^ and in paternal, care of their souls* -they 
exact from the laity some atonement for their crime*, 
and constrain them at least to repent-— juid with unpa- 
ralleled magnanimity, take upon themselves the l \ice% 
the gluttony, the avarice, and the sensuality, of whick 
they are so careful to purge their fellow-creatures. 



> ( 

Havwo given you a general cuttlne of the cltjr 
ef Ghent, I shall now proceed to give you an accotitft 

<&f one of tire most excellent, aad «ert&iafy -th&jrostafrv 
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tesortiflg, of all the cariofittes m that place- It k indeed 
of a sort so immediately correspondent to the most exalt- 
ed sensations of humanity, and so perfectly in unison with. 
the most exquisitely sensible chords of the feeling heart) 
that I resolved to rescue it. from the common lumber of 
the place, and give it to you in a fresh letter, when the 
ideas excited by nay former, might have faded away, and 
left your mind more clear for the reception of such refin- 
ed impressions. 

On one of jthe many bridges in Ghent, stand two large 
brazen images of a father and son, who obtained this dis- 
tinguished mark of the admiration of their fellow-citizen* 
fey tfee following incidents : 

Both the father and the son were, for some offence a> 
gmiost the state, condemned to die» Some favorable cir- 
eu instances appearing on the side of the son, he was grant- 
ed a remission of his share of the sentence, upon certain 
provisions— in short he was offered a pardon, on the most 
Cruel and barbarous condition that ever entered in the 
mind of even monkish barbarity, namely, that he would 
become the executioner of his father i He at first reso- 
lutely refused to preserve his life by mcan« %& fatal and 
detestable.;. This is not to be wondered at ; for I hope* 
for the honor of our nature, that there are but few* very 
few sons, who would not have spurned with abhorrence, 
life Sustained on conditions so horrid, so unnatural. The 
«*n* tho' long indexible, was at length overcome by the 
tears and intreaties of a fond father, who represented to 
him, at all events, his (the father's) life was forfeited, and 
♦hat it would be the greatest possible consolation to him, 
at his last moments, to think tbat in hi* death he was the 
instrument of his son's preservation* The youth consent- 
ed to adopt the horrible means of recovering his life and 
liberty : he lifted the axe— -but, as it was about to fall, 
his arm sunk nerveless, and the axe dropped from his 
hand ! Had he as many lives as hairs, be would have 
yielded them ail, one after the other, rather than again 
even conceive, much less perpetrate, such an act. Life, 
liberty, every thing, vanished before the dearer interests 
of filial affection : he fell upon his father's neck, and 
tafcfaciag*. him, Uruimphaatly .exclaimed*, " . My father* 
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my father; we will die together !" aad then called fdr> 
another executioner to fulfil the sentence of the law. 

Hard must be their hearts indeed, bereft of every sen- 
timent of virtue, every sensation of humanity, who could' 
stand insensible spectators of such, a scene— A sudden 
peal of involuntary applauses, mixed with groans and 4gh*, 
rent the air. The execution was suspended ; and en a. 
■simple representation of the transaction, both were par- 
doned ; high rewards and honours were conferred on the 
son ; and finally, those two admirable brazen images 
were raised, to commemorate a transaction so hono*ira* 
bie to human nature, and transmit it for the instruction 
and emulation of posterity. The statue represents tj&e 
-son in the very act of letting fall the axe. 

Lay this to your mind, my dear Frederick :• talk 
over it to your brother ; indulge all the charming sytn* 
pathetic sensations it communicates 5 never let a mtsta* 
ken shame, or a false idea (which some endeavor to im- 
press) that it is unmanly to. melt at the tale of woe, and 
-sympathize with our fellow creatures, stop the current 
of your sensibility — no I Be assured, that on the contra* 
ry, it is the true criterion of manhood and valor to fcel | 
and that the more sympathetic and sensible the heart is> 
the more nearly it 4s allied to the Divinity. • 

••*•••••»»•'. - * 

I am now on the point of conducting you out of- An* 
strian Flanders— One town only, and that comparative^ 
a small one, lying between Us and Brabant : the name: of 
this town is Alost, or as the Flemings spell it, Atlit. .* 
, From Ghent to Brussels (the next great stage in mf 
way,) I found, to my regret, that there was no convey- 
ance by water : I therefore was obliged to go in a voi- 
„ ture, and stopt at Alost, as an intermediate stjage ; and 
-mathematically intermediate it is-— tor it lies at equal 
distance from Ghent and Brussels, being exactly fiftee* 
miles from each. ' - * -* 

This is a small, but exceeding ncat^town; situated oft 
the river Dender ; and being a remarkably great tho* 
roughfare accommodations of every kind are tolerably 
good in it. It would be idle to suppose, that Gatholi* 
*eal had left spmany souls, unprotected *od undiscipUo* 
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•4, where there were so many bodies eapable of drudgery 
to pay for it. In truth, there has been as ample provisw 
on made for the town of Alost in the way of sacerdotal 
business, as for any other town in the Netherlands~re- 
gard being had to its bulk ; for there were several con- 
vents of friars, and of course several of nuns : besides, 
there was a Jesuit's college of some note. How they all 
fare by this time, it is difficult for me to determine. , 

The church of St. Martin could boast of some excel* 
lent pictures, particularly a most capital piece, * La PestcJ 
by Rubens. 

In a convent inhabited by a set monks, denominated 
Gulielmite, I saw the tomb of Thierry Martin, who first 
brought the art of printing from Germany to tjiat^ place. 
His name and fame are transmitted to us by an epitaph 
upon his tomb, written by his friend, the ingenious 
Erasmus. 

This tomb of Thierry Martin stands a monument, not 
only of his merit, but of the shortsightedness and fdlly 
even of monks. Alas, silly men ! they little knew, that 
when they granted Thierry Martin the honours of the 
convent, they were harbouring, in their hallowed ground, 
oat of their grcrat^st enemies, and commemorating the 
man who was contributing to the overthrow of their sa» 
cjred order : for the | art of printing, wherever it reached, 
illuminated the human mind, and first kindled up that 
* light, before which priestcraft, and all its pious impos- 
tures, lilce evil spectres, have vanished* To the art of 
printing is human society indebted for many of the ad- 
vantages which it possesses beyond the brute of savage 
tribes — for the perfection of arts, the extension of 
science, the general enlargement of the mind, and, above 
ajl, for the emancipation of person and property front 
the shackles of despotism, and of the human intellect 
from the fetters of blindness and ignorance with which 
sacerdotal fraud had chained it for centuries to the earth. 

The territoiy of 4his city is of pretty large trxtent, 
and is called a county, having, in ancient times, had 
counts of its own ; and the whole of it is extremely 
fruitful in pasture, corn, hops, flax, anjl most other pro* 
deletions of those climes. 
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- I made trot a tctjt short stay* at Alost, when I prA* 
oeeded oa to Brussels ; and, having thus brought you> 
through that part of the Netherlands called Austria? 
Flanders* I think I ought to give you a genera] account 
of the country at large, as I have hitherto confined my- 
self merely to the cities and towns of it ; but as this 
tetter is already of a length that will not allow of any 
great addition? I shall postpone my intended description 
to my next. 



U9TM x P 

Wins mankind to be guided by moderation, 
jesson, and justice— were there no lust for territory in 
particular states-*— no ambition or desire in kings for an 
Undue enlargement of their power— ~no unjustifiable in- 
fractions attempted by one state or potentate upon the 
peace and possession of another—no armies to carry de- 
eolation and plunder through the world, nor churchmen 
more mild, but not more moderate, to drain them with 
their subtle deceptions— were the husbandman, the fisher- 
man, the manufacturer, and the labourer, permitted to 
make, by their industry, the best use of the soil <m 
which chance or nature had planted them, and to lift the 
fruits of their labour to their own lips-— no people were 
fnore happy than the inhabitants of Austrian Flanders. 
\ This country is bounded, to the north, by the Scheldt ; 
to the north-west, by the Northern Sea : to the south, 
Juid south-west, by Artois, one of the finest Provinces 
bf France ; and to the east, by Brabant. Its greatest 
length is seventy-five miles ; and its greatest breadth, 
£fty-fi ve. The air is good ; but it is said to he better 
jn proportion as it recedes from the sea. The winters 
are sometimes long and severe, and the summers some- 
times wet and sultry ; yet, in general, the climate is 
agreeable. The soil is in most parts fertile, and in some 
to a degree equal to that of any part of Europe. It is 
chiefly famous for its pasturage ; in consequence of 
which, grea^t numbers of black cattle, horses a*id sheep, 
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tre bred in it, and immense quantities of butter and 
cheese made* It is, besides, abundantly productive of 
all sorts of culinary vegetables— fruit in great quanti- 
ties— ^orn and flax, which last is not only raised in great 
plenty, but is celebrated for the fineness and strength of 
its staple* It is true, that in some parts they have not 
corn sufficient for the inhabitants ; but this is well re- 
compensed by other productions, with the redundance of 
which they purchase the superfluous grain of their neigh- 
bours—for, where the inhabitants do follow tillage, the 
, produce is unequalled, and the superfluity must of course 
be great. 

The superior fecundity of the sheep of this country 
is very remarkable, and difficult, perhaps, to be accounted 
for— a ewe here bringing forth constantly three lambs at 
a birth, sometimes four, sometimes five, and some have- 
been known to produce as many as six and seven-— no 
small instance of the prodigality of nature in providing 
for this spot* 

At some distance from the sea-coast, the face of the 
countiy is decorated with a profusion of wood, fitted 
either for timber or for fuel ; and towards the coast, 
where nature has been rather niggard of that blessing, 
the inhabitants substitute, in its stead, for fuel, a kind 
of turf, which they find at the depth of four or five feet 
from the surface of the earth, and which makes a fire, 
net only cheerful, pleasant, and hot, but remarkably 
wholesome, being free from the destructive sulphurious 
and bituminous vapour attendant upon coal. 

Perhaps no pa^t of the world is better supplied than 
this province with all sorts of fish, as well those of sea 
as fresh water ; fowl and venison were extremely plenty 
and reasonable ; and a great deal of excellent beer waf 
brewed in it. It is washed by several rivers, four of 
which are noble streams, namely, the Scheldt, the Lys s 
the Scarpe, and the Dender ; and there are several ca- 
nals, the chief of which is that between Bruges and 
Ghent. - 

Thus, in whatever way it be considered, nature seems 
to have made ample provision for the happiness of the 
people : how far they are so, you shall hear when I come 

E 
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to give a general view of tjic ^etherJandsT— that which 
is applicable to Austrian Flanders being equally so to alj 
the other parts of the Netherlands, excepting those un«j 
der the dominion of the Republic of the United States, 

The States of this country, according to the constitu- 
tion it once possessed, consisted of clergy, the nobility, 
and the commoners* The clergy were the bishops anq 
abbots ; the nobility was composed of certain families, 
holding hereditary offices or baronies, {o which that pri- 
vilege was annexed ; and the fommoners were made up 
•f the burgomasters, pensioners and deputies of the ci- 
ties and districts* But the only religion professed or 
tolerated in this country, was the Roman. Catholic* 

Of the people of Austrian Flanders a celebrated Au- 
thor givers the following account, whic^i I transcribe for 
your use, the rather as my stay there was too short tQ 
enable me to make any iriateriaj observation on them 9 
or their manners— 

u With respect to the persons and characters of the 
inhabitants," says he, " they are, generally speaking, 
lusty, fat, and clumsy.— «very industrious; both in cultU 
rating their lands, and in their trades and manufactures 
—lovers of liberty, and enemies to slavery— and not de- 
fective in good sense or judgment, though they have not 
to lively an imagination as some other nations* Their 
women are fair, handsome enough, and honest by their 
natural constitution, as well as from a principle of vir- 
tue : as* they cannot pretend to wit and repartee, they 
do hot make themselves ridiculous by the nauseous af- 
fectation of them* Both sexes are great lovers of pub- 
lic diversions ; and every city, town, and village, have 
.their kermisses, or fairs ? in which all sorts of shews are' 
exhibited." , 

Many arts which now enrich other nations, and the, 
Importance of which has excited contests and struggles 
of the most serious (rind in the political world, were in<* 
vented or improved in that country. Weaving, in ge- 
neral, though not invented, was greatly improved ; and 
the art of forming figures of all sorts in linen was first 
invented 'there. To the Flemings we are &.*^o indebted 
fqx the arts of curing herrings, dyeing cloths and stuffs. 
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and oil-colours. But those arts, and the manufactures, 
hare gradually fled away from them, and left but a small 
share behind, when compared with their former flourish- 
ing state : they have flown to a land of liberty and se- ^ 
turity, where hoflile feet never tread, whore slavery 
corrupteth not, where war dcvoureth not, nor Priests 
nor Despots break in and steal. Nevertheless, silk, cot- 
ton and woollen stuffs, brocades, camblets, tapestry, linen, 
and lace, are still manufactured to some small extent. 

This province had courts of its own, from the ninth 
Century up to the year 1369, when it was made over, 
by marriage, (like a farm of tattle) to the dukes of 
Burgundy ; and afterwards, again, was by them made 
over, in like way of marriage, to the House of Austria. 
In 1667 France seized the southern part ; and the States 
General obtained the northern, partly by the treaty of 
Munster, and partly by the Barrier treaty of 1715. 

To reckon upon the natural endowments of this coun- 
try, one would suppose that it should be a terrestrial 
paradise : yet such is the wickedness of man, and the 
outrageous spirit of power, that it is almost the last 
country in Europe in which I would have property, and 
fix a permanent residence. Just now, while. I am writ- 
ing, I have before me an account, that the French, t«f 
whom they have opened their gates, have plundered them 
to the last atom of -their movable possessions ; and tjhat 
the property of the unfortunate people is now in wag* 
gons, on its way to Paris. 

Once more, my boy, I say, bless your God, that 
planted you in a country cheered by the voice of free- 
dom, defended by British valour, and, what is of more 
consequence, surrounded by the- Ocean. 




Having conducted you through that part of the 
Netherlands called Austrian Flanders, we are now to 
direct our attention to that called Austrian Brabant, of 
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which part, as well as of the Netherlands in general, 
Brussels, where I arrived the same day I left Ghent, is 
the capital, giving its name to a quarter or territory that 
surrounds it. 

In all parts of the Netherlands through which I tra- 
velled, I could not help admiring the uniform decorations 
of the roads, rivers, and canals, with rows of lofty trees, 
which form a most agreeable shade from the summer's 
burning sun, and yet do not obstruct any great extent 
of prospect, the country is so extremely fiat. And one 
thing I remarked, and which certainly seems, at first 
view, extraordinary, is, that in the great extent of coun- 
try through which we have hitherto passed, from Os- 
tend to Brussels, being sixty-eight miles, I scarce saw 
one nobleman or gentleman's seat— nothing above the 
house of a husbandman, a curate, or some person of 
small fortune : and yet the country is extremely rich ; 
and I saw many spots, as I went along, tharming be- 
yond description, and such as would tempt, I should 
think, a man of taste and opulence to settle in them* 
This must appear unaccountable to those who do not re- 
collect, that in a country subject like this to the ravag- 
ing incursions of contending armies, fortified towns are 
considered as the most pleasing, because the most secure 
retreats of opulence. 

As I approached the city of Brussels, I was struck 
with a mixed sensation of surprise and delight at the 
appearance it made — none that I had ever seen being 
/ comparable to it, and not one in Europe, by the account 
of travellers, being in that respect superior to it, Na- 
ples and Genoa only excepted : like them, however, it, 
when entered, falls far short of the expectation raised 
by its external appearance, being all composed of hills 
and hollows, which not only fatigue, but render the ap- 
pearance of the streets, though well built, contemptible 
and mean. 

Brussels stands on the beautiful lfctle river Senne, on 
the brow of a hill. The city is about seven miles in 
•ircumference; has seven gates, with extensive suburbs, 
and is encompassed with a double wall made of brick, 
and ditches; but its size is too great for strength, as a 
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fate of defence of such extent could not possibly hold 
out a long siege— a great and insuperable defect in such 
a country as I have described* 

Great as is the* extent of ground on which this city 
stands, it is nevertheless very well built, and extremely 
populous* It is ornamented with no fewer than seven 
squares, all of them remarkably fine, particularly the 
great square or market place. Which is reckoned to be 
perhaps the finest in Europe* Around it are the hall? 
of the different trades, the fronts of which art adorned, 
in a superb manner, with emblematical sculpture, with 
gilding, and a variety of Latin inscriptions* One quar- 
ter of this square is entirely occupied by the town-houses, 
a noble pile of building, in which there wer<*apartments 
where the States of Brabant met, finely adorned with 
tapestry in gilt frames, and some admirable original 
paintings. At the time I was there, the whole city 
was in motion, preparing for the inauguration of the 
Emperor) who was then impatiently expected, and whose 
approach made such a bustle, and promised such a spec* 
tacle, as made me regret the; necessity I lay under of 
proceeding on my journey* The town-house was put in- 
to the highest order) and subsequently fell a sacrifice to 
the great and important event for which it was prepared. 

The steeple of this building is of a most stupendous 
height— *hree hundred and sixty-four feet ; and on the 
top of it is erected a statue of Saint -Michael killing the. 
Dragon, of the enormous height of seventeen feet : this 
Colossal statue is so constructed as to serve for a wea- 
ther-cock ; and being made of copper, well gilt, is at 
once conspicuous, magnificent, and ornamental* 

The public buildings of Brussels, particularly the pa- 
laces and courts of the several princes, counts, and other 
persons of distinction, (and, you may be sure, the churches 
and cloisters too), are spacious, expensive, and magnifi- 
cent. Behind the imperial palace, which stood in the 
highest part of the city, but was. burnt down many years 
ago, is a park, well stocked with deer, and planted with 
trees, like St. James's-park at London, for the inhabi- 
tants to walk in. At the farther end of it is a fine 
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pleasure-noose, built by the Emperor Charles €h£ fifth* 

after his abdication* 

The palace is a magnificent structure : the rooms of 
k are finished in style far superior to those of any palace 
in England, and enriched with many fine paintings, i that 
of the family of Hector, in the council chamber, lay* 
claim to the. first rank of eminence. Of the ether build* 
ings (the grandeur of which entitle them tp the names 
of palaces), those of the Prince de la Tour and Taxis, 
and the British Earl of Aylesbury, are distinguished by 
great beauty and magnificence. Indeed, in all the pala* 
ces, there are collections of original paintings, by the 
most eminent roasters, both Italian and Flemish* 

The royal library of Brussels claims particular atten* 
tion, for the magnitude and liberality of its establish* 
Stent, containing a grand collection of die most excel* 
lent books in all languages, and being open all the yea* 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, to public access* 

The arsenal of Brussels is extremely weH worth going' 
to see j on account of the very, curious antique arms it 
contains— -of which it is, at this distance of time, in* 
possible for me to give you any account worth attention* 
The armour of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, together 
-with the furniture of his horse, and state sword, are 
shewn : I could see nothing either novel or interesting 
in them— a strong mark, I presume, of my want of taste 4 
out I confess my organs are not so refined as to feel any 
extraordinary emotions at the sight of a heap of inert 
matter, merely because it once enveloped the carcase of 
a tyrant : neither were they so very course or dull as. 
not to undergo very pointed sensations at the sight of 
the armour of Montezuma, the injured Emperor of Mex- 
ico, the victim of avarice and rapine, under the usual 
mask, religion* Why Montezuma's armour should make 
a part of the trophies of a Popish state, and be trium- 
phantly exhibited, is hard to account for in human folly j 
why that should be exhibited which is a stain of the 
deepest-damned black, in their black code of faith) it 
astonishing, unless we allow the truth of the old say* 
ing, " Quos Deus vult perdere, prins dementat;" and 
that, after having violated every principle of virtue,** .. 
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r, and human feeling— after having surpassed i* 
cruelty ail that we know of the worst monsters of the 
earthy or of the deep, the fell hyena, or the ravening 
shark— after having succesefully emulated the worst ef- 
-iferts of the most malignant spirits that are said to hold 
counsel for the ruia of mankind in •hell— .they were de* 
sirous to transmit the spoils of their ravages to posterity,. 
to teU them what glorious things have been atchieved in 
days of yore, for the love of Christ— to demonstrate 
what benefits are to be derived from a religion which has, 
for so many hundred years, given sanction to every enor- 
mity that strikes the soul of man with horror, and there- 
by to make converts to their principles. Monsters ! fools 1 
Away with your idle cants, ye hypocrites, who would 
brand the cruelties of the present days, the massacres of 
the Jacobins, with the crime of infidelity, and attribute 
those much lamented defections from humanity to a fall* 
iag off from the Christain faith. Look to Mexico !— 
see a monster, a high priest of your religion, collecting, 
hf fair promises and sweet persuasion, a people round 
him $ and, when a plain was filled, commanding his blood- 
hounds, armed with sword and crucifix, to fall upon and 
murder them— because one poor creature, who knew not 
what a book meant, had accidentally dropped a bible from 
his hands !— see himfnot sparing age or sex, but butcher- 
ing all, for the love of Christ !— When have the -de- 
luded and enfVenaied mob of France perpetrated, in the 
full torrent of popular frenzy, such attrocities as this 
cruel priest committed in cold blood ? when have the}r 
hunted down their fellow creatures, massacred children, 
and give*! their yet panting members to their dogs for 
food, as pious Christains, headed by a pious priest, have 
done in Mexico ? Never 1 never ! — Learn wisdom, then, 
ye hypocrites ! and if you cannot convince your enemies 
by reason, or conquer them by force, *and if their preda- 
tory and wicked progress is not to be stopped, do not 
sanctify their enormities, or palliate their crimes, in the 
eye of reason, by a comparison with those of a 'deeper 
dye t remember, that " not to be the worst stands in 
•one rank of praise," and that the Jacobin cruelties c# 
Saris, jtornble though they were, were pity «ad teafer 
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mercy, compared with the Christian butchery in 

in Europe, in Asia, tn-e*t*y place where Popery ever 

set its bloody hoof. 

You are not, from what I say, to infer that I enter- 
tain any Illiberal animosity to Popery, as many men, and 
more women, do, merely because its articles of faith 
differ from those in which I was bred ; I trust my heart 
and understanding are above such very degrading preju- 
dices : but I abhor every thing that militates against hu<* 
man happiness— every thing that crushes the operations 
of intellect— every thing that stops the current of opin- 
ion, and prevents its course from enlarging and meliorat- 
ing our condition : I 'abhor the impertinent and hypo* 
critical intrusion of all churchmen upon national or do- 
mestic concerns ; the more, when that intrusion is mis- 
chievous ; and more still, when it assumes the mask of 
piety— for that is at once a fraud upon man, and an abuse 
•f Goo. All those causes of abhorrence attach, more 
or less, to all sects of the Christian religion, the Quak- 
ers only excepted-— but to Popery rather more than to 
any of the others $ for it is observed, that while the very 
ftrst principles of Christianity, as originally laid down in 
theory, are peace and good-will towards men, warfare, 
persecution, and bloodshed, have practically marked its 
footsteps wherever it has trod, and its very essence been 
perverted by its own ministers, who, entrusted with the 
key of the temple, steal the vestments from the altar, to 
cover the deformed, crooked back of vice* But the rays 
ef dawning reason now break with fuller light upon man- 
kind; and it hastens to meridian resplendance, before 
which those phantoms raised by pious jugglers wijl van- 
ish, and, " like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not 
a wreck behind*" 
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Ik the arsenal of Brussels was another curiosity, 
which I overlooked an my last*— a model of a cannon, 
constructed so as to throw seven balls at oncct It it. 
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tome consolation to philanthropy to reflect, tbat of aU 
the abominable engines and instruments which the in* 
vcntive faculties of man have discovered, to increase the 
cruelty and carnage of war, not one has been, of late 
times, adopted. This model lies here, therefore, only 
as a memorial of the diabolical genius of the inventor* 
The opera-house of Brussels, accounted the noblest 
and largest in Europe, is built after the Italian manner, 
with rows of lodges or closets, in most of which are 
chimneys. One of those, which belonged to a prince, 
whose title I now forget, was hung with looking-glasses, 
in which, while he sat by the fire, took refreshments, or 
reclined on his couch, he could see the whole represen- 
tation, without being exposed to the view of either the 
actors or the audience. 

The markets of Brussels are very remarkable. The 
dukes of St. Pierre paid no less than forty thousand flo* 
rms, or upwards of three thousand pounds Sterling, fo|i 
four pictures of them, painted by Rubens and Synder-^ 
Lewis the Fourteenth of France offered an immense sum 
of money for them ; but they found their way at last 
into the collection of the British Eari-%£ Orford. The 
value of them is said, by connoisseur*, to be beyond 
computation. ' . • •» „ 

Brussels is extremely well supplied with water: for* 
besides the river, it has twenty public fountains, adorn«4 
with statues, at the corners of the most public streets j 
and the lower part of the city is cut into canals, which 
communicate with the great one, extending from Brus* 
sels to the Scheldt, fifteen miles : by aieans of this ca» 
Hal, which was finished in 1561, and cost the city eight 
hundred thousand florins, a person may sail from Brus- 
sels to the North Sea ; and barques do actually go twice 
a-day to Antwerp, and back again* 

This city is full of churches, of which the most re* 
markable is that of Saint Michael and Saint Gudula, 
commonly called the cathedral. It is a superb, old 
Gothic structure, and, from its celebrated situation, a 
most beautiful ornament to the city*. It is not only 
grand in its external appearance, but finely adorned with* 
In, The pillars which support the coof.am lofty and ate- 
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gant : and against each is a statue of ten feet ill freight* 
There are no less than sixteen chapels in it ; and each 
chapel is enriched with abundance of splendid ornaments, 
altar finery, candlesticks, crucifixes, fee. and with some 
excellent pictures too: a picture of Jesus Christ 1 pre- 
senting the keys of Paradise to Saint Peter, which is 
reckoned among the chef-d'feuvres of Rubens, hangs in 
one of those chapels. There are some monuments, also, 
of very great merit, in the choir of this church* But 
that which I think by far the greatest and most admira- 
ble curiosity (I mean of human workmanship) in the 
church, is a pulpit—one of the richest and most exqui* 
sitely wrought pieces I have ever seen : at the bottom 
are seen Adam and Eve as large as life, represented as 
at the moment when the angel drove them out of Para* 
tfise : in both of their faces are deeply and expressively 
marked the traits of a mind agonised with anguish and 
remorse : behind Eve is a figure of Death, which fol- 
lows them ; and on the top of the pulpit are seen the 
figures of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary crush- 
ing the head of the Serpent. The strong expressions in 
the faces of these figures, and the exquisite turn of the 
. workmanship, is the more remarkable, as it is all cut out 
of #ak wood. • 

Of supernatural curiosities, one of the chapels in this 
cathedral contains some, that, for miracle, yield to none 
in the long catalogue of monkish devices. Three' hosts 
or wafers are daily worshipped by the people ; which hosts 
or wafers, the priests firmly assert, and the peaple as 
firmly believe, were, so long ago as the year 1369^ stab- 
bed by a Jew, and bled profusely. They are exposed 
on every festival, in a chalice richly set with diamonds ; 
and on the first Sunday after every thirteenth of July, 
there is a yearly procession in memory of this stabbing 
and bleeding, when the hosts are carried in great state 
round the city, embellished with all manner of precious 
stones, and attended by all the clergy, secular andv regu- 
lar, the magistrates, the courts of justice, and even by 
the governor of the province ; the chapel where they are 
kept is of marble, and the altar of solid-silver. ' 

Great God I what an opprobrium to the human unV 
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jerstanding, that, at the time when the mind of man is 
sufficiently enlightened to avoid the weakness of shame- 
ful credulity, a whole people should stoop to such extra* 
vacant imposition 1 what a shame to justice and honesty, 
that those who are trusted to guard the rights of a peo-< 
pie, and who certainly are too well informed to yield 
their belief to such trash, should yet join in, and give the 
weight of their authority to so gross, so wicked a decep- 
tion on a community I The magistrates, the courts of ju«-» 
tice, and the governor—they walk, too* in company with 
the bald-pated impostors*— Good God. ! can more be said? 
volumes of comment ?could not elucidate cfr render it 
more conspicuously absurd than the bare recital of the 
feet itself. 

It is impossible for me to recount to you the number 
of nunneries, of various orders, in which unfortunate 
women were cloistered up, some from bigotry, and others 
by force, in this city. There were, however, two of them 
English— »one of Dominican ladies, founded by CardU 
nal*Howard, in the reign of Charles the Second, of which 
3 lady of the noble House of Norfolk was always abbess s 
the other is of Benedictine nuns ; the Beguinage of the 
letter is like a little town, surrounded with a wall and 
cjitch, and divided into pretty little streets, where evexy 
Beguine has her apartment ; the number of them amounts 
in general to seven or eight hundred, sometimes more. 

If population be the true strength of a nation, this 
part of Popery is very impolitic. The succession of 
women in this one convent since the reign of Charles 
t}ie Second, must amount to many thousands. Had those 
been married, and, on an average, had only two children 
each, with tfye children, grandchildren, and great-grand-, 
children, down to the present day, in all the ramifica- 
tions of descent^ there is no doubt but their number 
would equal that of the whple people of some extensive 
provinces. "W^at then naust be tjie Joss to the popular 
tion of the earth, arising from the celibacy of so many 
millions of males and females as have been consigned to 
sterility in the catholic countries, ever since that extra* 
ordinary doctrine came first into fashion ? It is put of 
jtge reach of calculation : not but ? now and tlien, they 
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way have children— indeed they certainly have, but those 
arc generally disposed of in a way not to bring shame on 
the frail Sisterhood, or their Confessors. 

In wading through such a torrent of offensive idea? 
as the innumerable absurdities and deceptions of Popish 
countries continually raise in the mind, it is a pleasing 
circumstance to be relieved by the contemplation of some 
really useful, humane institution ; and such a one pre. 
sents itself now to my recollection ; At Brussels, and, I 
am told, at all great towns of the Netherlands, there is 
a public office for lending money at a very moderate inter- 
est upon pledges : it is called the Mount of Piety ; and 
■was established nearly 108 years ago* by the Archduke, 
Albert, and Isabella, his wife. By this institution, the 
poor are saved from the fleecings and frauds of pawn- 
brokers : and to render it still more perfect in accommo- 
dation, there are private passages for entrance ; so that 
those who would wish to conceal their necessities, are 
exempted from the mortification of being seen publicly 
going in, or coming out. 

You have read, I presume, that in the days of Hea- 
thenism, the Deities of that curious Mythology were 
supposed to rejoice in the number Three. The Popish 
Cqcte has fixed upon Seven as the lucky number. Thus 
they -have seven sacraments, seven deadly sins, &c. &c. 
Brussels has improved upon that ; and, taking the hint 
from their blessed liturgy, has seven grand streets ; seven 
parish-churches ; seven Patrician families, out of which 
the Magistrates are or were elected ; seven large squares i 
seven midwives, licensed and sworn by the Senate ; ana 
seven gates, leading to seven places of recreations and 
exercise, one to a place proper for fowling, a second to a, 
place for fishing, a third to one for hunting, a fourth to 
pleasant fields, a fifth to pastime grounds, a sixth to 
springs and vineyards, and a seventh to gardens. Be-, 
sides all which sevens, they boast of having once ha4 
the great good fortune of entertaining, at one time^ 
seven crowned heads, with seven Jthousand horse belong, 
ing to their retinue, If there were any spell in the num* 
ber Seven, the people of Brussels surely must have been 
secure from 41 mischief; but the Sansculottes have br<^ 
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ken the eharm, dispersed the necromancers, and lowered 
poor number Seven to its mere arithmetical value. 

The inns, or eating houses, in this city, were equal to 
any in the world : a stranger might dine there better and 
cheaper than any place perhaps, on earth. The wine*, 
also, were excellent and cheap ; aud coach-hire beyond 
expectation reasonable—* And here J recollect to remark 
to you, that, all the way from Ostend to Brussels, one is 
obliged to set, dine, Sec, in bed chambers ; a circumstance 
which is extremely discordant to the feelings of those 
who have been used to British inns, although the bed* 
chambers are, to say the truth, large and commodious* 
At the very walls of Brussels begins the famous wood 
tit Sogne, irom which the inhabitants were allowed to 
cut wood for fuel : as fast as the trees were cut down, 
fresh ones were planted in their stead; by which means 
the wood was preserved, and it afforded % continual supply- 
to the poor* 

Brussels is so very remarkable a place, that I have ta* 
ken more than my usual scope of description of it. Just 
as I had finished it, I read a paragrahin the public papers, 
stating that it is likely to be annexed to the territories 
of the French Republic 




Hitherto, as I have proceeded oa my travel*,' 
I have been purposely very particular in my description o£ 
the towns through which I passed on my way to India, 
in order to give your mind a disposition to inquiry, and 
point out to you an overflowing source of improvement 
*nd delight. 

Having so far shewn you how amply you w3l be re* 
warded) even in amusement, by the trouble of searching; 
-into books, for the accurate topographical description* 
of towns, cities, buildings, Ice. Sec. I think I may spare 
myself that labour for the future, and confine myself t<» 
those points that more immediately apply to the enlarge* 
nteatof the mind-rl mean, the ^qvernment, law% 
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ners, and character of the people of each country; anj 
only use the former as subservient to the latter purpose, 
at least until I come to those places where, the ground 
being but little trodden by British feet more precise de-» 
scription may become necessary. 

But before I leave the Netherlands, I must make * few 
remarks upon the country and people, which it would be 
unpardonable in me to omit, after having been already so 
minutely particular in things of inferior merit to the scope 
of my plan* 

Although personal appearance be, in the eye of Moral 
Philosophy, a very inferior consideration, and mind the 
proper study of man ; yet in describing a people, I can- 
not think it altogether unnecessary to include their per- 
sonal appearance, as it will be found that there exists a 
greater analogy between the person and the mind of men 
than is generally perceived. Thus the lively hilarity, the 
restless activity, the levity and fantastic character of the 
French, are strongly pourtrayed in the national person. 
In like manner, the lusty, fat, clumsy and misshapen per- 
son of the people of the Netherlands, is strongly illus- 
trative of the temper and habit of their mind, intellects 
and spirits : industrious and heavy; dull of understanding, 
but not defective in judgment ; slow in work— but, perse* 
vering in effort, and unerring in the process, they a i eg en-f 
erally successful in the end: in war, cold and backward at 
offensive operations, but inflexible and terrible in resist* 
ance ; like the boar of the forest, they seek not the 
combat with any, but will not go out of their way to 
decline it with the most powerful ; their appetites and 
desires cooler than other nations, but less subject to change 
or caprice : never violently in love, but rationally attached 
to their wives ; and both men and women faithful to their 
conjugal vow, as well from natural temperament, as from 
a principle t>f virtue. 

Thus constituted by paturc, the effects of their industry 
are wonderful in every thing, but chiefly in their canals 
and sluices, which serve not only for the support of their 
commerce, and the facility of intercourse, but for their { 
defence against enemies : this was in other times ; but, 
lias J tjae former of these uses, commerce, has so entirely 
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i*k*of&c& afl their intellect, and possessed their very souls* 
that they seem almost entirely negligent of the latter ; 
and from being) of all people, the most wise and vigilant 
in determining and ascertaining their rights, the most 
zealous asserters and defenders of their independence, the 
most ardent friends to liberty, and the most determined 
enemies to slavery, they are become a sort of strange, 
inconsistent, hotchpotch politicians, whom ingenuity it- 
self would find a difficulty in describing. They retain so 
much of their ancient and noble vigilance as serves to 
make them suspicious— so much of their independence as 
disposes them to change— so much of their jealousy at 
stimulates them to resistance — but not one particle of 
their former wisdom, to instruct them where they should 
attach themselves, where resist, or where resolve to act*^~ 
nor of their courage to carry any resolution they might 
from into effect. 

. In the year 1781, the Emperor Joseph the Second 
Came to Brussels, in order to indulge his paternal feel* 
ings, as a monarch, with the contemplation and view 
of his subjects, and also to be inaugurated ; and perhaps 
upon no occasion that has even occurred in the most vo-, 
latile nation, was there greater joy more universally ex- 
pressed* For some time before his arrival, the whole 
country was in motion, and even with them, domestic 
industry stopped its usual persevering pace suspended in 
the eager, anxious expectation of his arrival. Every 
thing in the birth, education, natural disposition and per- 
son of the young Emperor, united to impress his subjects 
with the* most exalted opinion of his goodness, and to inspire 
ail ranks of people with the most fortunate presages of a 
wise and beneficent government • Nor did he disappoint 
them : his conduct, when among them, is handed over to 
remembrance, by a variety of acts of benevolence and. 
condescension, which showed that the grandeur of the mo- 
narch had not made him forget the nature of the man, 
and that his heart was better fitted for the mild, domestic 
.enjoyments of a subject, than the stern and unbending 
hardihood fit for a King: for I am perfectly of opinion 
with the celebrated Junius, that there are virtues in a 
private man which are vices in a King t and that the mo-* 
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aarch of a country, in order to preserve respect, should 
avoid familiarity, and keep his person sacred from too gen- 
eral observation* Shakspkare has put into the mouth 
Of his Hehrv the Fourth, a beautiful expression on this 
subject, well worth the attention of Kings— 

" Had I so lavish of my presence been, 

So common hackney 'd in the eyes of men. 

Opinion, that did help the to the Crpwn, 

Had still kept loyal to possession, 

And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. ' 

By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 

But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at ; 

That men would tell their children, This is he." 

Of the number I have heard, I will mention one anecdote 
only, and one remarkable expression of Joseph's, which 
will serve to shew in its true light what his disposition 
was ; and when you consider them as the act and senti- 
ment of a young man nursed in the lap of despotism and 
pride, you cannot but consider them as marvellous. 

In his journey to the low countries, he visited Wurt- 
aaurg; and, in his perambulating alone and incog, stop- 
ped at a little public-house, where the people were busily 
employed in entertaining themselves : he went in, and 
inquired why they were so merry — " Sir," said one of the 
eountry people, "we are celebrating a marriage." " May 
I be permitted to join the company ?" said the disguised 
Emperor. The host obtained that permission for him. 
When he entered the room, the married couple were 
presented to him and he received them with great gaiety, 
sat down, drank their health, and having informed him- 
self of their situation, took leave of the company: but 
What, was their astonishment, when, on lifting up a bottle 
of wine they found a draft for six hundred florins, signed 
Jo SEP fi, and payable for the use of the married couple. 

At Luxembourg, when the people called aloud on Hea- 
Ytn to shower down blessings on him for his affability, he 
made use of this remarkable expression, while his feelings 
moistened his eyes : " I wish I could make you as happy 
>n my care, as I am in your affection !*' 
^ The affability of monarch* has often been magnified. 
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by the foolish, and often blamed by the wise : But, if all 
the instances of condescension practised by kings were like 
that I hare recited of Joseph ; if they arose from a sound, 
unquestionable spirit of philanthropy not from gaping 
curiosity, broad folly, or a peurile inquisitive habit ; and 
if, instead of conceiving those they visit paid for their 
intrusion with the honour of having conversed with ma- 
jesty, and leaving them churlishly, they would generously 
pay them with hard cash as the good Emperor Joseph 
did ; then indeed, their affability might defy the exagger- 
ation of fools, and must certainly command the applause 
of the wise. 

On the 1 3th of July, the ceremony of inauguration 
took place at Brussels. Nothing could equal the splen- 
dour of the place but the general joy of the people : the 
crowds were beyond all conception immense, and every 
thing was carried on with regularity till evening, when 
in playing off some fire-works, that noble building the 
town-house toek fire,^ and was burnt x six unfortunate 
persons lost their lives, and twenty were dangerously 
hurt: those who perished where absolutely roasted, and 
their cries were beyond description piercing. To such a 
temper as Joseph's, you will readily conclude that this 
must be a most afflicting circumstance— it was so ; and 
he left Brussels under the pressure of very different feelinga 
from those with which he entered it, and was followed 
by the prayers and blessings of all the people. 

But now we are to view the reverse of the medal. 
The sound of their prayers for his welfare, and praises of 
his goodness, had hardly died away upon their lips, ere 
their minds turned to revolt and rebellion. I will not 
aay that they were not right in one or other, or which 
of those two extremes : certainly they could not be right 
in both ; much less can their subsequent conduct be jus- 
tified, or accounted for, in any principal in human na- 
ture, but that of the most abject meanness, dastardly 
feebleness, and gross folly. They returned to their alle- 
giance, and besought forgiveness : that forgiveness was 
granted. How they have behaved since, I have alrea- 
dy informed you, (see Letter IV.) and I have now to 
add, that, pillaged by the French, and likely, to be left 
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unprotected, they have again field their necks otrt, §6* 
liciting the protection, and the yoke of Austria, ani 
have actually offered to raise 100,000 men for the Em* 
peror, if he will again drive the French oat of their ter- 
ritories-— «An excellent word that if 1 

How a people, once formed for manly pith and. lovt 
of freedom, couW bend so low, 13 unaccountable. It is 
a question hard to be determined, whether an obstinate 
adherence even to a bad cause, is not more respectable, ' 
than a fickle, alternate dereliction, and adoption of right 
and wrong, as it suits the caprice or convenience of the 
moment ? Of two things so very contemptible, I think 
the former the least ooious and least unmanly. 

At the same t'rme, my observations on the country led 
me to conceive, that under the name of freedom, they 
groaned under the yoke of tyranny; for, though the 
country was, as I have described it, charming, its fe- 
cundity unsurpassed, its face decorated with the best 
gifts of Providence— I mean, smiling fields and bleating 
plains—- though Ceres profusely repaid the labors of the 
husbandman, though every field had the appearance of a 
garden, and though, upon inquiry, I found that land 
which would bring in England five pounds an acre, rent- 
.ed at eight, nine, and ten shillings of our money at most 
•—- yet* in spite of all thfe, the farmers were rather poor 
•in gen£ral~Uiot even one of them to be found rich and 
substantial, like the middle rank of that class of men in 
England* They wanted the great Stimulus to industry 
•—security of their property : they were liable to be turn- 
ed out by their landlords at pleasure, and be plundered 
when it should please some monarch to make war* 

The first of these, however, you will observe, is not the 
oppression of the Emperor 2 it is a tyranny of that worst 
•£ all constituent parts of a state, an aristocracy*— a vile 
aristocracy I— that universal, that every-day despotism^ 
under which all places groan, more or less—* which is ex- 
ercised in all the various gradations of life that chequer 
society, from the great man who, under the name of 
minister, domineers over the peer, to the country fo36*» 
hunting savage y who puts a poor wretch in jail to pine 
|oi years,, (his family, the while, supported by the f*ri*fe 
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charity) only for doing that which makes the enjoyment 
of his own fife, killing a partridge or a hare ! — that aris- 
tocratic tyranny which is seen scowling on the brows of 
a swaggering fellow in power, adopted by his secretary 
with increase, by him handed down to an upstart set of 
fellows in office, dependent on his smile, and by them 
displayed in all the nauseous, despicable forms which 
awkwarkness and ignorance lifted above their stations, 
never fail to assume—the cold reserve, the affected stare, 
the listless nod, the feigned deafness, blindness, absence, 
and other fashionable perfections, which serve a* vents 
for upstart arrogance, and indemnify the sycophant for 
the vile homage and submission which he has before paid 
seme wretch) mean and arrogant as himself I— I tell you, 
my dear Frederick, it is this aristocratic usurpation of 
power, where power exists not, nor is necessary— -this 
insulting assumption of superiority, this hidden petty op* 
^^pxeM&oti which rears its head in every manor, nay, almost 
every town and village in the kingdom, that put the na- 
tions out of tune, mars the harmony of social arrange- 
mentj and renders power in the aggregate obnoxious* 
Why, our very women have their saucy, aristocratic, 
supercilious front, their haughty stare, their coiitemptu* ' 
©us titter; and barter the winning softness of the sex, 
the dimples where the loves/hould dwell, for the haugh- 
ty toss of the head, the ill-natured sneer, and the insult* 
ing Hector's frown— And thus the spirit of aristocracy, 
like a poisonous weed, grows and expands from one to the 
other with baleful luxuriance, gradually overspreading 
the whole face of humanity, stopping the wholesome cur- 
rent of the social atmosphere, and choaking up the less 
rank but more useful plants— Thus it goes round ia 
shameful traffic 5 and, as the poet says, 

«« The wh— re she kicks her cully, 
Court- waiters are kick'd at call* 
We are all kick'd, yet btrily 
While int'rest kick* the ball." 

1* am persuaded, that if the grievances of the. most- des- 
. Petto fftftcs were fairly cstimiied, add awgnedr u> t&e* 
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real authors, the princes of such states would be found 
responsible for a very small share indeed, when compar- 
ed with the aristocracy : and by aristocracy, I mean not 
.merely lords, but all men who convert the wealth which 
Providence has bestowed upon them to the purposes of 
tyranny, exactions, impositions, and oppressions— under 
which four heads we will again find, not only imprison- 
ment for begging alms, imprisonment for shooting a par- 
tridge, but often seduction, adukery, and persecution for 
resisting or resorting to law for punishment of that se- 
duction or adgltery. Of all those things, the proofs, I 
fear, in all nations, are abundant : I am sure they are 
so in the best governed state in Europe— I mean Eng- 
land— 

" Qui capit, ille facit." 

I have thrown up a fool's cap : how many are there 
who will privately put it on I . 
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As the time of my departure from Brussels ap- 
proached, I found the bitter sensation with which I left 
London, in some measure, returning. My fortunate en- 
counter with General Lockhart had afforded me a tem- 
porary respite ; but now i was once more to face an un- 
known country al©ne, without the chance of again meet- 
ing a friend to solace my mind, or mitigate my woe, on 
this side of India* 

"Having seen as much of Brussels as my time and oc- 
casions would at all allow, and, in truth, having rather 
trespassed on my plan, for the reasons just mentioned, I 
determined to push forward as fast as it was possible, 
and took post for Liege, where I arrived, after passing" 
through a beautiful, fertile, well cultivated country, to 
the charms of which the renewed agony of my feeliags 
rendered me almost insensible. 

As we have now almost the whole length of Germany 
before us to travel through, it will be proper, before % 
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proceed further, to give you a genera! idea of the con- 
stitution of this vast empire— over all which) while one 
great monarch nominally presides, there are spread & 
number of petty potentates, who really rule after as dis- 
tinct fbwws of government as almost any two govern- 
ments, however remote in Europe. 

Considering the nature of government abstractedly^ 
otte -would suppose that it arose from the general will of 
the society governed, and Was formed for their use and 
henefit alone t but if we view the different systems scat- 
tered over the civilized part of the earth, we shall find 
that they originated from force and fraud ; and that, in 
their first formation, when bodily prowess, not intellec- 
tual power, iiorc sway— when he that could carry the 
strongest armour, and strike the heaviest "blows, was 
Sure to govern— when mere animal strength and ferocity 
disinherited reason of her rights, and robbed her of that 
ascendency to which the invention of gunpowder, aided 
by the art of printing, has since in some sort restore! 
her— the basis upon which governments were raised was, 
one man, not the whole society; the point then was, how 
this or that strong ruffian could collect most slaves about 
him, not how this or that society should choose the beet 
head : if he has strength to carry havoc through the 
ranks of their enemies, and then to overawe themselves, 
he was sure of dominion over tha people, and left it* to 
his son ; but if it so happened that he did not also be- 
queath to him bodily prowess to preserve it, the next 
strong ruffian seized the reins, flung him from his seat 
and kept it till he, or some one of his heirs, was again 
served so in his turn by some other usurper. Hence 
arose the cabals and intrigues of courts, the spirit of par- 
ty, and intestine commotion ; till at length the people* 
for their own security, and to avoid the horrors of civil 
war, made choice (from dismal .necessity) of some one 
family to rule them, A s society advanced, and opulence 
held forth temptation, some greater ruffian, followed by 
a horde of needy, famished barbarians, made incursions 
on those rulers and being irresistible, as well from num- 
bers firmly *conec ted, as from the powerful impulse of ne-* 
cessity, under whose banners they generally robbed and 
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ravaged, was submitted to on terms, and became Lord 
• Paramovnt of a number of petty sovereigns who did ho- 
mage to him, and fleeced the miserable subjects* to keep 
him in humour ; and thus, in a series of time, the power 
of both took root, and remained immoveable, unless when 
torn up by some violent tempest that convulsed the state* 
and shook it to its foundations. 

Reading this account, you will very naturally exclaim, 
u Good God ! how absurd 1 how irrational i" Yet so 
it is ; and from this source, muddy though it be, is mo* 
dern honor, and modern greatness, and modern high 
blood, derived : from this foul and turbid fountain have 
most of the governments of the world issued ; from 
those strong men of yore have most of our, modern go- 
vernors descended ; and as it generally happens (so 
equally has Providence distributed the gifts of nature) 
that the strength of the intellectual part is in the inverse 
ratio of the animal, perhaps that is the reason why mon» 
archs are formed, in general, of greater bodily vigor 
than mental endowments, and better fitted for the field 
than the cabinet-— and for this reason are obliged to tnke 
from the puisne ranks of their subjects some assistant, so 
far removed from the great standard of antique dignity, 
as to possess understanding enough to govern. 

Upon a retrospective view of the History of Europe, it 
will be found, that for a long time after the birth of 
Christ, Germany was divided among such petty rulers as 
I have described, who each held his little state in sove- 
reignty, and was called Princeps in Latin, or in plain En- 
glish, Prince* After the downfaj of the Western Empire, 
% nation called Franks, from that part called Franconia f 
over-ran a great part of Gaul and Germany, and in the 
£fth century took possession of that part of Gaul which 
lay north of the river Loire. In the year 800, Charle- 
magne, the son of Pepin, their king, formed an immense 
empire in the west, comprehending a great part of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and a part of Spain. About eighty 
years afterwards, the petty princes of Germat^r shook off 
the French Carlovinian race, and elected an emperor of 
their own from the Houst of Bavaria. 
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At last Henry the Fourth, having displeased that grand 
arbiter, the Pope, was put under the ban, and in conse- 
quence deposed by the states ; on which occasion his Ho. 
liness had the address to make that great dignity elective, 
he having uncontroled power over the electors ; since 
which it has continued so, with some modifications, and 
under certain regulations, formed by Charles the Fourth, 
*t the diet of Nuremberg. The election, however, has 
been always so managed, that it has never departed from 
the regular line of succession, but when there was an ac- 
tual want of heirs. 

In a country over which the Pope had such influence, 
it might reasonably be supposed that into He ranee is car- 
ried to a great length ; but it is not so, as a review "uf 
«ach particular state shews. The established religion,* ift 
general, is Popery. Joseph the Second, that good and 
wise monarch, displayed a greater spirit of toleration 
than any other Catholic prince, siuce Henry the Fourth 
•f France* He was not murdered by a friar for it, it is 
*nie— - those days of pious barbarity are past ; but he was 
▼isited on the occasion by his Holiness, who after a va« 
?iety of remonstrances against the relaxation he gave to 
religious severity in his own dominions, finding him un« 
moved by papers, resolved to attack him in person ; but 
whether it was that the pontifical amulet lost its charm 
"when out of the air of Rome, or that his Holiness was 
not properly anointed before, (like Hecate in Macbeth) 
he took his flight, or that he forgot some of those relics 
which were expected to operate on Joseph's mind, so it 
was, that the good Emperor continued inflexibly attach* 
ed to his former resolve 5 and after kissing his Holiness* 
toe, and a thousand other pretty politenesses, sent him 
back to Rome again with hi^ finger in his mouth ; and a 
story to relate,' that would at one time, have sett all Eu* 
rope in a flame, and sent the good monarch, like Henry 
the Second* of England, to lash himself naked, over the 
rotten remains of some vagabond fraudulent priest. 

In the election of emperor, the Jaws of the empire hav« 
laid down no qualification but that which ought to* b$ 
the sine qua non of all princes, namely, that he he jpjius $ 
fonus y et ttf*7/j-— Neither have they made any liiaHatio* 

> 
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in regard to religion, nation, state or age \ nevertheless, 
the majority of the electors being Papists, a Roman Ca«» 
tholic prince is always chosen. 

The rank of the emperor is very great : he is looked 
upon hy all crowned heads as the first European potent- 
ate ; and as such, precedence is always given him and hi$ 
ambassadors : he is the supreme head of the German em- 
pire ; but his power in the administration thereof is li- 
mited indeed. In ancient times, the emperor had consi- 
derable domains and incomes; but warfare and prodigality 
have dissipated the greatest part of them, and they have/ 
been successively alienated or mortgaged, ,so that his 
revenues were very inconsiderable lately, and now*, since 
the French war, are almost as nothing. 

The present emperor Francis found the empire, when 
be was elected, incumbent with difficulties of the most 
enormous magnitude-- a war on which the existence of 
every monarchy in Europe seemed to depend, an ex». 
hausted treasury, and a disposition to revolt in, a part of 
liis dominions, the Netherlands. At this present tirneji 
his situation is, beyond that of eveiy other prince, lamen- 
table :— almost all his resources gone, and an insolent* 
formidable, triumphant enemy, proceeding and carrying, 
conquest by rapid strides through his country. lie caW 
led upon his people to support him. The states of the 
Netherlands, instead of assisting him to stop the progress 
of the enemy, invited and opened their gates to them, pufr 
them in their bosom, and were stung. Of the other; 
states, some refuse their aid, while jsorae have recourse t<v 
feeble expedients ; and, to evade the weight, temporise,, 
procrastinate, and shuffle, till at length will come the; 
French army, and force them to do for their enemy ten. 
times, more than (if done timely, and with a good grace); 
might save the empire and themselves. The King of. 
Prussia, one of those states, on being called upon, says, 
he is busily employed in securing the plunder of Poland,, 
and cannot come*— while the tyger is glutting in the. 
blood of the harmless flocks, the huntsmen are coming* 
upon him^ to cut him off* As an Englishman, zealous* 
fqv the welfare of my country, I wish the King of Prus» 
sift way aoJt, by hj.s attention tp Poland, sacrifice all Ger* 
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many to the French. * As an honest man, I cannot help 
entertaining a wish, that the scandalous and outrageous 
•wrongs done to Poland, and this treachery to the allies 
whom he himself brought into the present difficulties! 
maybe expiated by any ^calamity, however great, that 
does not extend to the interest or well-being of Europe, 

It is a maxim in courts of equity, that a man coming 
to demand redress, should come with clean hands, and, 
seeking equity, should do equity. This maxim has un- 
fortunately never yet extended to decisions between 
states : power is their right, and force decides— Yet, in 
a contest like the preseat, the very foundation of which 
is hostility to kings, and which is carried on in the two- 
fold way of arms, in the open field, and private negocia- - 
tton for insurrection* ; when, for the interest of the cause 
they espouse, as well as their own personal safety, kings 
should assume at once their best form to appreciate them- 
selves, and discredit their enemies in the eyes of mankind ; 
in such a state of things, I say, for the King of Prussia 
arid the Empress of Russia to .take the part they have 
done with regard to Poland, \% so extravagant, that we 
can only account for it in the will of the Almighty pre- 
disposing them for some extraordinary crisis. No one 
would expect them to depart from their accustomed crook- 
ed policy, if safety did not loudly call upon tjiem to pro- 
ceed in the direct road. It is monstrous to see beings 
endowed with common sense, expending themselves in an 
unjust struggle for aggrandizement, while the sword of 
extinction is* suspended by a hair over their heads. 

But to return— in this state is the young emperor at 
this moment, deserted by his people in the Low Coun- 
tries, unaided by his Continental ally, and supported on- 
ly by Great-Britain. What the issue may be, God alone 
can tell : but every one possessing a heart of feeling, or 
a single sentiment of honor or justice, must wish that 
young prince a fortunate delivery from the difficulties 
which the impolicy and wickedness of others have led 
him into, and which the treachery of same of them make 
more formidable, if not utterly insuperable, 
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LETTEM XV. 



HE various districts or territories into which 
Germany is divided, go under a variety of designations, 
not known among us as independent titles to power—- 
principalities*, seigniories, counties, electorates, rnargra- 
vates, and bishoprics lay and spiritual. Of the lay bisho- 
prics, Osnaburg, the prince bishop of which is our Duke 
of York, makes one : and Liege, where we are now ar- 
rived, is the territory of a bishop lay and spiritual, or 
spiritual and temporal, one of the fairest kind of that 
class — for he possesses temporalities, and enjoys them ; 
whereas their lordships merely spiritual, enjoy and have 
the ingratitude and impudence to renounce them : but 
no matter for that ; the bishop of Liege possesses a bi- 
shopric, fruitful in corn, wine, wood, and pasture,' with 
air extremely pleasant and temperate ; and while the latr 
ter gives his terrestrial clay health and appetite, the form* 
er afford him the means of preserving the one, and indulg* 
ing the other, with true spiritual comfort, and high eccle* 
siastical voluptuousness. Incases of repletion, too, the 
mineral waters of the bishopric, particularly the well known 
one of Spa, offer their aid ; and some of the best beer in 
the world, which is brewed in these territories diversifies 
his spiritual Lordship's cup, and with its pungent bitter, 
sends back his palate to his wine with renovated relish. 

It is astonishing how inconsistent with themselves, and 
haw discordant in their constituent principles, some very 
wise institutions are. Thus episcopacy and all other branch- 
es, po3ts or ranks, high or low, commissioned or non- 
commissioned, of the church, publicly and systematically 
profess poverty, abstinence, and an utter indifference to 
temporal concerns, while their livings are enormous, 
and themselves overfed. Nay, so cautiously lias eccle- 
siastical law provided for that, even in our liberal estab- 
lishments, that a bishop, at his instalment, positively de. 
clares, in the face of GooV *t the holy altar, that he is 
averse to being a bishop— nolo e piscopari-~ Under such 
conditions, what must not the charity, the condescension, 
-he mortifying submission of a divine be, to stcop to a 
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bishopric, and suffer such a heavy load to be heaped upon his 
. back— against his will ! Assuredly, the imposing a bisho- 
pric upon him must be a great act of violence on his in- 
clinations ; for I cannot think it possible that a Chris- 
tian divine would,- in the first place, commit the crime of 
simony, by seeking preferment, and gaining it by prosti- 
tution ; much less can I believe that he would be guilty, 
at the holy altar, of a solemn act of perjury, by swear- 
ing nolo episcopari, if he was not actually, and bonajidey 
averse to a bishopric. 

The bishpp of Liege, however, may be fairly acquitt- 
ed on the score of his temporal half, for the share ©f 
transgressions committed by his spiritual half. And un- 
questionably as a Christian divine, he must groan in spi- 
ritual humiliation, when he reflects that his title is em- 
blazoned with the gorgeous vanities of prince of Liege, 
duke gf Bouillon, marquis of Franchemont, count of 
Lqozj 8cc. Sucji ji_sexctf-praud -Worldly titles are of 
themselves sufficient (putting the wine and beer, and re- 
pletion, out of the question) to annihilate the spiritual 
merits of the bishop, and expunge the grace of G ;i Lc«v. 
his name here, if not from himself hereafter. 

Of all kinds of slavery, that nation groans beneath the 
worst, which has the name, without the essence, of a free 
constitution ; and Germany abounds with such. By the 
constitution of this bishopric, the government consists. 
of three States ; the first is the chapter of Liege ; the, 
second, the nobility ; and the third, the deputies of the* 
towns and capital. These, however, are very seldom 
called together, except to raise taxes, or on some such 
extraordinary emergency : but there is a committee of 
the states who meet three times a-w.eek, and in time of 
war daily ; they are always about the prince bishop, to 
make remonstrances, and demand the redress of griev- 
ances— .from whence we may reasonably infer,, that the 
people are well protected, or at least well governed ; the 
continual intercourse between the committee and bishops, 
no doubt, tending to promote a very happy influence in 
favor of the people I © 

In forming this constitution, special care has been ta- 
ken to give the first state a great preponderance^ The 
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chapter is to consist of sixty persons, "who must either 
prove their nobility for four generation s, both by father 
and mother, er have been doctors or licentiates djf divinity 
for seven years, or of law for five years, in some famous 
university, before they can be admitted. 

How is it that the profession of the Iaw~should bear 
sr.ch potent sway in almost all countries— that even in 
Liege, a Catholic country and ecclesiastical government, 
five years study of the law should be deemed an equal 
qualification of seven of divinity ? In England, and its 
dependencies, the ascendency of the law is still greater ; 
and even* in America, that profession is the first step to 
state honors. The truth is, that the science of the law, 
which, however despicable in practice, is the noblest of 
human sciences, quickens and invigorates the understand- 
ing more than all the ©ther kinds of learning put toge- 
ther ; while the study of divinity (I do not mean realdi- 
vinity or morality, but that whimsicle jumble of miracles 
and incongruities, of uilsome cant and rmrrlrrs rhapso- 
dy called so by churchmen) contracts the understanding, 
and bends it into a kind of crooked cunning* Formerly, 
tne ek*gy were the dispensers of the law and they alone 
studied it— happy times ! happy people ! When the uni- 
ted powers of both lawyers and priests were lodged in 
the same person, it is no wonder that they were able to 
enslave the persons, when they had got possession of the 
understanding, of the people— that we at this day see so 
many stupendous monuments remaining of their pride 
and power, and that the bloated load of episcopacy still 
has its votaries and supporters* 

The bishopric of Liege is very populous and extensive % 
containing many large towns, many baronies and seigni- 
ories, seventeen abbeys for menf who must be all gentle- 
men, and eleven for ladies, exclusive of swarms of infe- 
rior note. In this distribution of the abbeys, male and 
female, I do not think that sufficient regard has been had 
to equality of numbers : I really think the fathers have 
been ill used. The ladies, though, I dare say, are well 
enough contented with the arrangement* 

Although, as I have already apprised you, I do pot 
mean to enter into a minute description of towns, so ve- 
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ty easily found in many volumes of geography and his- 
tory, there occasionally occur certain curiosities in some 
of those towns, which it would be unpardonable in rae 
to pais over, as they may not perhaps be found in such 
books of those sciences as fall in your way* 

Liege, the capital of the bishopric, is unquestionably 
a beautiful city, of immense size : its opulence, its plea- 
santness, its plenty, and salubrity, may be calculated from 
the name it has long been expressly called by way of 
eminence— tfie Paradise of Priests— Indeed, it must 
needs be a holy and happy city ; for it is chiefly occu- 
pied with convents, churches, and other religious foun- 
dations. 

The Paradise of Priests ! — Excellent 1 Why, if the 
genius of sensuality himself were to torture his invention 
for centuries, to strike out an appellation for the -grand 
emporium of luxury, voluptuousness, and sensual enjoy- 
ment, he could not have hit on one so singularly appro- 
priate as the Paradise of Prfests* 

In a grand cathedral here* arc five great silver chestf 
lull of reliqucs, besides several silver statues of saints ; 
^nd a Saint George on horseback, of massy, gold ; and in 
Sarnt William's Convent* without the city, is the tomb of 
the famous English traveller Sir John Mandeville, from 
whom all lying travellers have been since proverbially 
called Mandevilles—»'\vi appellation which, I promise you, 
I will ha-zard the imputation of dulness rather than incur* 
I suppose it was for his truly priestlike powers in the 
marvellous^ that he was honored with a birth among theit 
reverences. They have thought it necessary, however, 
to entreat, by an inscription in bad French, all persons 
'who see it, to pray for his soul. In truth, poor Sir John's 
marvellous stories were as harmless as ever were invent- 
ed, and entertaining to boot. If so much could be said 
for their reverences they might venture to rest their fu- 
ture safety on their own innocence and God's mercy: 
but I fear their miracles cut deeper, and will be found to 
go to a much more important and serious account* 
* In the bishopric of Liege, twenty miles from the ca- 
pital, stands the famous town of Spa, so renowned for 
its excellent waters,, that it has become a vulgar name 
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for almost all mineral waters whatsoever. These aj# 
said to open obstructions, concoct crudities, dry up ex- 
cessive moisture, and strengthen the nerves and bowels} 
and suck is their reputation, that prodigious quantities of 
them are carried into foreign countries* 

Fortunate coincidence, to have such a choice and easy 
panacea for intemperance attached to ti*e Paradise of 
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Aix -la-chaps ele— The imperiar city of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, by the Germans called- Achen,, lies at the 
distance of twenty-six miles, nearly east, of Liege. Am 
it was a moderate stage, the weather fine, and the face 
of the country around beautiful, 1 found my journey ex* 
tremely pleasant, and entered* that famous city, in as good, 
a disposition, to be pleased with it, as circumstances and 
reflections so melancholy as- mine (which in spite ef eve- 
xy effort,, wouki intrude themselves) may be supposed t^ 
allow* It is certainly a very fine city, and well deserves 
the reputation, it hasin allparts of the world. 

Perhaps no city in Germany has a fairer claim to anti- 
quity thaa Aix-la-Chapelle ; for it was famous, even in? 
the time o£ the ancient Romans, for its waters, and was 
by them called Aquisgranunij or Urbs Aquensis* It was 
destroyed by the Huns, who, like the French now, des- 
troyed and trampled under foot every vestige of refine- 
ment, wherever they carried their conquests; and it lay 
in ruins tilt it was rebuilt by Charlemagne,, who rriade it 
the seat of his empire on this side of the Alps. By him it 
was ordained y the kings of the Romans should be crown* 
cd there : and it has been famous, since that time, for 
councils and treaties, particularly that famous one be- 
tween France and Spain in 1663, and another lately be- 
tween France and Great Britain* 

Although there are many Protestants,, both Luthe- 
rans and GaLvanists, in this city, they are obliged to go> t 
to church two miles off, at a place called Vaels, in th* 
dutchy of Limburg - r so that Popery prevails with &ojnt 
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portion of its in t of e ranee* Here, as in af! other place? 
subject to its power, it has raised the Gothic gloomy 
pile, accumulated enormous masses of wealth, and hoard- 
ed up treasures, under the gulling pretexts of religious 
paraphernalia: a golden casket, set with precious stones 
of inestimable value, is hoarded up, not for the actual 
value of the moveable, but as the only fit receptacle for 
a relique it contains-— a curious one, too, even of its kind 
a bit of earth !— A bit of earth ? Yes ! a bit of earth, 
common earth !— only with this fortunate circumstance 
in addition, that a drop of the blood of Saint Stephen 
fell, or is said to have fallen, upon it, as he was stoned 
to death ! think of that, master Frederick ! Why, 
•when those things occur to me, I feel myself agitated 
by a whimsical tumult of sensations, serious and ludi- 
crous, sorrqwful and merry, that it is impossible to de- 
scribe—something like that state in which the spirits flut- 
ter when a person whimpers between a laugh and a cry. 
But, to carry the matter farther, when we recollect that 
some of the wisest and brightest of mankind, some of 
the bravest warriors, sternest philosophers, and ablest 
statesmen^ that ever existed, have been the dupes of those 
shallow artificers, and actually have knelt in devout 
homage to these bits of earth, bone, sticks, and stone, 
fee. we mus w allow that it answers a great and noble end, 
by pointing out to us the infirmity of our nature, and 
shewing us, to use the words of one of our brightest 
luminaries, " what shadows we are> and what shadows 
we pursue I" 

We have already had, and are likely yet to have, such 
a clumsy load of cathedrals to attend to, that I should 
not mention that of Aix-ia-Chapelle (a large, gloomy, 
dreary, old-fashioned, Gothic pile), were it not that it 
carries along with it some matters worthy of notice,. 
What think you, then, of an emperor, a pope, and three 
hundred and sixty-five bishops, in one company ? Oh 1 
precious assemblage 1 But where, I hear you ask— where, 
in the name of God, collect the bishops ? a pope and 
emperor are easily had I My dear Frederick, three 
hundred and sixty-five bishops might easily be picked up 
£a Christendom, and leave more behind, too, thaawouhj 
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serve any useful purpose td the world.— Yes, the empe- 
r»r Charlemagne, and three hundred and sixty-five bish- 
ops, were present at the consecration of this cathedral by- 
Pope Leo the Third. The emperor lies now in great state 
tinder the altar of the choir : Pope Leo rots in Rome ; 
and for the bishops, they are gone, perhaps, as Hamlet 
says, u to stop a beer barrel.*'*— 

" The imperial Caesar, dead, and turn'd to clay. 
Might stop a hole, to keep the wind away." 

From such a splendid and opulent attendance at the 
consecration, one would naturally expect that this cathe- 
dral would have been, at the veiy outset, enriched with 
costly and valuable trappings : but no— one image of 
that of Leige would purchase the whole. It should be 
recollected, however, that they were all, excepting the 
emperor, Churchmen— -a class, whose charity, generally 
speaking, has, like a ring, neither end nor beginning ; 
or at least ends and begins in itself, where nobody can 
see it ; or, according to the old proverb, begins at home* 

To compensate, however, for those worldly, worthless 
vanities, gold, silver, and jewels, his Holiness, and their 
three hundred and sixty-five Graces, presettted.the cathe- 
dral with some exquisite pieces of relique, of more in- 
estimable value, by their account, than the mines of 
Potosi or Golconda : the first, an old covering—it would 
be folly for me to say, whether gown, petticoat, or shift 
•—but they, that is to say* the priests, say, and the faith- 
ful believe them, that it was the shift worn by the Vir- 
gin Mary at the birth of Christ — how their Holinesses 
came by it, is hard to conjecture :— »in the next place, 
a piece of coarse cloth, which, they also say, and are 
believed when they say, was girt about Christ on the 
cross : thirdly, a piece of cord, with which they say he 
was bound .'—fourthly, some of the blood of Saint Ste- 
phen, now eighteen hundred years old ;— jnd, fifthly, a 
picture of the Virgin and Child, embossed on a jasper 
by Saiat Luke. With all due deference to their Rever- 
ences' knowledge, I should think a dozen statues in gold 
of the apostles would be rather a more valuable gift, and, 
more ornamental, than these rags and cords, which I 
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dart say did not cost altogether six pence* We talk 
here of our blue ribbons, our red ribbons, and our stars 
as great donations ; but I think the presents of the Pope 
and three hundred and sixty-five bishops to the cathe- 
dral of Aix-la*Chapelle, beat them out of the field, whe- 
ther we consider the magnificence of the gift, or the 
generosity of the givers* 

But that which, above all things, renders Aix.la- 
Chapelle worthy of notice, is. the salubrity of its waters, , 
which bring from England, and all other European na- 
tions, a vast concourse of valetudinarians, who contri- 
bute at once to the gaiety and opulence of the city and 
adjacent country. Some of those waters are used for 
drinking, and others for bathing, resembling very much, 
in their quality, the virtues of those of Bath in Somer- 
setshire, but that some of them are still hotter and stron- 
ger : they are unpleasant to the taste till use reconcile* 
the palate to them, and most of them have a very oJfen- 
^z smell ; but they are ofien powerful in effect, and 
give relief in a great variety of maladies ; and they are 
rendered still more palitable by the commodious neatness 
qf the baths* tfce excellence of the accommodations, and 
the great plenty of provisions, which are at once good 
and reasonable in this city* 

I staid so short a time at Aix-la-Chapelle, that I could 
not, without the aid of some of the miracles wrought 
by the saints of the Romish Church, or Sir John^Man- 
deville, acquire a sufficient knowledge of the people, to 
attempt a description of them, or their manners— but it 
and Spa are so well known, that you cannot have much 
trouble in finding a description of them already written* 

As far as ray observations enabled me to judge, there 
was nothing in the German character that had the power 
either to create interest, or excite great attention.— 
They are ^rather to be approved than admired ; and* 
wanting those prominent features that so whimsically 
chequer other nations with the extremes of bad and good* 
majestic and ridiculous, afford little subject to the tra-* 
veller for the indulgence of sentimental reflection, or to, 
tfce philosopher for the exercise of moral speculation*. 
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JDiddikg adieu to the famous city of .Aix-ht- 
Chapclle, which, very nntraveller-like, I passed without 
drinking of its waters, I pushed on, and soon arrived at the 
city of Juliers, the capital of a duchy of that name, six- 
teen miles from Aix. The country itself is wonderfully 
fruitful, teeming with abundance of all sorts of corn, 
wood, pasture, woad, coal and cattle ; above all, ti most 
excellent breed of horses, of which great numbers are 
exported. 

As to the city, though a capital, there was nothing in 
it that I thought worth attention-— that of neatness is its 
greatest praise. It is not like Liege, overloaded with 
enormous church edifices ; but, what is much better, the 
people are .opulent, the poor well supplied ^ and all happy*' 
In all likelihood, this is owing to the inhabitants being 
ft mixture of Protestant and Roman Catholic ; for, by a. 
treaty between the Elector Palatine and the Emperor of 
Brandenburg, respecting the succession of the territories 
of the Duke of Cleves, both the Lutherans and Calvinists' 
of this duchy, and of Berg, are to enjoy the public ex- 
ercise of their religion, and all other religious rites. 

If experience would allow us to wonder at any thing 
in the. management of the rulers of nations, it must sure- 
ly be matter of astonishment that in an article of such 
consequence as eternity, and which must be directed by' 
private sentiments alone,, such violence should systemati- 
cally be offered to opinion, and that mankind should be 
dragooned, as they have been for so many centuries, into 
the profession of particular modes of faith. Combating' 
opinion by force is so absurd, that I am sure those who 
attempted it, never could flatter themselves with the 
slightest hopes of success. It is therefore clear, that it 
was in motives very different from real wishes for the 
eternal welfare of man's soul, that religious persecution 
originated. Political finesse and state stratagem are the 
parents of persecution : and until every constitution is 
clean purged of religious prejudices, it must continue to 
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he clogged with obstructions) and involved in confusion* 
Xf it be objected that certain religious sects are hostile to 
certain states, it may be answered, that they are so be- 
cause the state is hostile to them. Cease to persecute, 
and they will cease to be hostile— Jb£/0to causa tollitur 
efectus. It is folly, broad folly, to suppose that there 
are in any particular religion, seeds of hostility to go-\ 
veroment* any more than any particular name, complexi- \ 
en, stature, or color of the hair. Put, for experiment, 
all the men in the kingdom of above five feet ten inches 
high) under tests and disqualifications, (and it would be 
full as rational as any other tests}-— and, my life for it, 
they would become hostile, and very justly too ; for there 
is no principle, human or divine, that enforces our attach- 
znent to that government *hich refuses us protection, much 
less to that which brands us with disqualifications, and 
stigmatizes us vitfr unmerited marks of inferiority. 

The states of this duchy, and that of Berg, consist of 
the nobility and the deputies of the four chief towns of ' 
each ; and they lay claim to great privileges in their di- 
ets— -but they are subject to the Elector palatine, to 
whom they annually grant a certain sum for the ordinary 
charges of the government, besides another which bears . 
the name of a free gift. 

Some authors say that this town was founded by Ju- 
lius ; others deny it ; the dispute has run high, and it 
is impossible to be determined : fortunately, however, 
for mankind, it does not signify a straw, who built it ; 
nor could the 'decision of the question answer any one 
end that I know, of instruction, profit, or entertain- 
ment. Parva leves capiunt animos. Those who rack 
their brains, or rather their heads, for brains they can 
have none, with such finical impertinent enquiries, should 
be punished with mortification and disappointment for 
the misuse of their time* But what else can they do ? 
You say, Why, yes ; they might sit idle, and refraia 
from wasting paper with such execrable stuff ; and that 
would be better. By the bye,, if there were two good 
friends in every library in Europe, licensed to purge it» 
like the Barber and Curate in Don %wxotte % of all it& 
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useless and mischievous stuff, many, many shelves that 
now groan under heavy -weights would stand empty. 

Travelling over a very even road, and country ex- 
tremely flat, (for from Aix-la-Chapelle I met vith but 
one hill) I arrived at Cologne, the capital, not only of 
the archbishopric of that name, but of the Circle of the 
Lower Rhine. My spirits, which were not in the very 
best tone, were not at all raised on entering the crtyV by 
the ringing of church-bells, of all tones and sizes, in 
every quarter. Being a stranger, I thought \\ had been 
a rejoicing day; but, on inquiry, found that it was the 
constant practice. Never, in my life, had I heard such 
an infernal clatter : never before had I seen any thing so 
gloomy and melancholy— the streets black— dismal bells 
tolling— bald -pated friars, in myriads, trailing their long 
black forms through the streets, moulding their faces in- 
to every shape that art had enabled them to assume, in 
order to excite commiseration, and begging alms with a 
melancholy song calculated for the purpose, somewhat 
like that of our blind beggars in London, and produc- 
tive of the same disagreeable effect upon the spirits. In 
short I was not an hour in Cologne, when those circum- 
stances, conspiring with the insuperable melancholy of 
my mind, made me wish myself out of it. 

Nevertheless, Cologne is a fine city ; and if it be any 
satisfaction to you to sprn those fine imaginary ligaments 
that, in the brain of the book-worm, connect the an- 
cient and modern world, I will inform you, that it was 
anciently called Colonia Agrippina^ because Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero, was born there, and honored it 
with a Roman colony, because it was her birth-place. 
The mind, forced back to that period*, and contemplat- 
ing the mischiefs " of that monster Nero, cannot help 
wishing that Cologne had been burnt the night of her 
birth, and Miss Agrippina buried in the ruins, ere she 
had lived to give birth to that scourge of the world. 

Although the established religion here be the Roman 
Catholic, extraordinary as it may appear, they are very 
jealous of power ; and though the elector, by his officers, 
administers justice in all criminal causes, they will no^ 
permit him, in person, to reside above three days at a 
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(time m the city, nor *to bring a great train with Jiim 
-when he,vi&ksjLt; iorrthis reason he commonly resides 
.at iBorme. 

Cologne has a wjy considerable trade, particularly in 
Rheniah ;wine; and its gin is. reckoned the best in the 
world, and bears a higher price than any other in all tbe 
nations of Europe. 

Like all great JLoraan Catholic cities, it has a profu- 
sion of churches, crosses, miracles, saints, and church 
trinkets; and I really think it has more steeples and bells 
than any two cities in Germany. As Liege was called 
the Paradise of -Priests, this ought to be called the Gol- 
gotha of Skulls and Sknlkcaps. In the church of Saint 
.Ursula, they shew, or pretend. at least to shew* the bone's 
-of eleven thousand virgin martyrs. The skull* of some 
of those imaginary virgins are in silver cases, and others 
.in skull-caps, of cloth, of gold, and velvet. -And in 
the church of Saint Gerion, are ft© less than nine hun- 
dred heads af Moorish cavaliers, of the army of the 
•Emperor Constant! ne, (previous to that. saint *s conver- 
sion to Christianity) who they say was beheaded for re- 
fusing to sacrifice to idols: by the bye, the Popish dl- 
< Vines burn, instead of beheading, 'for- not sacrificing to 
idols— -Every one of those heads, however, has a cap of 
scarlet, adorned with pearls. The whole forms a specta- 
cle no doubt equally agreeable and edifying. It struck 
«me, however, as an extremely ludicrous sight, malgre 
•the solemnity of so many death's heads: and when their 
story was recounted, I could not help internally chuck- 
ling, and saying (rather punningly, to be sure) " Ah! 
what blockheads ye must have been, to suffer yourselvea 
to be separated from your snug warm bodies, rather than 
drop down and worship an idol, in which so many gooi 
Christian divines have shewn you an example!" This, 
you will conclude, I said to myself: an avowal of my 
sentiments in that place might have given my head a title 
to a scarlet cap and pearls; and as I had some further 
'iuse for it, I did not think it expedient to leave it behind 
.me in the church of Saint Gerion-— so, very prudently , 
*kept iiny < mind , tot myself* 

H 
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Coming out of the church, a multitude of beggars, all 
in canonical's, or student's habits, surrounded, beseech- 
ing me for alms— one, pour l'amour de Dieu ; another, 
pour l'amour de la Sainte Vierge ; a third, pour le salut 
de notre Redempteur j a fourth, pour l'amour de Saint 
•Gerion ; and so on ! 

When I had gone as far as P'wished in donations, ano- 
ther attacked me : though I told him my charity-bank 
iv as exhausted, he persevered, and was uncommonly so- 
licitous-— till at length, having exhausted the whole ca- 
talogue of saints that are to be found in the calendar, he 
raised his voice from the miserable whine of petition, 
and exclaimed with great energy, " Par les neuf cent 
tetes des Cavaliers Maures qui sont sanctifies au Ciel, je 
vous conjure de me faire l*aumone!" This was too for- 
midable an appeal to be slighted; and so, in homage to 
,the skulls and red caps, I put my hand in my pocket, 
and stopped his clamours* v 

Those miserable modes of peculation are the most par- 
donable of any produced by the church : we have no 
right to regret a* trifle sacrificed at the shrine of compas- 
. sion, even when that compassion is mistaken ; but our 
reason revolts at imposition, when it calls coercion to 
its aid, and assumes the name of right. 

Without any national predilection, which you know 
I am above, I think our church affairs in Scotland are 
arranged upon a better system than any other that I know 
of: hence their clergy are in general examples worthy 
cf imitation, for learning*, piety, and moral conduct. 
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iabored investigations to establish connee*. 
tions between the history of the ancient and business of 
the modern world, and virulent disputes about trifles of 
antiquity, such as in what year this place was built, ot 
that great man was born, when and where Julius Csesar 
landed in England, whether he passed this road or that, 
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what rout Hannibal took over the Alpt, and such like,' 
are so essentially uninteresting, useless, and unimportantj 
so unprofitable, and, one would think, so painful too, 
that it is wonderful how so many men of great learning, 
have been unwise enough to employ their lives in the 
research* 

It does not follow, however, that when information 
that tends to recall to our minds the great men of an- 
tiquity is presented to us, we should reject it. A man 
of classical taste and education feels a delight in those 
little memorials of what gave him pleasure in his youth. 
I know a gentleman, who, being at Seville, in Spain, 
travelled to Cordova, for no other purpose but to see the 
town where Lucan and Seneca were born: and I dare 
say, that if you were at Cologne, you would be much 
pleased to see the town-house, a great Gothic building, 
which, contains a variety of > ancient inscriptions; the 
first to commemorate the kindness of Julius Caesar to 
the Ubii, who inhabited this place, and of whom you 
have found mention made by him in his commentaries, 
and also his building two wooden bridges over the Rhine : 
a second commemorates Agustus sending a colony here. " 
There is also a cross-bow of whalebone, twelve feet 
long, eight broad, and four inches thick, which they 
who speak of it conjecture to have belonged to the Em- 
peror Maximin. There are also some Roman inscrip^ 
tions in the arsenal, the import of which I now forget. 

It is very extraordinary, but certainly a fact, that there 
are, about Cologne, families yet existing, who indulge 
the senseless ambition of pretending to be descended 
from the ancient Romans, and who actually produce their; 
genealogies, carried down from the first time this city 
was made a colony of the Roman empire. Of all kinds 
of vanity, this is perhaps the most extravagant ; for, if 
antiquity merely be the object, all are equally high, since 
all must have originated from the same stock ; and if it 
be the pride of belonging to a particular family who 
were distinguished for valor or virtue, % claim which of- 1 
ten only serves to prove the degeneracy of the claimant, 
it could not apply in the case of ^a whole people : but this >. 
is among the frailties of humanity j and we are often s* ' 
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dazfcled with the splendor of terestrial glory, that w*r 
endeavor to be allied to it even by the most remote and* 
ridiculous connections. I heard of a man, whose pride 
and boast, when drunk, was, that Dean Swift had oner 
thrown bis mother's oysters (she was an oyster-wench) 
about the street, and then gave her Jialf a crown as- an. 
atonement for the injury. On the strength of this affi- 
nity did he call the Dean nothing but Cosin Jonathan^ 
though the Dean was dead before he was born i 

But of all the stories I have ever heard as illustrative 
of this strange ambition, that which the late lord Anson 
has left us is the most striking. When that great man 
was travelling In the East, he hired % vessel to visit the 
island of Tenedos: his pilot, a modern Greek, pointing 
to a bay as they sailed along, exclaimed in great triumph, 
" There, ay, there it was that bur fle*et lay."— tt WhaC 
fleet?" interrogated Anson—" Why, our Grecian .fleer, 
a* the siege of Troy," returned the pilot. 

While those doughty descendants of the ancient Ro- 
mans indulge the cheerless idea of their great and ilfat* 
trious line of ancient ancestry, the prince who rules them* 
felicitates himself with the more substantial dignities 
and emoluments of his modern offices. As elector and 
archbishop of Cologne, he has dominion over a large, 
fruitful, and opulent' country : he is the most, powerful 
of the ecclesiastical electors: he has many su&Vagaii 
princes, lay and spiritual, under him; and he is arch* 
chancellor of the Holy Roman Empire. The revenues 
of his archbishopric amount annually to one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds Sterling ; and as elector, lie is 
possessed of other great benefices* I presume, because 
he is a prince, that he is a man of sense ; and, I will 
venture to say, that, as such, he would not barter those 
good things for the power to demonstrate that Lucretia 
was his aunt, Brutus his grandfather, and the great Ju- 
lius Casar himself his. cousin-german. 

Christ chose his disciples out of fishermen. The Chap* 
ter of Cologne is, perhaps, on the contrary, the very 
most aristocratic body existing, being composed of forty 
canons* who are princes or counts of the empire— .Of 
those, twenty-five- choose the archbishop, and many ad» 
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▼ance one of their own body to that great and wealthy 
dignity, if they pleas©* ' 

From Cologne I proceeded to the town of Bonne, which 
is said to take its name from the pleasantness of. its situa- 
tion. Here the elector resides, and has a very fine pa-* 
lace. The country around is extremely fruitful and plea-' 
sant, and is blessed with most of the good things which, 
render the rich magnificent and happy, and remind the 
poor of their inferiority and wretchedness— particularly* 
wine, which is here remarkably excellent. It contains 
churches, priests, convents, cloisters, Sec; but I need 
not mention them — what place could exist without them? 

I should not forget to tell you, that, at this place, Ju- 
lius Casar built one of his bridges across the Rhine- 
works which would have handed down to posterity the 
name of a common man, for the magnitude of the struc- 
ture and ingenuity of the contrivance, but are lost in the 
crowd of astonishing talents which distinguish that 
brightest of mortals. The greatest biographer of anti- 
quity says of him, that he was as great a general as Han- 
nibal, as great an orator as Cicero, and as great a politi- 
cian as Augustus; but it might be added, that he was 
among the first poets of his day— that he was of the first 
mechanical genius, and the finest gentleman, in Rome. 

Nature seems to have formed, in Caesar, a compendi- 
ous union of all human talents, as if to demonstrate how 
unavailing they were when opposed to strict rigid hones- 
ty and virtue in the character of Brutus. 

To g« from Bonne to Frankfort, there are two ways 
—one over the mountains of Wetterania, the other up 
the river Rhine. I made no hesitation to adopt the lat- 
ter, and was rewarded for ray choice with the view of as 
fine a country, inhabited by as fine a race of people, as 
I had ever seen. Valleys filled with birds, plains ena- 
melled with corn-fields, and the hills covered with vine- 
yards, regaled the eye, and conveyed to the mind all the 
felicitating ideas of plenty, natural opulence, and true 
prosperity. My anxiety, however, to get forward, and 
disengage myself from a species of solitude in a country 
where, though travelling is cheap, . accommodations of 

H2 ' 
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roost kinds in the public house* are bad, induced tti* t* 
pu*sh on, without taking the time* necessary for making- 
accurate observations on the country as I passed 1 ; so 
that, gliding, as it were, imperceptibly) through a num- 
ber of towns, of which I recollect Nothing distinctly but 
the names of Cob lent* and Mentz, £ arrived at the great) 
free, and imperial city of Frankfort on the Maine* 

Here I shaft stop) for a short time, my relation, i*t 
order to giv* you time for just reflection and examination of 
-what I have already written : and as, in the latter part 
of it, I have skimmed very Kjghtiy over the country* I 
desire that you will supply the deficiency of my informa- 
tion by close research in books ; inform yourself of the 
great outlines of the Germanic Constitution ; look back 
to its origin, its progress, and its establishment ; thence 
proceed to the distinc't parts, dr inferior states, of which 
it is composed ; ponder them all well ; and from those 
draw your own inferences, and let me hear what they 
are with freedom : should they be wrong, I will endea- 
vor to set them right ; but should they be right, they 
will afford me the most Kvely satisfaction ; for they will 
serve to correct one of the greatest errors under which 
youth labors— an over-Weening, sanguine imagination, 
that things in this life are, or at least can be modelled 
into perfection ; whereas experience, and a just observa- 
tion of the history of mankind, will shew, that on this 
ball things will never be as they ought, but must remain 
as they are— imperfect. 
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X hA country about Fratikfbrt is delightful", 
rich and fruitful, and watered by the beautiful river 
Maine, which divides the city into two parts, that on 
the north being called Frankfort, and that on the south* 
Saxenhausen, from the Saxons, who are supposed to have 
been the founders of it. The city itself is large, popu- 
lous, and rich; and distinguished for being the place 
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wftere the emperor and* king of the Romans is elected-, 
though, by the appointment of Charlemagne, Cologne 
fias a superior elaim to that honor. Tfee magistrates, 
and? great part of the inhabitant*, arc Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists ; notwithstanding which, most of the churches 
are in the hands of the Roman Catholics— a laudable in* 
stance of the true tolerant spirit of a wise and virtuous 
Institution, and a heavy reflection upon, as well as a no* 
BIc example to the Popish Powers of Europe. 

The territory belonging to Frankfort is of very consi- 
derable extent ; and the trade carried on* through it r by 
means of the rivers Rhine and Maine, of very great im- 
portance, not only to the country itself, but to other 
commercial nation?, and particularly to Great Britain, 
whose manufactures are sent to Frankfort, and thence 
circulated through, the Continent, in amazing quantities. 

The fairs of Frankfort are talked of all over Europe— 
of such importance are they in the work! of commerce. 
They are held, one at Easter, and another in September, 
and continue for three weeks, during which time the 
resort of people there from all quarters is astonishing. 
Every thing is done by the government to vender them as 
attractive to merchants as possible ; and taxes or duties 
are extremely low— a bale of the value of ten or twenty 
thousand crowns paying duty only about ten or eleven 
pence of our money. All commodities from all parts of 
the world are sold there, and circulated through the em- 
pire ; but, particularly, books are soM in prodigious quan- 
tities. After the fairs are over, the shops of the foreign 
merchants are shut up, and their names written over 
their doors. 

To give an idea of the great importance these fairs 
are to commerce, I need only mention, that in the present 
'War, the impediments thrown by the French in the way 
of the transit of goods up the Rhine, and the shutting 
tip that fair, gave a most alarming paralysis- to the manu- 
facturing establishments of England, and a shock to pub- 
lic credit in consequence, that would, but for the timely 
interference of Parliament, have, in all probability, bee* 
fctat to the national tredit. 
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Frankfort is, im many respects, a pleasant place : the 
merchants are extremely convivial asd sociable, and form 
clubs, where they meet to drink tea and coffee, and play 
at cards. There is a play-house also, a great number of 
coffee-houses, and other houses of entertainment in abun- 
dance. The country around is covered with woods and 
vineyards, and the circumjacent villages are very plea* 
sant, and well supplied with houses of entertain:. lent, to 
which the inhabitants of the city resort in the Summer 
season : and the inns in Frankfort are excellent. 

A singular custom prevails here, which I think wortk 
mentioning : Taverns are denoted by pine trees planted 
before the doors of them ; and the different prices of 
the wines in their cellars are marked in cyphers on the 
door-posts. 

In the town here is presented the original Golden Bull, 
or Pope's Authority, which contains the rules and orders 
to be observed at the election of the Emperors. The 
Golden Bull is never shown to strangers but in the pre- 
sence of two of the council and the secretary— It is a 
little manuscript in quarto, consisting of forty-two leaves 
of parchment, with a gold seal of three inches in diame- 
ter, of the value of twenty ducats, hung to it by a cord 
of yellow silk. It is said to be written in Latin and 
Gothic characters, without diphthongs ; and kept in a 
black box, together with two written translations of it 
into the German language. 

It is said of Frankfort, that the Roman Catholics pos* 
fless the churches, the Lutherans the dignities, and the 1 
Calvinists the riches. It is therefore one of the few pla- 
ces in Christendom where the churches and the riches do 
mot go into the same hands. 

From Frankfort to Augsburgh, I passed through a 
number of towns, all of them so very inconsiderable as 
not to merit any particular description. The way lies 
from the Palatinate through the Circle of Suabia. In 
the extreme end of the Palatinate, and immediately be- 
fore entering the Dutchy of Wirtemberg, the country is 
% covered with fir-trees, and money is so scarce in it, that 
a loaf of wheaten bread, weighing eight pounds, costs 
krot two pence. 
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The- city of Augsburgh is the capital of a bishopric of 
that name in the Circle of Suabia, and is worthy of the 
attention of the classical traveller for its antiquity. 
About twelve years before the birth of Christ, Augustus 
Csesar subdued all this country, and, on the place where 
Augsburgh now stands, formed a colony, gave the town 
the name of Augusta Vindelicorum, and put it under the 
government of Drusus the brother of Tiberius, after- 
wards emperor of Rome. The inhabitants of this-, place 
were the Vindelici, a branch of the Ilryriarrs. But, an- 
cient though it be, it has little more of antiquity to en- 
title it to notice than the bare name ; for it ha* been pil- 
laged so often, particularly by that monster Attila^ that 
there are scarcely any remains of its antiquity to be found; 
Augsbttrgh is now, however, a handsome city— -the 
public buildings in general magnificent, and adorned 
with fountains, water engines o£ a curious? construction, 
and statues; 

The nrcst rich and splendid part' of- the town belong! 
to a faintly of the name of Fuggersi (originally dtscends- 
edfpom a weaver)^ who enriched themselves by com- 
merce, and one of whom rendered notr only* hirasei£ but 
the w^ole family^ conspicuous, by eritertaining the Empe- 
ror Charles the Filth in a superb manner, and supplying 
Him with money, and then throwing his bond into the 
fire ; in return for which the emperor mad* him a count 
of the empire. 

This city is- remarkable for goldsmith's' ware ; audit* 

mechanics are equal to any in the world, for works in 

gold, ivory* clocks, and time -piece* ; and they engrave 

better than any people in Germany, which brings them 

considerable profits. But what they are, above all other 

people eminent for, is the manufacturing steel-chains so 

prodigiously fine, that when one of them, of a span in 

length, has been put about the neck of a flea, it lifts up 

the whole of it as it leaps ; and yet those are sold for less 

than a shilling of our money a piece. 

Controversy, and difference in religious opinions, which 
has almost, ever since the commencement of Christiani- 
ty, disgraced the human understanding, and defaced soci- 
ety, imposes upon the liberal well-thinking traveller, the 
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and, as it will make its way with more force and subtlety 
to your senses than those I have -yet shewn you, will be 
likely to be longer retained in remembrance." 

He spoke a few words in German, which of course I 
did not -understand, to a vision bearing the shape of a 
human creature, who, I .understood, was a lay -brother?; 
and, turning dowji a long alley, brought me to his cell, 
.where we were soon followed by the aforesaid lay-bro- 
ther, with a large earthen jug of liquor, two glasses, 
and a plate with some delicately white biscuit* 

" You must know," said the friar, " that the convent 
•f Carmelites at Augsburgh has for ages been famed for 
beer unequalled in any part of the world; and I hare 
brought you here to have your opinion— -for, being an 
.Englishman, you must be a judge, {he Britons being 
famed for luxury, and a perfect knowledge of the scavior 
vivrc*" He poured out, and drank to met it looked 
liker the clearest Champaigne than beer—- 1 never tasted 
any thing to equal it ; and he seemed highly gratified by 
my expressions 'of praise, which I lavished upon it, as 
well from politeness, as regard to truth. 

After we had drank a glass each, "I have been re- 
flecting," said the friar, " on the singular flight of fan* 
cy that directed your steps into this convent— .Your mind 
was diseased, my son! and a propitious superintending 
Power has guided your steps to a physician, if you will 
but have the goodness to take the medicine he offers." 

I stared with visible marks of astonishment. 

<* You are surprised," continued he; ",but you shall 
hear ! When first you disclosed to me those sickly flights 
of your mind, I could on the instant have answered them : 
but you are young— yau are an Englishman— -two cha- 
racters impatient of reproof ; the dogmas of a priest, I 
thought therefore, would be sufficiently difficult to be 
digested of themselves, without any additional distase 
caught from the chilling austerity of a chapel!" 

1 looked unintentionally at the earthen jug, and smiled. 

" It is very true," said he, catching my very inmost 
thoughts from the expression of my countenance— " it 
is very true ! ,good doctrine may, at certain times, and 
with certain persons, foe mere effectually enforced undor 



ihe cheering influence of tlie social board, than by tn* 
authoritative declamation and formal sanctity of the pul- 
pit ; nor am I, though £ Carmelite, one of those who 
pretend to think, that a tiding in itself good, can be 
made bad by decent hilarity, and the animation produced 
by a moderate and wise use of the goods of this earth. 9 ' 

I was astonished— 

" You fell into a reverie," continued he, " produce*! 
by a contemplation of the happiness of a society existing 
without any difference, and where' no human breatli 
should be wasted on a sigh, no ear tortured With a 
groan, no tears to trickle, no griefs or calamities td 
wring the heart." 

" Yes, father I" said I, catching the idea with my 
former enthusiasm ; ** that would be my wish*— .that my 
greatest, first desire." j 

" Then seest thou," interrupted he, u the extent of 
thy wish, . suppose you could realize it, which, thank 
God! you cannot." 

*' What! thank God that I cannot? are these your 
thoughts ?" 

" Yes, my son ; and ere Madonna marks the progress 
of ten minutes with her sceptre, they Will be your** 
too." 

« Impossible !" 

<c Hear me, my son U— Is not death a horrible precipice 
to the view of human creatures ?" 

M Assuredly," said I—" the most horrible : human 
laws declare that, by resorting to it for punishment, as 
the ultimatum of *li terrible inflictions." « 

" When, then," said he, « covered as we are with 
misery, to leave this world is so insupportable to the 
Human reflection, what must it be if we bad nothing 
but joy and felicity to taste of in this life! Mark me, 
child!" said he* with an animated zeal that gave anex- 
pression to his countenance beyond any thing I nad ever 
seen : " the miseries; the calamities, the heart-rendings, 
gad the tears, which are so intimately interwoven by 
the great artist in our natures as not to be separated in 
a single instance, are in the first place our security of a 

I . . 
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future state, and in the next place serve to slope the way 
before us, and, by gradual operation, fit our minds lor 
viewing, with some sort of fortitude, that hideous chasm 
that lies between us and that state—death* View those 
miseries, then, as special acts of mercy and commisera- 
tion of a beneficent Creator, who, with every calamity, 
melts away a link of that earthly chain that fetters our 
wishes to this dismal world* Accept his blessings and 
his goods, when he sends them., with gratitude and en- 
joyment: receive his afflictions, too, with as joyous ac- 
ceptance, and as hearty gratitude* Thus, and not other- 
wise, you will realize all your Utopian flights of desire* 
by turning every thing to matter of comfort, and living 
contented with the dispensations which you cannot alter, 
and, if you could, would most certainly alter for the 
worse." 

I sat absorbed in reflection— The friar, after some 
pause proceeded— 

" Errors arising from virtuous dispositions and the 
love of our fellow creatures, take their complexion from 
their parent motives, and are virtuous. Your wishes, 
therefore, my son ! though erroneous, merit reward, and, 
I trust will receive it from that Being who sees the re- 
cesses of the heart; and if the truths^l have told you 
have not failed to make their way to your understanding, 
let your adventure of to-day impress this undeniable max- 
im on your mind— so limited is man, so imperfect in his 
nature, that the extent of his virtue borders on vice, and 
the extent of his wisdom on error." 
% I thought he was inspired ; and, just as he got to the 
last period, every organ of mine was opened to take in 
his words* 

" 'Tis well, my son !" said he— " I perceive you like ' 
my doctrine : then" changing his manner of speaking, 
his expressive*countenance the 'whole time .almost antici- 
pating his whole words, u take some more of it," said 
he gaily, pouring out a fresh glass* I pleaded the fear 
of inebriety—" Fear iVot," said he ; " the beer of this 
convent never hurts the intellect." 

Our conversation continued till near dinner-time ; for 
I was so delighted, I scarcely knew how to snatch my* 
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se If away : such a happy melange of piety and pleasantry, 
grave wisdom and humor I had never met. At length 
the convent-bell tolling I rose ; he took me by the hand, 
and, in a tone of the most complacent admonition, said, 
u Remember, my child! as long -as you live, remember 
the convent of the Carmelites ; and, in the innumerable 
evils that certainly await you if you are to live long, 
the words you have heard from old friar Augustine will 
afford you comfort." 

" Father t" returned I, " be assrured I carry away 
from you a token that will never suffer me to forgot the 
hospitality, the advice, or the politeness of the good fa- 
ther Augustine. Poor as I am in natural means, I can 
make no other return than my got*d wishes, nor leave any 
impression behind me : but as my esteem for you, and 
perhaps my vanity, make me wish not to be forgotten, 
accept this, (a seal ring, with a device in hair, which I 
happened to have 'on my finger) ; and whenever you look 
at it, let it remind you of one of those, I dare say innu- 
merable, instances, in which you have contributed to the 
happiness and improvement of your fellow-creatures." 

The good old man was affected, took the ring, and 
attended me to the" convent gate, pronouncing many bles- 
sings, and charged me to make Augsburgh my way back 
Again to England if possible, and take one glass more 
of the convent ale. ' 

LZtTEM XXI. 

» - 

.Leaving Augsburgh, I travelled through Ba- 
varia a long way before I reached the Tyrol Country, 
of the natural beauty of which I had heard much, and 
which I therefore entered with great expectations of that 
sublime gratification the beauties of nature never fail to 
afford me. I was not disappointed ; indeed, my warm- 
est expectations were exceeded. 

The first thing that strikes a traveller from Bavaria, 
fen entering it, is the fort of Cherink, built between two 
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inaccessible rocks which separate Tyrol from the bishop- 
ric of Frei singe n. So amply has nature provided for tht 
security of this country against the incursion of an ene+ 
my, that there is not a pass which leads to it that is not 
through some narrow defile between mountains almost 
inaccessible ; and on the rocks and brows of those passes, 
the emperor has constructed forts and citadels, so advan- 
tageously placed, that they command all the valleys and 
avenues beneath. 

After a variety of windings and turnings through 
mountains of stupendous height and awful aspect, I be- 
gan to descend, and entered the most delightful valley I 
had ever beheld— deep, long, and above a mile in breadth 
•—surrounded with enormous piles of mountains, and di- 
versified with the alternate beauties of nature and culti- 
vation, so as to form an union rarely to be met with, and 
delight at once the eye of the farmer, and the fancy of 
him that has a true taste for rural wildness. From the 
heights in descending, the whole appeared in all its glory j 
the beautiful river Inn gliding along through it longitu- 
dinally, its banks studded with the most romantic little 
villages, while a number of inferior streams were seen, 
winding in different courses, and hastening to pour their 
tribute into its bosom* 

Here I felt my heart overwhelmed with sensations of 
transport, which all the works of art could ©ever inspire; 
herfe nature rushed irresitibly upon my senses, and, mak- 
ing them captive, exacted their acknowledgment of her 
supremacy : here vanity, ambition, lust of fame and pow- 
er, and all the tinselled, gaudy frippery to which habit 
and worldly custom enslave the mind, retired, to make 
way for sentiments of harmony, purity, simplicity, and 
 truth : here Provides ce seemed to speak is language most 
jersuasive, " Come, silly mas, leave the wild tumult, 
the endless struggle, the glittering follies* the false and 
spurious pleasures which .artifice creates, to seduce you 
from the true— dwell here, and in the lap of nature *tu- 
df me;" Here, oh! here, exclaimed 1 # In a, transport 
which bereft me, for the time, of every other considers** 
tioa, here will I dwell for ever. The charm was too 
finely g»tu>» W withstand tht hard tugs of fact ; and a j} 
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its precious delusions vanished before- a host of gloom/ 
truths— deranged affairs— family afar off, with the dis- 
tance daily increasing— -the hazards and the hardships of • 
a long untried journey — and the East Indies, with all its 
horrors, in the rear. I hung ray head in sorrow ;* and, 
offering "up a prayer to protect my family, strengthen 
myself, and bring us once more together in some spot, 
heavenly as that I passed through, was proceeding on. 
in a state of dejection proportionate to. my previous 
transports, when I was roused by my postillion, who, 
pointing to a very high, steep rock, desired me to take 
notice of it* I did so ; but seeing nothing very remark- 
able in its appearance, asked him what he meant by di- 
recting my attention to it— He answered me in the fol- 
lowing manner, which, from the singularity of the nar- 
rative, and his strange mode of telling it, I think it 
would injure to take out of his own words : I will, there- 
fore, endeavor, as well as I can, to give you a literal 
translation of it ; and, indeed, the impression it made 
on my memory was such, that, I apprehend, I shall not 
materially differ from his words : 

4t You must know, Sir, (for every one in the world 
knows it,) that all these mountains around us, are the 
abodes of good and evil spirits, or genii— the latter of 
whom are continually doing every malicious thing they 
can devise, to injure the people of the country— such as 
leading them astray — smothering them in the snow- 
killing the cattle by throwing them down precipices- 
nay, when they can do no worse, drying up the milk 
in the udders of the goats— and, sometimes, putting be- 
tween young men and their sweet-hearts, and stopping 
their marriage. Ten thousand curses light .upon them ! 
I should have been married two years ago, and had two 
children to-day, but for their schemes. In short, Sir, 
if it were not for the others — the good ones — who are 
always employed (and the blessed Virgin knows they 
have enough on their hands) in preventing the mischiefs 
of those devils, the whole place would be destroyed, and 
the country left without a living thing, man or goat I" 

Here I could not, for the life of me, retain my gra- 
vity any longer, but burst, in spite of me, into aa inw 

12 
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moderate fit of lafegbter, which so disttmcerted *ad of* 
fended him, that he sullenly refused to proceed wrtrt the 
story any further, bat continued markiitg Ws forehead* 
(his hat off) with a thousand crosses, uttering pious ejae*- 
ulations, looking at me with a mixture of terror, di§* 
trust, and admiration, and ev*ry row and then glancing 
his eye askance toward the hills, as if fearful of a de* 
scent from the evil spirits. 

My curiosity was awakened by the very extraordinary 
commencement of his narrative; and 1 determined, if 
possible, to hear it out : so, assuring him that I mead! 
nothing either of slight or wickedness by my laughter*-* 
that I had too serious ideas of sttch things, to treat then* 
with levity-— and, What was more convincing logic with 
him, promising to reward him for it— -he proceeded witfr 
his story as follows : 

w Weil, Sir, you say you were not sporting with thosfc 
Spirits— i-and fortunate it is for you : at all events, Saint 
John of God be our guide, and bring us safe to Imispruck* 
Just so the great Maximilian was wont to laugh at them ; 
and you shall hear how he was punished fair it— and that 
was the story I was about to tell you. The emperor 
Maxim iliaii, that glory of the world, (he is now in the lap 
of the blessed Virgin in Paradise) once on a time, before 
fie was emperor, that is to say, when he was archduke. 
Was always laughing at the country people's fears of those: 
spirits— and an old father of the church forewarned him 
to beware, lest he should suffer for his rashness : so one 
day he went out bunting, and at the foot of that moun- 
tain a most beautiful chamois started before him ; he 
shot at it, and missed it— (the first shot he had missed 
ior many years, which you know was warning enough to 
hfm)— however, he followed, shooting at and missing it, 
the animal standing erery now and then till he came up 1 
Within shot of it : thus he continued till near night, when 
the goat disappeared of a sudden, and he found himself 
buried, as it were in the bowels of the mountain ; he- 
endeavored to find his way out, but in vain ; every step 
he took led him more astray, and he was for two daya 
•wandering about. Christ save us ! in the frightful hol- 
lows of tfcose mountains^ living afl the time on wild fcer* 
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lb*? oft the *ec6nd night he bethought aimtrtf of int. 
Wai*t of faitb, and of the saying of old Father Jerome : 
and he fell on his knees, and weft and prayed all night f 
and the Virgin heard his prayers, he being a good man* 
and above alt, an emperor*— God bless you and me I wc 
should hare perished— In the morning a beautiful young 
man, dressed in a peasant's habit, came up to him, gave 
him victuals "and wine, and desired him to follow him, 
■which he did, you may be sure, joyfully— but, Oil blessed 
Virgin 1 think what his surprise must hare been, when, 
getting again into the plain out of, the mountain, the 
young man disappeared and vanished all of a sudden, just 
at the foot of that steep rock which I shewed you, and 
which ever since goes by the name of the emperor's rock 
—You see what a dangerous place it is, and what danger- 
ous spit its they must be that would not spare even the 
holy Roman emperor. In my mind, the best way is t» 
say nothing against those things, as some faithless people 
doj and to worship the Virgin and keep a good conscience, 
and then one will have the less to fear." 

By the t\me he had ended his narrative, we were in 
sight of Innspruck, when I annoyed and terrified him 
afresh, by laughing immoderately at the erid of his story 
«— but atoned in some measure for it, by giving him half 

a-florin* 

On inquiring at Innspruck, I Sound that Maximilian 
had actually lost his way in the mountain, and had been 
conducted out of it by a peasant, who left him suddenly j 
the rest was an exaggerated traditionary tale, arising frortr 
the superstitious fears of the country people. 

LVTfRR XXII. 

. In all nations under Heaven, and at all timet 
since the creation, there have been men formed to mak* 
% noise in the world— to increase or impede, to direct or 
disturb, the calm, sober progress of social life — and, m. 
1ft* cagerocss and violence of their efforts to reach thft 
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goal of 'superiority, overturn or thrust out of their ordi- 
nary path the rest of mankind, till either they provoke 
against them a general conspiracy of their fellow-creatures, 
or, till reaching the point of their pursuit, they become 
elevated objects of homage and admiration. Such men 
are generally composed of great materials for mischief : 
—having strong natural talents and violent ungovernable 
spirits ; according to the direction these get, they are 
harmless or mischievous*— but, like morbid matter in the 
animal system, if not let loose by some channel or other, 
-they never fail to disturb the whole economy of the body 
they belong to, and produce fatal consequences to it and 
to themselves : Colonial possessions have therefore, in 
some views,,becn of use (as America formerly to England) 
to draw off those dangerous spirits, who, though they are 
in times of peace better at a distance, in times of war 
are found to be the toughest sinews of a nation* 

The country of Tyrol, such as I have described it, 
formed by nature for the residence of the Sylvan deities, 
rich in the products of the earth, the people contented 
and happy, and the whole the region of peace \ manufac- 
tures, the first root of low vices, and commerce, the great 
instigator of war, have scarcely been able to set their 
feet 'there ; hence it happens, that there is no channel 
through which those exhuberant spirits I have alluded to 
can take their course, or expand their force* Home, 
therefore, is no place for those of the Tyrolese, who are 
cursed or blessed (call it which you please) with those very 
combustible qualities ; and they are obliged to roam 
abroad in search of opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves, giving yen t to their spirits, and manifesting their 
talents. They are found therefore, scattered all over the 
continent : and as it rarely happens that opportunities 
occur in life of signalising such talents in a dignified line, 
rather than be idle they do what they can, and apply to 
chicanery as a wide and appropriate field for their genius 
and vigor to work on— the emigrant Tyrolese are, there- 
fore, by most' nations of the continent, reckoned among 
the most expert and accomplished sharpers in the world— 
the people, however, who remain at home, are of a dif- 
ferent' character— they are, generally speaking, tall, ro- 
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oast, and vigorous; the woWn strong, and very fair 4 
and both sexes exhibit a very pleasing mixture of Ger- 
man phlegm and Italian sprightliness \ or, to speak more 
properly, they are a mean between those two extremes* 

Ianspruclc, though a small city, is handsome and agree- 
able, standing in a very beautiful valley, surrounded with 
mountains, which, while their lower parts are well culti- 
vated, are capped an the tops with perennial snow. The  
castle formerly the residence of the Austrian princes is 
stately and ^magnificent, adorned within with fine paint- 
ings, and decorated without by natural and artificial foun- 
tains, statues, pleasant gardens, groves, walks and cover* 
ed galleries, leading to five different churches. 

A-propo$. — Let me not forget the churches 1 In a cha- 
pel of the Franciscan church, there is an image of the 
Virgin Mary as big as the life, of solid silver, with many 
other images of saints of the same metal. If some of, 
those silver deities were transferred to Paris, I fear their 
divinity would not save them from the hands of the sa- 
crilegious Convention. One thing, however, is well 
worth the attention of travellers, particularly those who 
wish to wipe away the sins of a deceased friend, and get 
them a direct passport to. happiness—- This Franciscan 
church is held to he one of the most sacred and venerable 
in the world, on account of the indulgences granted to it 
by several popes ; so that one single mass said in it, is de- . 
blared to be sufficient to deliver a soul from the pains of 
f»rgatory« Whew we consider the great and important 
extent of their power in that respect, we cannot wonder 
if they had ail the saints in the calendar, and the Virgin 
Mary to boot, in solid silver, even of the siae of the Co- 
lossus at Rhodes. 

Hail, the second city in Tyrol, lies one league from Inn* 
tpruck ; it is famous for its salt-works, and for a mint 
and silver mines, in which seven thousand men, women, 
wid children are constantly employed. 

At a royal palace and castle called Ombras, lying at 
t%uaj distance from Innsprunk and Hall,' there is an ar- 
senal, famoms for a prodigious collection, of curiosities^ 
such as medals, precious stone s, suits of armor, and sta- 
tues of several princes on horseback* ia their old rick* 
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fighting accoutrements ; besides a great variety of mill* 
tary spoils and trophies taken by the House of Austria ; 
in particular a statue of Francis the First and his horse, 
just as they were taken at the battle of Pavia, and two 
others of Turkish bashaws, with the costly habits and 
appointments with which they were taken, embellished 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. But, above all 
their curiosities, the most extraordinary is an oak inclo- 
sing the body of a deer : this last* however unaccounta- 
ble, is fact ; and equals, I think, any of the wonders in 
the metamorphoses ol Ovid, 

Leaving Innspruck, I proceeded on my journey, and 
soon entered into the mountains, which are there of a ter- 
rible height— I was the best part of a day in ascending 
them : as I got near the top, I was shewn by my driver, 
the spot where Ferdinand, King of Hungary, and the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, met, when he returned from 
Africa, in the year 1520. It is marked with an inscrip- 
tion to that effect, and has grown into a little village, 
which, from that circumstance, bears the name of the 
Salutation. 

Although this mountain, called Bremenberg (.or Burn- 
ing-hill), is covered with snow for nine jnonths in the year, 
it is inhabited to the very top, and produces corn and 
hay in abundance ; at the highest part there is a - post- 
house, a tavern, and a chapel, where the traveller is ac- 
commodated with fresh horses, provisions, and, if he 
chooses, a mouthful of prayers— I availed myself of the 
two first ; but the latter being not altogether in my way, 
1 declined it, for which I could perceive that I was, by 
every mouth and eye in the place, consigned to perdition 
as an heretic. 

Just at this spot there is a spring of water whichfalls upon 
a rock, and divides into two currents, which, at a very small 
distance, assume the appearance, and in fact, the magnitude 
too, of very large rivers. The mountain is . sometimes 
difficult to pass, sometimes absolutely impracticable— I 
was fortunate, however, in this respect ; fori got over it 
without any very extraordinary delay, and on my way 
was regaled with the most delicious venison that X have 
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fTcr tatted in my life ; it was said to be the flesh of a 
kind of goat* 

Although it is hot thirty-five miles from Jnnspruck to 
Brisen, it was late when I reached the latter ; and as it 
contained nothing worth either the trouble or delay at- 
tending the search of it, I set out the next morn- 
ing, and, travelling with high mountains on. one side, and 
a river all along upon the other, arrived at a town called 
Bolsano, in the bishopric of Trent. The country ail 
along was thickly inhabited, and the mountains perfectly 
cultivated and manured even to their highest tops. On 
entering the valley of Bolsano, I found the air becoming 
obviously sweet, delightful, and temperate ; the vine- 
yards, and all the trees and shrubs, olives, mulberries, wil- 
lows, and roses, &c. of all the most lively green, and 
every thing marking the most luxuriant vegetation. 

Bolsane is a small, but extremely neat and pleasant 
town—but nothing I saw about it pleased me so much as 
their vineyards, which are planted in long terraces along 
the sides of the hills, and are formed into the most beau- 
tiful arbors, one row above another* 

From Bolsano to Trent, is fifty-one miles, a good day's 
journey : almost the whole of it lies through the valley 
of Bolsano, a most fruitful and pleasant — indeed delight- 
ful road, which made the day's journey appear to me 
much shorter than it really was. 

Perhaps no part of the habitable globe is within the 
same comparatively small compass of earth, so wonder- 
fully diversified by the hand of nature in all her extremes, 
as that through which I have just carried you. There, 
under almost the same glance of the eye, were to be seen 
the stupendous, the rugged, the savage and the inaccessi- 
ble—the mild, the fruitful, and the cultivated. Here, 
the mountain capped with perpetual snow, gradually fall - 
big in blended gradations of shade, far beyond the reach 
of the artist's pencil, into the green luxuriant valley ; 
Mid there, the vineyard, the olivary, and the rich corn- 
field, bursting at once from rugged rocks and inaccessible 
fastnesses : the churlish aspect of the tyrant winter for 
ever prowling on the mountains head above— perpetual 
spring snaiiing with all herfascinating charms in the plains 
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below. Such scenes as these would baifte all efforts of 
the poet's pen or painter's pencil : to be conceived, they 
must be seen. I shall therefore close my account of them 
with a strong recommendation to you, that whenever 
you travel for improvement, you go through the Country 
of Tyrol) and there learn the great and marvellous work- 
ing of nature. 
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JL erhaps the learned unwise men of the world, 
who spend their lives poring after impossibilities, have 
never met with a more copious subject of puzzle-pated en- 
joyment than the derivation of the names of places* In 
all disputed cases on this subject, the utmost within hu- 
man reach is conjecture ; but the joke of it is, that for* 
tunately for mankind, the certainty of it would not be of 
a single button advantage to them, even if it could be ac- 
cguired by their search. Doctor Goldsmith, in his Citizen 
if the Wotldy has thrown this matter into high ridicule ; 
and I recommend it to your perusal, lest this shadow of 
literature should one day wheedle you from more respect- 
able pursuits. Trent has afforded vast exercise t* book- 
worm conjectures in this way ; for, while some pronounce 
it to be derived from Tridentum, and for this purpose will 
have it that Neptune was worshipped there, though so 
far from the sea— others claim the discovery of its deri- 
vation from Tribus Torrentibus, or three streams which 
run there. Now, as to the first, exclusive of forcing 
Neptune all the way from the Gulph of Venice to their 
temples I cannot find any such similarity in the sound of 
Trent and Trident to warrant the inference ; and as to 
the Tribus Torrentibus, they might as well say that a 
primmer or hornbook was found there, and that thence 
it was derived from the alphabet, since the same analogy 
subsisted between them, namely that the letters f,r,e,«,* 
are to be found in both. But, in the name of God, what 
signifies what it waa called after? Its name is Trent $ 
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sfo& if ift lad ken Putney, or John. .o* Groat** noose, 
jbhe town would be neither the better nor the worse, nor 
*fce treasures of literature suffer any defalcation from the 
*Wfcrenee» 

The bishopric of Trent is about sixty miles long, and 
forty broad— fertile, and abundant in wine, oil, fruit, 
-and pasture~«hd pleasant, the beautiful river Adige 
meandering through the whole of it. from north to south* 
The inhabitants are bigoted Roman Catholics-— you will 
the less wonder, then, that the bishop should have so 
extensive a principality, and an annual revenue of forty 
thousand crowns* 

As 1 receded from Germany, and advanced towards 
Italy, I found the air, the persons, and the manners of 
the people^ tp ^display a very great difference, and to re- 
semble those of the Italians, more than those of the 
Germans* Though Popish bigotry be pretty strong in 
many parts <>f Germany, it no where there assumes the 
^oeroy, detestable aspect that it does \n Italy* 

And now, since I have happened to mention the cha- 
racters of tkese two people, 1 may as well, once for all, 
&o?e particularly as we are got to the verge of both, 
give you them in full ; in both which I ajn warranted in. 
ttyiag* that all who know the two will agree with me. 

Perhaps: contrast was never more perfectly exempli- 
fied than, in a comparison between the Germans .and Ita- 
lians; and that contrast strikes more .forcibly aod sud- 
denly in passing from one country to the other, than it 
would in so short a space between any two people existing* 
The Italian jealous, revengeful, treacherous, dissem- 
bling, servile, . vicious, sanguinary, .idle, and sensual* 
The Germans, on the contrary, open, good-natured, 
. free from malice and subtlety^ laborious, sincere, hor- 
niest, and hospitable*— and, with those valuable qualities^ 
properly complaisant. So:ha$py is the character of this 
< people, that to be GerrAan-hearted has long been a phrase 
signifying, an honest man who hated dissimulation : anfi 
their hospitality was, even in the days of Julius Caesar, 
remarkable ; for we learn from him, that their houses 
were open to all men— -that they thought it injustice tp 
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affront a traveller, and made it an article of their reli- 
gion to protect those who came under their roof. Did. 
not intemperance in * eating and drinking detract from 
their virtues, no people on earth would bear comparison 
with them for intrinsic worth, and particularly for in* 
tegrity in dealing* 

The city of Trent, though not very large in circum- 
ference, is populous. The high mountains which sur- 
round it, subject it to all the inconveniences of heat 
and cold-— rendering the air excessively hot in summer, 
and extremely cold in winter £ besides which, they ex- 
pose the town to dreadful inundations— the torrents that 
descend from the mountains being sometimes so impetu- 
ous as to roll large pieces of rock with them into it, anil 
having several times laid the whole place waste. 

' There are in Trent many stately palaces, churches, 
and religious, houses. The only one, however, that I 
will particularize, is that of Saint Mary Major, noted 
for a prodigious large organ, which can be made to coun- 
terfeit all sorts of musical instruments, together with 
the singing of birds, the cries of several beasts, and the 
sounds of drums and trumpets, so exactly, that it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the imitation and the reality* 
To what an end such an instrument should be set up ia 
a place of worship, I am at a loss to divine, unless it he 
to add to the rich, useless lumber that fills all those of 
Popish countries. 

But that which distinguishes this church still further, 
is, that it is the place where the famous Council of Trent 
-was held, concerning the Reformation, at which four 
thousand persons of a public character, laymen and ec- 
clesiastics, assisted. This Council sat eighteen years 
before it did any thing ; but at last the Pope contrived 
to get the ascendant ; and, after debating and deliberat- 
ing so long, not only the Protestants, but even the Ger- 
man and French nations, refused, to receive its decrees* 
Certain of the clergy, finding the ascendency that the 
jiegotiation of the Pope was getting in this council, sakt 
that the Holy Ghost had been sent there from Rome in a 
>$foakbiig! 

Trent once boasted a curiosity— which, indeed, still re« 
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Mins, though out of use— that, I think, would be found 
serviceable in most towns in Christendom, and elsewhere 
too, and particularly at Bath, and fuch places. It was a 
tower on the river Adige, into which the stream was cos* 
ducted, for the purpose of drowning such of the clergy 
as were convicted of having been too familiar with their 
neighbour's wives and daughters. 

The people of Trent speak promiscuously, and indif- 
ferently, both the German and Italian languages ; but 
whether well or not, I was not adept enough to discover* 
. My next stage was Bassano, a town in the territory 
of Vincenza in Italy, situated at the end of a very long 
narrow valley. It is watered by the river Brenta, which 
washes that very rich, fertile, serene, healthy, and plen*. 
tiful district of Italy, so celebrated for its admirable 
wines, as well as for its fine pasture-grounds, rich corn* 
fields, and prodigious abundance of game, cattle, and 
mulberry-trees ; from all which it is called the Garden 
and Shambles, of Venice. 

The next day I arrived at an early hour at Venice, the 
description of which. I shall not injure by commencing 
it with the mutilated •fragment of- a letter, and shall there* 
fere postpone it. to my next. 

Thus, my dear Frederick, have I in order to pre* 
serve the unity and order of my progress, brought you 
through Germany with a precise regularity, that, if I was 
not wishing for your improvement, might be dispensed 
with*— yet have left much, very much indeed, untouched, - 
in the confidence that you will yourself have the industry 
to find it out* 

I confess, my dear boy,* that I have often, as I wrote, . 
detected myself in excursions from the road into moral 
reflection— but I could not stop : your improvement was 
my object in undertaking the business ; and I could not 
refrain from endeavoring to inculcate such lessons as the 
progress of the work suggested, and as impressed my 
.mind with a conviction of their truth and utility. 

You must have observed, that there are two topics oa 
which I dwell very much—- one, Liberty— the other, an 
abhorrence of bigotry and superstition. But before I 
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proceed farther, I must call to your remembrance wfat 
I have of tea said,.that by liberty I do not mean that whtcfe 
some people now give that name to~*nor<lo I mean 
religion when I speak of bigotry ; for true Hberty irstUk 
more incompatible with anarchy than with despotism,, 
and superstition is the greatest enemy of religion. Let * 
the first object of your heart and soul be true morality 
*— the next) rational liberty : but remember, that the one 
is not to be found; independent of religion, nor the other 
over to be enjoyed but under the restraining hands of* 
wholesome Laws and good- government— <-such as England 
now boasts. 

In these times, when human opinion is actually polled 
on the two extremes of political judgment, I know, that 
to- speak rationally, is to incur the censure of both, or to 
be, a$ Pope somewhere says, "hy tories. caited a whig,,' 
by whigs a tory:" but I care not— *I speak mw opinion; 
with the fair lace of independence ; nor would scrapie . 
to tell the King of Prussia my hatred of despotism, or 
the Convention of France my abhorrence of anarchy-—. 
between: both of which the true .and genuine point of IU 
berty lies ; and England, thank God ! draws the line. 



x\s I approached Venice,. I was muckdeligte* 
ed with its appearance, its stately staples and liable 
buildings seemed as if just immerging from the sea, and 
fjoatiqg on tja& surface of it ;. and it required net great 
stretch of fancy to. imagine^ that it undulated with the 
agitated waves ©f its- parent the Adriatic, On. alt the 
surrounded coasts, natuj^ and art seemed to have vied 
with each other in pouring the greatest profusion of their 
gifts* wbile thousands of masts, scattered like forest* 
over the surrounding bays, denoted that Venice, notcoiw 
tjeat with her own, stored in. tb* wea&k anji butt!*** o{ 
otfee*c;Jime.s>. 
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It is indeed difficult to conceive a more extraordinary 
and pleasing appearance than this city makes at a distance, 
whether you approach it from the sea or from the conti- 
nent. Built not like towns in Holland, where immense 
inoles and walls push the sea forward, and encroach on 
his dominion, it stands on piles erected in the sea ; and 
the foundation* of the houses almost touching the water, 
gives it the appearance ef floating on its surface* The 
steeples are seen at sea at the- distance of thirty miles % 
and the prospect becomes more beautiful the nearer it is 
approached— presenting in many views the appearance ef 
floating islands* 

To erect a city thus upon the water, while so many 
thousands of acres stand unoccupied, df first sight seems 
extraordinary— but all those great and strange deviations 
from the ordinary path presented by nature, have their 
source in necessity ; and it is not till long after the ne- 
cessity has been first lamented, and afterwards obviated, 
that experience comes into aid* and demonstrates, that, 
from her, security and utility have often arisen. Thus 
it is with Venice, who fortified by her local situation (the 
effort of necessity) sits secure, and bids defiance to the 
world* 

The place where Venice now stands, is supposed to have 
been formerly a marshy ground, on which the Adriatic 
Sea had gradually encroached, leaving the more elevated 
parts of it above water, and thereby forming a vast number 
of little islands, hence called Lagunes : on those the fisher- 
men of the neighboring shores built their huts ; and 
when Italy was invaded by the Goths under Alaric, and 
afterwards by that barbarous race the Huns, under At* 
tila, both of whom spread ruin and desolation wherever 
they came, vast numbers of people from the circumja-* 
cent shores of the Adriatic, particularly from Padua and 
Aquileia, fled hither, and brought along with them immense 
wealth* Here they laid fresh foundations on seventy- 
two distinct little islands, and certainly with huts, of a 
city which afterwards stood almost foremost in the naval 
and commercial world : as those islands were built upon, 
and became over-peopled, they gradually pushed forward 

K % 
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their ptlet) and bath npon tkem again, tiU the whole le~ 
came one vast city, extending to many more of those 
islands beyond the original seventy-two* 

A* it was* indebted in a great measure, Cor its- rise aftd 
importance to the commerce of the East, which was then 
carried on by way of the Red Sea and Alexandria, when 
the passage by the Gape of Good Hope was discovered*, 
that trade declined, and Venice declined gradually along 
with it. 

It is amazing what an extent of territory and acewnu* 
fetton of power the Venetians otftffe possessed. Besides 1 
their present possessions,.which comprehend the territories 
of Padua and Verona) the Vincentine, the Breseitfns, the 
Bergamases, the Crefnaeco, the Pofesin of Rovigo, Mar* 
ea Trevigiana, the Patria deiFriuli, and Istria, they had 
under their dominion the islands of Rhodes, Scio> Sataos* 
Mytilene, Androsj Gandia r the Mor-ea, and the cities of 
GalHpoIt and TheSsalonica t besides which) they in con* 
jnnction with France, took Constantinople, and remained 
for some time masters of that part of the Empire ; and 
disputed the dominion of Sclavonic, Croatia, Morlachia 
and Dalmatia, with the Kkige of Hungary* and contend- 
ed with the Genoese for the empire of the sea i, but of a 
great part of these, and their other conquests, they have 
since been stripped, almost entirely, by the Turks. 

As to the government of Venice, I shall not enter int* 
any particulars of its history— It is called a republic, and 
was once a democracy. The name remains, while that: 
Which gave it is gone. It is, certainly nowadbwnright aris* 
tocracy— the privilege of sitting in the great Council be- 
ing confined to the nobility ; and the doge under the 
name of head, being no more than a gaudy slave, loaded' 
with fetters : yet, such is the idle fondness of man for 
superficial pomp, that this- oftce is sought after with/, 
avidity; for though his* power be sulall, his state is very 
splendid* Hence it is said, that the doge of Venice is a 
king in his robes, a senator in council, a prisoner in the 
4fry, and a private man out of it ; and what is more ex- 
traordinary, is, that though he may be deposed* he can-* 
not resign-unor even decline the office, if he be once t ho* 
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jnt, witfrotrt eaeporfng himself to ba&ishraefct, and >i# af- 
fects to confiscation* 

The established religion of this state is the Roman Ca- 
tholic ; but the Venetians are not bigots, 'and reject the 
supremacy of the Pope* Jews-, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Protestant*, are allowed the exercise of their religion 
♦there ; and provided they do not intermeddle with state af- 
fairs, of which they are extremely jealous, even their 
priests, monks, and nuns, may take almost any liberties 
they* please—a privilege that you may be assured is not 
neglected by any of them* 

As few places have excited greater admiration and at- 
tention than Venice, so none have been more copiously 
described by travellers, every one of whom may, when 
he returns to his native country, give" a very accurate 
account of the public buildings, curiosities, paintings, &c«. 
by only translating the book given to him by his valet 
de place, or cicerone, on his arrival there—- It is certain,. 
Venice abounds with all those, particularly paintings y 
but I had not time minutely to investigate; nor should I 
have the inclination, if 1 did, to describe such things: 
they are open to you in many well written volumes* 
"which I recommend to your perusal. Such things, 
however, as strike me for their novelty, or difference 
from those in other places, I will, as< well as I can recoU 
lectthexn, give you an idea of. 

To their local situation they owe their security-— se- 
parated from terra jirrtia by a body of water of five 
miles in breadth r too deep to be forded, and too shallow^ 
for vessels of force to pass ; and on the other side, by 
scattered shallows, the channels between . which are 
marked out by stakes, which, on the appearance of ani 
enenry, they can take away; they bid defiance to hostile 
army or navy, and have not been reduced to the neeessU 
tv 6f erecting walls or fortifications for their defence. - 

The first peculiarity that strrkes me, as arising imme- 
diately from their living, I may say, in the seay is the* 
total exclusion of all sort of carriages; for those streets* 
*hat are on firm-ground arc extremely narrow and crook- 
ed; and on most of the canals, so far from having a 
flttay on either, side to walk ofi* the water come* up ttf 
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the doors of the houses; so that walking is but little 
known, for they get into a boat off their threshold, and 
their first step out of it again is, ten to one, on the 
threshold of another* This circumstance, though in. 
some respects it. has its uses, is, in others, extremely- 
disagreeable, as well as injurious ; for, though those who 
have occasion to labor have a sufficiency of exercise, 
those whose condition exempts them from labor, and who 
therefore, in all other countries, resort to artificial labor 
(exercise) for the promotion of health, are here entirely 
cut off from all such means of it as we practise, having 
neither hunting, shooting, riding, bowling, Sec* &c 
nor can they have them, unless they go to the Continent 
for them* The chief amusements of the Venetians are 
reserved for the carnival time, which commences about 
a week after Christmas, and which, therefore, I could 
not see ; but, from the current testimony of all travel* 
lers and the people themselves, as well as from the evi- 
dence of my own observation on the manners of the peo- 
ple, I am well warranted in saying, are festivals of de- 
bauchery, riot, and licentiousness. This is a subject oa 
which I am, nevertheless, disposed to believe, that more 
has been said than truth will bear out— yet, a bare state- 
went of the truth, wonld, I fear, bear hard enough upon 
the moral character, or at least the piety, of the Vene- 
tians. 

That masquerades are the very worst schools of vice, 
the private anecdotes of the beau monde.even in England 
might snfEce to demonstrate-— That courtezans are found 
lost to all sense of modesty and common decency, the 
streets of London afford nightly proofs— —Therefore* 
that masquerading (which is the amusement of the Ve» 
netians) should cloak many crimes, and that their cour- 
tezans should be shameless and their women lewd, U no 
such wonder, seeing, as we do, those things in this Nor- 
thern clime ; but we may, without any rlliberality, sup* 
pose, that, from physical causes of the most obvious kind,* 
they are carried to a greater extent there than heres 
though one of the most enlightened and amiable of all 
travellers says it would be hard to be proved, yet, with 
deference to- him; I think it may be rationally supposed* 



There is, an active principle in the mind of man which 
will not suffer it to rest; it must have some materials to 
work upon. Men, enlightened by science, have within 
themselves a fund, and can never want food, for contem- 
ftatian ; but the many, in those hours when a suspension 
of labor or worldly business drives them to expedients 
fer the employment of their time, are but too prone to 
let re the mind to the guidance of the senses, and to 
cogitate on vice till they wish to practise it* Hence that 
homely but true saying, u Idleness isthe root of all evil-'* 
Si England we have a variety of expedients which the 
Venetians want, whose minds being besides naturally 
mere vivid, are more prompt to give a loose to the warm 
Uiosions- of sensual faney. Thus prepared, they meet 
the carnival, when every thing conspires to give circula* 
tbn to indulgence ; and when those operations of the* 
mind which with us have so many channels to discharge 
themselves, with them, like a vast stream suddenly con*, 
feed to oae narrow channel* burst forth with an irre* 
suable torrent, and carry away before them every bend 
that religion or morality has had dawn as restraints ©a 
the extobevaaee of human p**sk>n. The customs and 
habits of the place and the time contribute to it; for, 
white the severe restrictions of the female sex for the re* 
•f the year sharpen both inclination arid invention on 
the one hancK— ■*>& the other,, the unbounded license, the 
B&iwrtal change of habits,, customs and laws*— the total 
Suspension of all distinction, care, or business which 
take place at that time, aided by perpetual masquerade 
••-and those most convenient of all receptacles, the gon*- 
dolas, with those most expert and forward o£ all pandars, 
the gondoliers — afib*d ample scope to their wishes, and 
form altogether a mass of circumstances .u* favor of v'*- 
tiou* indulgence, not to be found in any other part of 
Christendom; to resist which, they must be more virtu- 
ens than any other people— a point never yet laid to thew 
•barge by the best-natured and most extenuatkij of att 
KtosQ «ha b*ne written* upon that subject*. 
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roiligatk though the people of London arc, 
I will not allow that it is so vicious a city as Venice* 
That there are in it, and indeed in all capitals, individu- 
als who have reached the highest acme of shameless de- 
bauchery and depravity, it would be foolish to deny : but 
that concubinage is practised in the same open way, so ' 
generally, or so systematically as at Venice, no one wilL 
▼enture to assert. I trust the day of depravity and inde- • 
licacy is far removed from us, that will exhibit a British 
mother arranging a plan of accommodation for her son, 
and bargaining for a young virgin to commit to his embra- 
ces— -as they do in Venice-— not as wife, but as concubine. 
On that one custom of the Venetian ladies I rest my po- 
sition ? and have no hesitation to avow, that all the pri- 
vate concubinage of London amounts not to such a fla- 
grant consummation of moral turpitude and shameless 
indelicacy as that practice to which I allude. 

The Venetian men are well-featured and well-shaped— 
the women, well-shaped, beautiful, and, it is said, witty & 
but I had th&t within which robbed every object of its 
charms ; and I might say with Hamlet, that " man de-> 
lighted not me, jior woman either."— In short, not all 
the beauties and novelty of the place, not all the plea- 
sures that stare the traveller in the face, and solicit his 
enjoyment, not all the exquisite looks of the ladies, could 
rouse my mind from its melancholy, or fix my attention— 
I grew weary of Venice before I had been many hours in 
it, and determined to grasp at the very first opportunity 
that offered for my departure. 

I had arranged, in my own mind, a plan to proceed to 
Latichea, a considerable 3ea-port town in Syria, and 
thence to Aleppo, whence, as it was a great Eastern 
wart, I entertained hopes that I should find a speedy,' or 
at least a certain conveyance, by a caravan, across the 
desarts, to Bassorah, and little doubted but that I should 
find a vessel at some of the Venetian ports, either bound, 
•r belonging to a sea-port of such commercial consc- 
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que nee, upon which I could procure a passage— Bat in 
this I was disappointed ; for, on the fittest inquiry that 
I could make, I found that there was only one ship ready 
to sail, and no probability of any other for a considerable 
time after— I did every thing I could to avail myself of 
tins conveyance, but was disappointed) owing to a young 
lady being passenger, who was daughter to the owner of 
the vessel— and the old gentleman did not approve of an 
English officer being of the party with his daughter. I 
used every argument without success, urging the resident, 
Mr. Strange, who had behaved very politely to me du- 
ring my short residence at Venice, to interest himself 
about it : I likewise entreated Mrs. Strange, an affable, 
pleasant woman, to exert her endeavors, and made her 
laugh, by proposing to her to give me a certificate of my 
behaviour, and to pledge herself to the old gentleman 
that -the happiness or honor of his family would not be 
disturbed by me during the passage. 

Hearing, however, that a ship lay at Trieste, which 
was to sail thence for Alexandria in Egypt, I determined 
to embrace that opportunity, and, instead of my former 
intended route, go to Grand Cairo, thence to Suez, and 
so down the Red Sea, by way of Mecca, to Moca, and 
thence to Aden, which company's vessels, or India coun- 
try traders are always to be found going to one or other 
•f the British settlements. 

I accordingly set out for Trieste, with all the impa- 
tience of a sanguine mind, anxious to change place, eager 
to push forward, and full of the new route I had laid 
down— .the charms of which, particularly of seeing Grand 
Cairo, the Land of Egypt, and the Pyramids, were paint- 
ed by my imagination in all the glowing exaggerated 
colours of romance. The captain of the vessel was then 
at Venice, and I accompanied him to Trieste, which if 
about sixty miles from Venice. 

Soon after my arrival at Trieste, I had the mortifica- 
tion to find, that the vessel was by no means likely to 
keep pace with the ardor of my mind, and that, owing to 
some unforeseen event, her departure was to be delayed ; 
*o, after a few of those effusions which may be supposed 
on such an occasion to escape a man of no very cool tern* 
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fir han&iagon the- t«riter-hdoks of expectation, I £etna4 
H necessary to sit down, and patiently wait the resolu- 
tion of time and event, which nothing could either im* 
pede or accelerate. 

It has often been remarked, and is held as a point of 
faith by Predestinarians, that some men arc doomed by 
fate to disappointment— and that, when they are so, no 
wisdom can obxiate, no vigilance provide against^nor no 
resolution resist, her decrees ; but, that, in spite of aM. 
the efforts orf reason and industry, a series of sinister 
events shall pursue them through life, and meet them at 
every turn they attempt to take. Such has been my lot 
for the greatest part of my life— -but I have neither faith 
enough m predestination, nor self-love enough so far to 
blind me to my own faults, as to suppose that lady Fate 
had any thing at all to do with it. No, no ; it was often, 
owing to a temper, warm, impatient, and . imcontroled, 
which in almost all cases of momentary embarrassment? 
chased reason from her office, usurped her place, and de- 
cided as chance directed. Let every man examine the 
grounds of all his serious disappointments in life with can* 
dor, and he will find physical causes to which to assign 
them, without resorting to supernatural. For my part) 
when I hear a man say that he has been all his life pursued 
by ill-fortune, I directly conclude, that either he has been 
a blunderer, or those he dealt with, brutes. In the or- 
dinary operation of earthly contingencies, mischances 
will happen ; but an uniform life of mischance can only 
arise from mismanagement, or a very extraordinary chain 
of human injustice— 

These reflections arose from the following incident :— 
I had procured a servant to attend me on my journey, 
who, from my short observation of him, promised to con- 
tribute very considerably to my comfort, my convenience* 
and, indeed, to my security, as he was apparently honesty 
sincere, active, and clever in his duty, and master of se- 
veral languages, and particularly of the lingua Franca* a* 
mixture of languages peculiarly useful in travelling" 
through the East. Finding that I was likely to be de- 
layed at Trieste, and conceiving that in this interim let- 
ters from England, for which I most ardently longed, 
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tsigftt haw arrive^ at VeaLq$ for me* I isiprudfiJitty and, 
impetuously senthira to, Venice,, for the- purpose, of tak- 
ing them up* and carrying tljeHj/tOr me. But guess wfrat 
TUWSt have been ; my, feedings w^en I founjl r alriost in*- 
aedjately after his departure, that .ttje« vessel was pre,, 
pacing /to, sajl, and: that I jquat either lose my passage or. 
my servant; anxious tlfioug}i I was to. get forward, and 
grievous though my former delay had been to me, 1 hesi- 
tated which to. do; hut pr,u$Lence r for once, prevailed, 
over inclination ; and J determined^ at al| events, to do* 
part, under all the embarrassment attending the, want of 
a servant and, linguigtj, and all the poignant feeling* o£ 
having, been accessary to the^isappointmen^, and perhaps 
theanjuryof a poor fellow, .whom- 1 really conceived t*» 
be a person of merit. In our passage to Alexandria we* 
touched at Zant£, an island pn the- coast of, Greece, be*» 
longing to Venice ; it was anciently called Zacynthus— r 
is about fifty, miles in circumference, and contains fiftjFi 
thousand inhabitants, Never before had I tasted any> 
thing equal to the delicious- flavor of the fruits of this, 
island— .the grapes exquisite, and the mel ons. and peaches, 
of prodigious bigness* and unequalled flavor. The island- 
is, abundantly fruitful in wine, currants, oil, figs, and 
corn, but is very subject to earthquakes. Near the sea^ 
port which we entered is as great a curiosity in nature as 
is any where, I believe, to be fouad. Two spring wells 
of clear fresh water throw up large pieces of real pitch 
in such quantities, that 4t is said, the people collect one 
year with another, one hundred barrels of it, which they 
use in paying their shipping and boats. 

In the first stages of melancholy, corlsola&on is re- 
jected by the mind as premature* The heart, intent, as. 
it were, upon supping full of woe, disclaims, all advances 
pi comfort, and- feeds on grief alone. Hence the truly 
skilful in the human heart consider, premature consolation. 
as an aggravation of woe, and comfort only, with con- 
dolence, well knowing that the tide of grief must take 
*its course, and that, until it be first full, . no hopes can be 
had. of its retiring* The full force of . this I began now. 
to feel* The dweuktude of. domestic embarrassment^*, 

L: 
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the bitterness of separation from all I loved— the solitary 
sadness of my situation, wandering through unknown 
countries-— myself unknown and unfriended— aggravated 
at length by the loss of my servant, who was a sort of 
prop to my spirits— and my being cast into a ship among 
, a people whose language I little understood, without any 
soui or one circumstance to mitigate my sorrow, or con* 
sole me under it; all these, I say, had wound up my 
' feelings to the highest pitch of fortune— More misera- 
ble I could not be when the island of Zante received me f 
and, for the first time for a sad series ©f days, raised me 
with the transporting sound of an English voice. 

I have promised, my Frederick, to give you a candid 
relation, in hopes that you will improve by it: but if I 
thought, that, on the contrary, any thing I said should 
tend to raise in your mind a sentiment injurious to your 
principles, or reflective on your father's conduct, but to 
be an example and admonitory guide to your own, I 
should condemn my candor, and curse the hour that I 
wrotcw-but, I trust to your good sense and disposition,^ 
with my care to direct them ; and shall, but not without 
hesitation, proceed. But, as I have already spun out this 
letter to such an extent, I will defer my further relation 
to another, 

LZftEX xxvu 

* xjLt the time I set out upon my journey over 
land to India, I was (though married, and the father of 
children) very young, naturally of a sanguine' constitu- 
tion: my attachment to the fair sex was no ways dimin- 
ished by a military education ; and a warmth of temper, 
ski ardent sensibility of mind, and a frank, unsuspicious 
disposition, .left me but too often to regret the facility 
with which I yielded to the charms of women* But the • 
regret for each error was wilfully smothered in vain de- 
terminations of amendment— and the promised amend- 
ment again broken in upon by some new error. Thus it 
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Was, till riper years and circumstances of weight strength- 
ened ray reason, and gave it in some greater degree that 
dominion it should have over my actions* • 

Circumstanced as I have in my last letter described 
myself to* be, and constituted by nature and education 
as I have mentioned above, I landed in the charming 
island of Zante, where nature herself seems to have con* 
spired against chastity— making the very air breathe no- 
thing but transport and delight. There I met a young 
lady, a native of England — extremely pretty, highly ac- 
complished, and captivating in the extreme : she had 
been at Venice for her education — was a complete mis- 
tress of music, and expressed an intention of following 
it professionally on her arrival at England, whither she 
was going passenger in a vessel bound therefrom Zante. 
To have accidentally met with a native of England, 
even of my own sex, in such a distant corner of the 
world, under such circumstances as mine, just escaped 
from the horrid life I had for some time led, must have 
filled me with joy : allowance, therefore, may be mad ^ 
for my feelings on meeting this young lady, and f6r 
my thinking of some expedient to prevent our separation. 
•She labored, perhaps, under the pressure of feelings a* 
disagreeable as my own, and expressed her satisfaction 
at meeting with a countryman so very unexpectedly. 
Reserve was soon thrown off on both sides : we entered 
into a conversation interesting and confidential, which 
increased my anxiety to keep her with me, and in order 
to persuade her to accompany me, I pointed out in the 
strongest colors possible, the great advantages she might 
derive from her accomplishments in India, where her 
musical talents alone, exclusive of her various captivat- 
ing qualities, would be an inexhaustible mine of wealth; 
In short, I so very eagerly enforced my proposal to ac- 
company me, and time was so very short, that she con- 
sented, and im two hours we had arranged every thing 
for our departure together— -and here with shame- and 
horror I confess, (nor shall ever cease to regret it) that 
this ecclairecissement communicated the first ray of smb* 
stantial pleasure to my heart that it felt since I left Lon- 
don. ' 



/HkoB-fftr, our. project .sailed ^before the -wind : hwf* 
*t*diraagina*icn. had decked it out in the most, alluring 
drapery that fancy conldfabricate, and prevented us ^rom 
aeetng-thei impracticability o£ it, as it >stood in the *ia~ 
feedaess of truth ; and when it cane to 'be 'carried into 
ejcecutLoiL, a thousand difficulties occurred, that -the 
wildness of passion, and the warmth of , our feelings* 
tad before, concealed if ro in our ^v-iew. In tfce £rst ; piace 
it was necessary: for iier.to obtain the consent of a lady 
*x> whose care aind protection she was. committed : in the 
aeact place, accommodations were to be procured far her 
mi the same .ship with -me— -a circumstance > of < most -«r- 
diioms. difficulty ; besides .which, , a variety of otherim*- 
pedimeaits_insuperable;indeeoU-conciirred to fm state 
our views, and putaakend to our project. If my, pleasure 
at meeting her *was. great, my anguish, at partbrg.-witli 
her was inexpressible* I -had once more to face the 
world alone ; and on the second day of my sojourning at 
Zante, embarked with a heavy heart, and set sail for 
Alexandria. The last disappointments we undergo, seem 
always the heaviest > and this at .Zante I thought at that 
time to be the greatest of my life. But, oh i short ■♦sight* 
ed man I bubble of every delusive, shadow ! I never re*. 
fleeted, as I. have since done, what .serious. mischief 
ivhateadiess misery, -what loss of time, means, and repu- 
tation, I may by that $>rovider*tial disappointment have 
( scaped^-for the se - are the al most » ne ve r-^ailing* coose* 
quenxe of such affairs. Jt too often happens, that the 
syreu who deludes a snan into-hcTJsnarcs, is .tlie very per** 
Aon who inflicts the deadly wound . mt o;his i heart* A/void* 
my dear Frederick ! -avoid all suchyas you would avoid 
plague, pestilence, or rum~~*sieel yo«r heart by timely 
reflection against their advances. In all your transact 
tions >wlth wamen^Jike a. go»d genera lm warfare, secure 
for your heart a tretrept j for it vutl ;be ttoo late to And 
that they are unworthy rt hen yoaur heart is *erm\airri. ■» 
and whenyo*i^^fend^em^o* thy; erf yourafiectiojij.it wiU 
be time enough -togiw a loose to the ;sen»ibility iof jyour- 
heart* <A virtuous Jtvoman as (beyond ail ^calculation to 
be valued^ when she is found : but, alas i m Ending 4fer 
you may pass, through so many fires or deal, and rufyfgefe 
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danger, that it u almost a doubt, whether a wise man 
(if he can fetter his passions) had not better dispense 
with the blessings than run the hazard of searching 
for it. 

On my arrival at Alexandria, I found, to my fresh 
mortification, that the plague was raging all over Egypt 
—And, as if this was not of itself sufficient to block up 
my intended route, an irruption of- the Arabs, who in 
formidable bodies infested all the roads, put a period to 
all my hopes of seeing Grand Cairo, and viewing the 
curiosities of that country, which all who, like us, have 
the Bible put early into their hands, are taught to vene- 
rate as soon as they are taught to read. Here I thought 
to have viewed the pyramids, whose antiquity, origin, 
or intended use, have baffled the learned and ingenious 
inquiries of so many ages— of beholding Mount Sinai, 
the stone of Moses, the tract of the Israelites, all of 
which are said to be clearly pointed out, and geography 
by that means brought into the support of Sacred His- 
tory. These, and many things I did wish to see-— they 
are worth it : but I have had since reason to believe, 
that my ill luck was not so great as I then thought it ; 
for the search is dangerous, and made prodigiously ex* 
pensive by the exactions of the Mahomedan magistrates. 
It is as well, therefore, to travel over this country in 
books, which afford us good information, and more of 
it, at an easier rate than you could purchase it in the 
country. 

Alexandria was built by Alexander the Great, sean 
after the overthrow of Tyre, about 333 years before 
Christ, and is situated on the Mediterranean, twelve 
miles west of that mouth of the Nile, anciently called 
Canopicum. A very extraordinary circumstance is re- 
lated as a proof of the suddenness, of Alexander's reso- 
lution to build it : After he had directed the number of 
public structures, and fixed the places where they were 
to stand, there were no instruments at hand proper for 
marking out the walls, according to the custom of those 
times : upon this, a workman advised the King to col- 
lect what meal was among the soldiers, and sift it in 

L 2 .. 
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lines upon the ground, ki order to mark- out the circuit 
«f the walls : the advice swas followed, and the ting's 
^opthsayer interpreted it to be a .prestige of the future 
prosperity and abundance of the city. This prophecy 
«w*s certainly afterwards verified 5 for it -soon became the 
emporium of commerce, of arts, and of sciences. 

By the description of Strab© and other ancients, tt 
appears that this city was 'built upon a -plan well worthy 
4he vast mind of its founder j and the fragments of its 
.ornaments afterwards made part of the grandest embel- 
lishments of Rome and Constantinople. In* the museum 
of the royal palace, which occupied a fourth part of the 
city, >the 'body of Alexander was deposited in a golden 
cotRn— Jfcut the detestable Seleucns Cibyofactes violated 
the monument, took away the golded coffin, and substi- 
tuted a glass <one in its place* 

This city, like most others of antiquity, has been the 
scent of terrible massacres* About two hundred years 
after its foundation, it was totally depopulated by Pto- 
lemy Physcon— the very few who escaped slaughter, fly- 
ing into other countries. Desirous, however, not t*> 
reign pver empty houses, he ' seduced inhabitants from 
ibff neighboring countries ; and again, for some slight 
offence, determined on a general massacre of the young 
men ; and accordingly, when they were one day assem- 
bled in the Gymnasium, or place of public exercise, he 
•rdered it to be set on fire, so. that all perished, either in 
the flames, or by the swords of his mercenaries, whom 
Jie had placed at all the avenues- Afterwards, in the 
year of Christ 215, the Emperor Caracalla, having been 
lampooned by some of the inhabitants, ordered a general 
massacre by his numerous troops, who were dispersed 
over the city* The inhuman orders being given, aft 
were murdered without distinction of age ,or sex ; so- 
that, in one night's time, the whole city floated in blood, 
and every house was filled with carcases : the monster 
himself, retiring, to the temple of Serapis, was all the 
time imploring the protection of the Deity—- a proof that 
practical devotion and the most attrocious inhumanity 
may meet in the same bosom* As if this had not been 
sufficient vengeance, he stripped the city of ail its an* 



*cfentp!4VRege8— ordered til strangers who lived there*© 
'depart — and, that the few who remained might not harfe 
♦the satisfaction -of seeing one another, he cut off aH 
•communication «tf one street with another, by walls built 
*for*the purpose, amd guarded with troops. 

Notwithstanding these massacres, Alexandria again 
^recovered its former splendor—- and was again sacked by 
iAmroti, the infamous Saracen— and all the intrepid youth 
trf the city perished with arms in their hands. The mag- 
nificence df the city may be estimated from the account 
written by Amrou to the Caliph : «« I have taken," said 
4ie, '"the Gity of the West ; it is of an immense extent j 
1 cannot describe to you how many wonders it contains, 
-there are 4000 palaces, 4000 baths," fee* fcc. 

The great advantages of the East India trade, which 
was then carried on by the Red Sea, preserved Alexan* 
dria through several revolutions \ but having fallen under 
the dominion of the Turks, and the passage round the 
. Gape of Good Hope being discovered, a fatal blow wa* 
given to its commerce, and it has since fallen to decay* 
It is,' however, even now, worth the attention of the 
classical traveller. Entering the harbor, we passed by 
the Island of Pharos, were Ptolemy built the enormous 
tower which was once the wonder of the world ; and, 
when riding within the port, nothing could* be more gra- 
tifying than to see from thence that mixture of ancient 
mnd modern monuments that presented themselves to the 
-view, on which ever side the eye could be turned. 

Of myriads of antiquities which this place affords for 
the inspection -of the curious, I shall mention only two 
—One 9 the column of Pompey, on viewing of which, 
the remembrance of that great and good man's most un- 
•nteritcd and cruel fate, extracted a sigh from the bottom 
of my heart : this pillar engages the attention of all 
travellers $ it is composed of red granite ; the capital is 
Corinthian, with palm leaves, and not indented ; the 
shaft, and the upper member of the base, arc of one 
piece, ninety feet long 5 and nine in diameter ; the base, 
a square of fifteen feet on each side ; the whole cohrmn 
k one hundred and fourteen feet high, perfectly well pol- 
whed, and eniy * tittle shivered on the eastern- side*. 
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Nothing can equal the majesty of this monument : seem 
from a distance it over-tops the town, and serves as a 
signal for vessels ; appreacing it nearer, it produces an 
astonishment mixed with awe : one would never be tired 
of admiring the beauty of the capital, the length of the 
shaft, nor the extraordinary simplicity of the pedestal. 
Some years ago, a party of English seamen contrived, 
by flying a kite, to draw a line over the pillar, and by 
that means made a kind of a shroud, by which they got 
up, and on the very top of it drank a bowl of punch, to 
the utter astonishment of a multitude who came to see 
them ; they broke off one of the volutes of the column, 
but amply compensated for this mischief by a discovery 
they made, as, without their evidence, the world would 
not have known, at this hour, that there was originally 
a statue on this column, one foot and ancle of which, 
of enormous size, are still remaining.-— The other is the 
obelisk of Cleopatra, of immense size, and of one single 
piece of granite marble. Here I observed, too, a thick 
wall, with towers mouldering under extreme age, which 
contained, in its face, fragments of architecture of the 
most exquisite workmanship, such as broken columns,. 
friezes, &c. ; those were the antique ruins of some fal- 
len pieces of antiquity, at the time that this antique wall 
was built : what then must be the length of time since 
they had first undergone the hands of the workman ? 
Tjiese circumstances tend to demonstrate, that, far back 
beyond the reach of our calculation, the arts flourished; 
and when one thinks of the miraculous masses of work 
done in former ages— the magnitude of the pieces of 
which those works were composed, such as whole columns 
and obelisks of a single block of marble-— .the Colossus 
of Rhodes, made of brass, one foot of which was placed 
on one side of the harbor, and another on the other side, 
so that ships passed between its legs — we cannot help 
yielding up the palm to the ancients for stupendous mag- 
nificence, however we may surpass them for the useful, 
the elegant, and the good. 

At Alexandria I remained about twelve days, till, 
wearied of the confined state I lived in, on account of 
the plague, I resolved to devise some means, if pos&U 
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»Me, fogfct iTfrayyand^at length : hired a boat to carry me 
>to the -island of Cyprus, frdm ' Whence I concluded, that 
l I should find ! no sort of difficulty in procuring a convey- 
<anee to -Latiohea, ^and so proceed by my first intended 
route. I accordingly arrived at Cyprus in perfect safety, 
-where, to my great sorrow arid astonishment, I ffcurid 
that an epidemical fever, equal in, its effects to a plague, 
. pre varied : iiewever, there was no alternative; I must 
rim the rkque, *a»d I dismissed the boat that carried trie 
-from Alexandria. 

Although the etymologies of the names of places atfc 
<©/ very little importance, 'tad most frequently uncertain 
•I think it probaMe that the learned ate right, who as- 
sert the name of 'this is derived from Cyprus, or Gy press 
•— -wi th *whkJv shrubs the island abtnaf nds . It irad , in . an- 
^eleitt times,' a number -of other 3 names»— ooe , of -which 
>tfas Pftpfeia, whence Ventre *who-Wfcs worshipped in it, 
*was ealled the Paphian Goddess. It lies thirty miles 
mest of Syria, whither I was bound, stretching from the 
■south-west to the north-east, one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, -and seventy in breadth, in the widest part 
«ef it. 

This island holds a very high rank in classic lore— -It 
«gave birth to some great philosophers and • consider ab?c 
poets— The Apostle 'Barnabas was- a native tif it, atrtj 
-assisted by St» Paul, first introduced ChmAanity among 
<them. Famagusta, a town en the eastern part of the 
island, opposite to the shofre-otf Syfria,_is the Ancient Sa% , 
lamis, built by Teucer the son of Tetanic**, and brother 
4f Ajax. 

Synnsso, tm the south-east, the 'best- pott ib Cyprus, h 

<lhe Amathus mentioned by VirgU,*in his JSneid, and by 

tOv'wl in his Metamorphoses. And Ba4$o,tm the Westerti 

«oast, is the Paphos of antiquity, fat&oua for the Temple. 

of Venus. 

As the branches ctf an empire most remote (from the 
•great seat of 'government <are always ^irrore despotically 
■governed than those -near the -source *rf redress, Cyprus 
tits been continually ruled with a rod of iron since it 
fame into the hands of the Turks. While it was undeftr 
^4on»«»on<^ Christians, k was wett ^eopkd, %avittg 
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no less than eight hundred or a thousand. villages in it, 
besides several handsome cities ; but the Turks have 
spread ruin and desolation over the country, and it is 
now so thinly inhabited, that more than half the lands 
lie uncultivated. 

The air of this island is now for the most part unwhole- 
' some, owing to the damps arising from th« many fens 
and marshes with which the country abounds— while, 
there being but few springs or rivers in the island, the 
want of a plentiful fall of rain, at proper periods, dis- 
tresses the inhabitants very much in another way ; and by 
means of the uncultivated state of the* country, they are 
greatly infested with poisonous reptiles of various kinds* 

The most remarkable mountain in Cyprus is called 
Olympus— a name common to several other mountains in 
Greece, particularly to that in Thessaly, so famous in the 
poetry, of the ancients. That in Cyprus is about fifty 
miles in circumference : great part of it is covered with 
woods ; and at the foot of it are fine vineyards, which 
produce admirable wine, not only in a sufficiency for thek 
own consumption, but some also for exportation. And 
although the greater part of the island lies uncultivated, 
as I have before observed^ it produces a sufficient quantity 
of corn, unless in seasons when the harvest fails, in which 
case the people are easily supplied from the continent. 
They have, besides, cattle enough for their own consump- 
tion. Many parts of the country abound in wild fowl* 
and several sorts of game, and they have plenty of fish 
upon the sea coasts. 

The trade of Cyprus is not inconsiderable, and carried 
on chiefly by Jews and Armenians ; the commodities in 
which they deal are wine, oil, cotton, wool, salt, silk, 
and turpentine— besides, it produces several sorts of earth, 
fit for the use of painters, particularly red, black, and 
yellow. 

Its most wonderful production, however, is the famous 
stone (Asbestos) inextinguishable, or (Amiantos) impol- 
lutus, so called from its extraordinary property of resist- 
ing fire. It is related that the ancients made out pf this 
stone a kind of thread. that would remain unconsumed in 
the most intense fire. It is even said> that some expert* 
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vents have been made in modern days, which have suffi- 
ciently proved that the thing is not a fiction. In such 
extraordinary questions as this, though I do not positive- 
ly contradict, I always suspend my belief, till something 
\ stronger than mere assertion is offered to convince me. 
There is one dreadful mischief to which this island is 
subject. In the hot season, locusts come from the Con- 
tinent, in swarms so vast and so thick as to darken the 
sky like clouds. Those would certainly devour all the 
fruits of the earth, if they were not driven to sea by a 
north wind that usually blows at the time of their coming. 
When that wind happens to fail, which fortunately is 
seldom, the consequence is a total demolition of the fruits 
of the country. 

The whole island, as well as particular towns, was en* 
tirely consecrated to the goddess Venus, who thence 
was called Venus Cypria, or Dca Cypria, and is repre- 
sented by the poets as taking a peculiar pleasure in visit- 
lI *g it; and this unquestionably arose from the loose habits 
and lascivious temperament of the women there, who cer- 
tainly are, at this time, not remarkable for chastity. 

I must confess, however, that I felt great pleasure in 
entering Cyprus ; it was, as I have already stated, classic 
ground, and dedicated to the Queen of Love. But a 
traveller who visits it with hopes of amusement, will be 
much disappointed ; for in no one particular did it seem 
to me to resemble that Cypress famed in the Heathen 
Story and Mythology. Of the Cyprian Queen's favors 
the ladies seemed to boast no one mark, save the most 
nauseous, disgusting lewdness ; and the natural fertility 
of the soil is half lost beneath the oppressive yoke of the 
servants of the Turkish government. Thus, in the ex- 
traordinary revolutions that human affairs are incessantly 
undergoing, that island which for its superior beauties 
**s supposed to be the residence of love, which gave 
birth to the philosophers Zeno, Appollonius, and Xeno- 
phon, i s now a miserable, half-cultivated spot, peopled 
"*ith a mixture of wretched Turks, Jews, Greeks, and 
Christians—groaning under the tyranny of a barbarous 
despotic abuse of delegated power — infested with locusts 
"Which devour the fruits of the earth—and disgraced by * 
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race ol ignoJBu4ouaw»raen, who. esteem it to bc.aaVt^L 
religion to prostitute themselves to all strangers* 

Our Richard the First made a conquest of this, island, 
on. his. way. to the Holy: Lam}, and* conferred, the royalty . 
of it on Guy Lusignan, King of Jerusalem.. The. Ve-, 
net'ians possessed-themselves-of. it in the year 1480— but, 
in.t^e, sixteenth century* the Turks dispossessed. them,, 
and haye ever singe kept it under the.ypke-*-*I should j^Ufe. 
rejnar.lfed.that their wine is excellent 

Continuing my route, I hired another boat, after offlj t 
forty-eight hours stay -at Cyprus, and proceeded for. La*- 
Uchea, which, as ,1 haye some.wJiere before mentioned*, is. 
a .considerable, sea-port town of Syria, built on a promon-. 
tory of land, which, running into the sea, occasipns its,, 
being, con tinuaUy refreshed with bree zes* Fortune, wJjo 
ha^d .hitherto .been not very liberal, in her dispensa.tions, 4 
now favored me ; for, just .as I arrived at Latichea^ a. 
caravan was. preparing* The consul of the Turkish Con?- 
pa,ay at Cyprus received me with, great politeness aod, ( 
hospitality— rgave me . a letter to the resident at La~ 
tichea ; and by his instruction and assistance, after a ve- 
ry., short stay, I set out on my way to Aleppo with, .the 
caravan* 

A* 1 shall hereafter have, occasion, more particularly 
To describe the nature of those caravans, I shall, fox the • 
present, tel^ you, tfyajt this, was composed of no other, 
blasts of buiden ,thaJa mules and.asses, of which, there. 
weVe not less t^au. three or. four hundred in number. 

Mounted on a mule* I travelled along, well pleased, 
'with the fertile appearance of the country, and delighted 
wi.th the serenity of the air-*- We were, as wefl as I can, 
now recollect, near ten. days on the road ; during which . 
time we travelled only in the morning early, and in the - 
heat of the day reposed under the shade of trees, 

I was informed, that if, instead of going to Latichci, 
I had gone to Scandaroon (otherwise Alexandretta), I 
should in, the, road from thence to Aleppo, have travelled 
through a country, in which the most singular and extra* 
-vagant custpms prevail that exist in any country emerge^ 
from barbarism-l-Se,veral of. those I heard ; but one in 
in particular .was, that the, men, prostitute^ their, w.ive$ . 
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and daughters to all comers— and that this originated 
from a principal of religion, though there -was every rea- 
son to believe, that, like many of their religious institu- 
tions, it was made at last subservient to the gratification 
ef avarice* 

On my way to Aleppo I was met by a Mr. , an 

English gentleman, who had heard of my coming, and 
who, in* the most kind and hospitable manner, insisted 
upon my living at his house instead of the British con- 
sul's, where I should otherwise have resided during my 
stay there ; and his manner of asking me was so engag- 
ing, interesting, and impressive, that I found it impossi- 
ble to refuse him. 

As the great public caravan had departed from Alep- 
po before my arrival, and the expence of forming a pri- 
vate one on my account was too great, as I was travell- 
ing on my own account*, and had no dispatches to autho- 
rise or enforce my departure, or bear me out in ^ the ex- 
pence ; I was constrained to remain at Aleppo till some 
eligible mode of travelling occurred, or another pu&lic 
caravan was formed. This delay gave me an oppor- 
tanity of seeing and informing myself of the city and 
surrounding country; the result of which, I shall, in as 
short a manner as possible, relate to you in a future let- 
ter. It also gave occasion to one of those unhappy in- 
cidents which I have often had occasion tor lament, riot 
from any consciousness of direct criminality, but for l3ie 
scope it gave to misrepresentation, and th« injury which 
that misrepresentation did me in the opinion of some of 
ay friends. 
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XT DEAR FREDERICK, 

Oo long as the route of my journey lay througk 
European regions, little presented itself respecting hu- 
man nature of such very great novelty as to excite, ad- 
miration or awaken curiosity. In all the varkpus nations 
through whicfc we have passed, a certain parity of senti- 
ment, arising from the one great substratum, Christianity, 
gave the. same general coloring to all the scenes, how- 
ever they might diffe> from each qf her In their various 
shadings. Whatever dissimilitude the influence of ac- 
cident, climate, or local circumstance, may in the revo- 
lutions of ages, have introduced into their manners, cus- 
toms, municipal laws, and exterior forms of worship—* 
the great code of religion and moral sentiment remains 
nearly the same with all : and right and wrong, good 
and evil, being defined by the same principles of reason, 
and ascertained by the same boundaries, bring the rule 
of conduct of each to so close an approximation with 
that of the others, that when compared with those we 
are now to attend to, they may really be considered as 
one and the same people* 
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In the empire now before us, were we to leave our 
judgment to the guidance of general opinion of Chris- 
tian nations, we should have, on the contrary, to con* 
template man under a variety of forms and modifications, 
so entirely different from those to which habit has famili- 
arised our minds, as at first to impress us with an idea of 
a total disruptiont^from our nature, and induce us, as it 
has already the generality of our people, to divorce them 
from a participation- of all those sympathetic feelings 
which serve to enforce the discharge of mutual good of- 
fices among men. Deducing all their principles, not only 
of moral conduct, but municipal government, from a re- 
ligion radically different from, and essentially adverse to, 
ours ; deluded by thafesystSm into a variety of opinions 
which liberality itself t just- think absurd ; unaided by 
that enlightened philosophy which learning, and learned 
men, acting under the influence *f comparative freedom, 
and assited'by the art of printing, have diffused through 
.the mass of Europeans ; and living under a climate the 
most unfavorable to intellectual or bodily exertion, they 
' exhibit a spectacle Ajfich the philosophic and liberal mind 
must view with disapprobation, regie^ and pity— *he il- 
liberal' fierce Christian, with unqualified detestation and 
disgust: while, on their part, bigoted to their own prin- 
ciples and opinions, they look on us with abhorrence, and 
indulge as conscientious a contempt of, and antipathy to 
Christains, which I apprehend no lapse of time, without 
a great change of circumstance* will be able to eradi- 
cate. Should Mahomedanism anjl Christianity ever hap- 
pen to mefge in Dei£m (but not otherwise), the inhabit- 
ants of Syria and Europe will agree to consider each 
other even as fellow-creatures. In Spain and Portugal, 
Jew, Turk, and indeed Protestant, are without distinc- 
tion called hogs. In Turkey, Jews and Christians are 
discriminately called dogs ; each thinking the other com* 
pletely excluded from the pale of humanity, and well 
worthy the dagger of any true believer who would have 
the piety to apply it. 

You will allow, my dear Frederick, that it must 
have been rather an important contemplation t© your fa- 
rther, to have perhaps two thousand mile* to gravel 
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through the immense and almost trackless wilds of a 
country inhabited by such people, without the consola* , 
tion of any others to accompany him in his journey ; for 
unless a public dispatch was to overtake me, there was 
little probability of my having a single European partner 
of my fatigue and perils. 

However, as the period was not yet arrived at which I 
was to go forward, or even determine my mode of tra- 
iclling, I endeavored to soothe my mind as much as I 
could into content, and to take advantage of my stay at 
Aleppo, to acquire all the knowledge . possible of the 
place, that is to say, of that city in particular, and of 
the Turkish government and manners in general- 

A distant view of Aleppo" fills the mind with expec- 
tations of great splendor and magniiicence. The mosques, 
the towers, the large ranges of houses with flat roofs, 
rising above each other, according to the sloping hills on 
which they staad, the whole variegated with beautiful 
rows of trees, form altogether a scene magnificent, gay 
TuvJ delightful : bat on entering the town, all those ex* 
jKttfd beauties vanish, and leave nothing in the streets 
to r,:tet the eye, but a dismal succession of high stone 
w:J.i',, gloomy as the recesses of a convent or state prison, 
and unenlivened by windows, embellished, as with us, 
by the human- face divine. The streets themselves, not 
wider than some of the meanest alleys in London, over- 
cast by the height of the prison houses on either side, 
are rendered still more formidably gloomy by the solitude 
and silence that pervade them ; while here and there a 
lattice towards the top, barely visible, strikes the soul 
with the gloomy idea of thraldom, coercion, and impris* 
onmenU 

This detestable mode of building, whiclrowes its orU 
gin to jealousy, and the scandalous restraints every man 
is empowered by the laws and religion of the place to im* 
pose upon, the women consigned either by sale or birth to 
his tyranny, extends not to the inside of the houses, ma- 
ny of which are magnificent and handsome, and all admi- 
rably suited to the exigencies of the climate, and the 
domestic customs and manner of living of the inhabit* 
ants. 
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The city is adorned, it is true, here and there, with 
mosques and appendant towers, called Minarets, from 
which cryers call the faithful to prayers ; ' and in some of 
the streets there are arches built at certain distances 
from each other, so as to carry the eye directly through 
them, and form a vista of considerable grandeur : 'but all 
these are far from sufficient to counterbalance the gene- 
ral aspect of gloominess and solitude which reigns over 
the whole, and renders it so peculiarly disgusting, parti- 
cularly at first sight, to an Englishman who has enjoyed 
the gaiety and contemplated the freedom of a city is 
Great Britain. 

The mosques (Mahomedan temples) are extremely n«« 
merous in this city ; indeed almost as much so as church- 
es and convents in the Popish countries of Christendom* 
There is nothing in their external appearance to attract 
the notice of the traveller, or indulge the eye of the ar- 
chitect ; they are almost all of one form— an oblong 
quadrangle : and as to the inside, I never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing one ; none but Mussuknen being permit- 
ted to enter them, at least at Aleppo. 

The next buildings of a public kind to the mosques 
that deserves to be particularly mentioned, are the cara- 
van seras— -buildings which* whether we consider the spi- 
rit of beneficence and charity that first suggested them, 
their national importance, or their extensive utility, may- 
rank, though not in splendor of appearance, at least ia 
true value, with any to be found in the wotrkL 

Caravanseras were originally intended for, and: are now 
pretty generally applied to, the accommodation of stran- 
gers and travellers, though, like every other good insti- 
tution, sometimes perverted to the purposes of private 
emolument or public job: they are built at proper distan- 
ces through the roads of the Turkish dominions, and a£» 
ford the indigent or weary traveller an asylum from the 
inclemency of the weather $ are m general very large, 
'and built of the most solid and durable materials ;. have 
commonly one story above the ground floor, the lower of 
which is arched, and serves for ware-houses to stow goods*' 
for icdgings and for stables," while the upper i* used 

Ma 
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merely for lodgings ; besides which, they are always 
accommodated with a fountain, and have cooks shops and 
other conveniences to supply the wants of the lodgers. 
In Aleppo, the caravanseras are almost exclusively occu- 
pied by merchants, to whom they are, like other houses, 
rented. 

The suburbs of Aleppo, and the surrounding country, 
•are very handsome, pleasant, and, to a person coming 
out of the gloomy city, in some respects interesting. 
Some tossed about into hill and valley lie under the hands 
of the husbandman ; others are covered with handsome 
villas ; and others again laid out in gardens, whither the 
people of Aleppo occasionally resort for amusement. 

The roofs of the houses are flat, at id formed of a com- 
position which resists the weather effectually. On those 
most of the people sleep in very hot weather : they arc. 
separated from each other by walls ; but the Franks who 
live contiguous to one another, and who, from their dis- 
agreeable circumstances with regard to the Turks, are 
under the necessity of keeping up a friendly and harmo- 
nious intetccmrse together, have doors of communication, 
which are attended with these fortunate and pleasing 
advantages, that they can make a large circuit without 
descending into the streets, and can visit each other du- 
.ring the plaguy without running the risk of catching 
the infection by going among the natives below. 

There is a castle in the city which I had nearly for- 
gotten to mention— The natives conceive it to be a place 
of great' strength. It could not, however, withstand the 
shock of a few pieces of ordnance for a day. It is 
esteemed a favor to be permitted to see it ; and there « 
nothing to recompence one for the trouble of obtaining 
permission, unless it be the prospect of the surrounding 
country, which from the battlements is extensive and 
beautiful. 

Near this castle stands the seragHo, a large old boiW- 
ing, where the bashaw of Aleppo resides : the whole ok 
it seamed to me to be kept in very bad repair, considering 
the importance of the place. It is surrounded by a strong 
wall of great height : besides which, its contiguity t0 
the castk is very convenient \ as, in case of popular Vfr 
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J tf jj rrite to ournb^t * Btest ^ e commotions, the bashaw finds an 

^ r __2°* ,lr tfl tod, the latter, which commands and overawes the 

Jr ° f/ * tteji never without a numerous garrison under the 

^"^Jthe summary account I have been able to col- 
•or t/lowed P e PP°J ^ c capitol o£ Syria ; which, mean tho* 
u xee ^tt compared with the capitols of European ceun- 

^ si  I ■!  il j» the third city for splendor, magnificence 

ortance, in the vast extent of the Ottoman etn- 
pnviift  Constantinople and Grand Cairo only excelling it 
in- those points, and no other bearing any sort of com- 
petition with it. 
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llowEVEi faction may agitate or abuse irritate 
the minds of men against the executive branch of their 
government, the people of every nation unaW Heaven 
ate disposed to think their own constitutional system the 
(best ; and the artful intertexture of religion with go- 
vernments confirms them in that opinion, and often con- 
signs the understanding to unalterable error, and illiber- 
al prejudice. ( It would be wonderful, then, if the Turk- 
ish constitution, founded on the Koran, was not looked 
upon with abhorrence by the bulk of the Christian world; 
and more wonderful still, if the outrageous zealots of 
the Christian church, who for so many centuries engross- 
ed all the learning of Europe to themselves, should not 
•have handed down with exaggerated misrepresentation 
every circumstance belonging to the great enemies of 
•their faith. But that, at this day of intellectual illu- 
mination, mankind should be enveloped in such error 
and darkness, with regard to the government of so large 
a portion of the globe as Turkey, is extraordinary; and 
only to be accounted for by a reference, in the first place, 
to these religious prejudices which we suck in from our 
nurse, and which habit, incessant document, and every 
part of our education, tend to confirm in our mind ; and 
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in the next, to that indisposition the human mind feels 
to part with its old prejudices, and the general indolence 
and incapacity of men t« acquire knowledge by the ar« 
duous and fatiguing paths of study. 

The Turkish government is grossly misrepresented. 
Were our opinions to be directed by the general belief 
of Europeans, we should suppose that the life and pro- 
perty of every being in that vast empire were irremedia- 
bly at the mercy of the Grand Seignior—and that, with- 
out laws to protect, or any intermediate power what- 
ever to shield them, they were entirely subject to the 
capricious will of an inexorable tyrant, who, stimulated 
by cruelty, sharpened by avarice, and unrestrained by 
any law human and divine, did every thing to oppress his 
subjects, and carry destruction among mankind. I firm- 
ly believe, that, from the combination of ideas arising 
from those prejudices, there are few Christians who think 
or hear of the grand Turk, that do not, by an involun- 
tary act of the mind, instantly think of blood and mur- 
der, strangling with bow-strings, and slicing off heads 
with scimeters. 

As there is no part of your education more near my 
heart than the eradicating illiberal prejudices from your 
mind, and fortifying you against their assaults ; I find it 
impossible to refrain from giving you my opinion of the 
Turkish government, which I have been at some pains to 
collect, as well from oral information as from the best 
authors ; and which though very far from what a gener- 
ous a3d universally philanthropic disposition would wish 
them %o have, is very different from that which is gener- 
ally attributed to them, anil unquestionably far more li- 
mited in its powers than the governments of several 
Christian countries I could mention. 

The constitution of that country is laid down express- 
ly in the Koran. The emperor of Turkey (commonly 
called the Grand Seignior) is a descendant of Mahomet, 
who pretended he had the Koran from Heaven : and he 
is as much bound by the institutes of that book as any 
subject in his realm — as liajble to deposition as they to 
punishment for breach of them, and indeed has been more 
than once deposed > and the^jiext in succession raise* 
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to the throne* Thus Far, it is obri6us 5 his power is 
limited and under controul. Bui>that is not all— It is 
equally certain that the Turkish government is partly re* 
publican ; for, though the people at large have no share 
in the legislation, and are excluded by the Koran from it 
(which Koran has established and precisely ascertained 
their rights, privileges, and personal security) yet there 
is an intermediate power which, when roused to exertion, 
is stronger than the Emperor's, and stands as a bulwark 
between the extremes of despotism and them. This bo* 
dy is the Ulama, composed of all the members of the 
Church and* the Law, superior to any nobility, jealous 
of their rights and privileges, and partly taken from the 
people,, not by election, but by profession and talents. 
In this body are comprised the Moulahs, the hereditary 
and perpetual guardians of the religion and laws of the 
empire : they derive their authority as much as the Em* 
peror from the Koran, and, when necessary, act with 
all the firmness resulting from a conviction of thai au- 
, thorny.; which they often demonstrate by opposing his 
measures, not only with impunity, but success. Thek 
persons are sacred ; and they can, by means of the un- 
bounded respect in which they are held, rouse the people 
to arms, and proceed to depose. But, what is much-; 
more, the Emperor cannot be deposed without their con* 
currence. 

If, by this provision of the constitution, the power 
of the monarch is limited, and t'be personal security. of 
the subject ascertained, on the one hand; the energy of 
the empire in its. external operations is, on the otheY, ve-. 
ry frequently and fatally palsied by it. Declarations of 
•"war have been procrastinated, till an injurious and irre- 
coverable act of hostility has been sustained ; and peace 
often protracted, when peace would have been advan^ 
tageous. The Ulama being a numerous body, it hais 
been found always difficult, often, impossible, to unite 
so many different opinions ; and nothing being to be done 
without their concurrence,, the executive power finds it 
often impossible to take a decisive step in ^ crisis of ad- 
vantageous opportunity. But as this code of laws and 
J^Yernmcnt is received as 3 diviae revelation, binding 
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both prince anu^: 3 people, and supposed to be sealed irf 
Heaven, the breach^^vfit would be sufficient to consign 
even the monarch to depo^^tjon and death. 

As to the military force, wiicVch in the hands of all 
despots has been made the instrument of the people's sfe- r 
very, that of the Turk could avail him nothing ; and,* • 
"whenever it does interfere, acts only to his overthrow. 
The very reverence they have for his person arising from 
obedience to their religion, they are, a fortiori^ govern- 
ed by it, not him. He holds no communication with 
them, and the standing force of the Janissaries is, com- 
pared with the mass of the people, only a handful; • 
Some wild accounts, indeed, have stated it at 306,000 5 
but the best information fix it below 60,000, of which - 
a great part consists of false musters and abuses— great* 
multitudes being enrolled to obtain certain privileges an- 
nexed to the office of Janissary. The fact is, that the- 
chief force of the empire is a militia composed of the 1 
people r who, with respect to obedience and subordina- 
tion, are so loose that they leave their duty whenever- 
they please, without receiving any punishment. How 
iar the people of Turkey are protected from the eneroafch-" 
ments of power, will appear from the recital of a fact* 
related by one of the best and most liberal of our histo- 
rians on that subject, and which is of too great notorie- 
ty to be doubted. 

In the year 1755, the Porte, as it is called, or Palace 
of t]je Grand Vizir at Constantinople, was burnt down : 
in laying the plan for rebuilding it on the former site, 
the leading consideration was, how to contrive matters 
so as to render it secure from accidents of a like nature 
in future ; and it was determined that the only certain • 
means to do so was, to leave a space of clear ground all 
round it, for which purpose the contiguous houses should 
be purchased from the proprietors, and demolished. All 
the owners of the houses agreed to the sale, except one 
old woman, who pertinaciously refused : she said she was 
born, and had lived all her life, in that spot, and would 
not quit it for any one. Now, in England, for the 
convenience of a private canal, the Parliament would 
farce her to sell* But what did they say in Turkey i 
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When all the people cried out, « Why does not the Sul- 
tan use his authority, and take the house, and pay her 
the value ?" No! answered the magistrates and the 
UJama, it is impossible ! it cannot be done ! it is her 
property* While the power of the monarch is thus li- 
nked, and the rights of the people thus ascertained by 
the Koran, and in things manifest and open to view ri* 
gidly adhered to, justice between man and man is rarely 
administered j for, though the laws themselves are good, 
the corrupt administration of. them disarms their effect, 
and distorts them from their purpose. The venality of 
the judges is beyond conception flagitious and barefaced ; 
and their connivances at^false witnesses so scandalously 
habitual, that testimony is become «an article of com* 
merce, a-nd can be procured with a facility and at a price 
that at once stamps an approbrium on the country, and 
furnishes matter of wonder to the considerate mind, 
how, if judges are, flagitious and shameless enough to 
be guilty of it, the people can bear such a pernicious 
system so long. Hence flow all the censures on the laws 
and government of that country— hence most of the 
impediments under which its commerce and agriculture 
languish ; while the actual written laws of the realm 
are, if duly administered, sufficiently adequate to the 
security of property, the regulation of commerce, the 
repression of vice, and the .punishment and prevention of 
crimes. 

In endeavouring to guard your mind against an illibe- 
ral vulgar prejudice, I have stated to you what the Turk- 
ish constitution is, and what the laws : but you must not 
carry what I have said to an overstrained or forced in- 
terpretation. I would not have you infer that the peo- 
ple are well governed; I only fay that their constitu- 
tion contains within it the means of better government 
than is supposed. I would not have you infer that pro- 
perty is always secure $ I barely say there are laws writ- 
ten to secure it. This too I wish to impress on you, 
that the common people are more free, and that property 
and life are better secured, in turkey, than in some Eu- 
ropean countries. I will mention Spain for one. Like 
the country we arc now contemplating, fear keeps them, 
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as disunited individuals, under passive obedience* in oi&* 
nary cases ; but, unlike the Spaniards, when notoriously 
aggrieved : when their property or religious code is for- 
cibly violated : when the prince would riot in blood, and 
persist in an unsuccessful war : the Turks appeal to the 
law ; they find a chief ; the soldiery join their standard, 
and depose or destroy him, not on the furious pretext of 
of popular hatred, but upon the legitimate ground of the 
Koran, as an infidel, and a violator of the laws of God and 
Mahomet— They always, however, place his regular sue 
■cessor on the throne. Yet, notwithstanding the general 
venality which pollutes the fountains of justice, and not- 
withstanding the great abuse of power to which I have 
alluded, their internal policy is, in many respects, excel- 
lent, and may be compared with advantage to that of 
any nation %i Europe. Highway-robbery, house-break- 
ing, or pilfering, are little known and rarely practised 
among them ; and at all times the roads are as secure 
as the houses. Ample provisions too are made against 
those petty secret frauds which many who carry a fair 
face in England, and would bring an action for damages 
against one that should call them rogues, practise every 
<Uy. Bakers are the most frequent victims of justice, 
and are not uftfrequently seen hanging at their own 
doors. They are mulcted and bastinadoed for the first 
and second offence, and on the third, a staple is driven 
up into their door-case, and they are hanged from it. 
Notwithstanding which, men are constantly found hardy 
enough to pursue the same course of practise ; and this ; 
is more extraordinary, as the police is so strictly attend* | 
ed to, that the bashaw or vizir himself goes about i* i 
disguise, in order to discover frauds, and detect the c<m- ^ 
jiivances of the inferior officers of justice. * But what 
will our great ladies say, who consume their nights} de* 
stroy their constitution, and squander their husband's pro- 
perty in gambling ; who afterwards, to repair their shit'* 
tered finances, have recourse to the infamous expedient^ 
gaming-houses, and endeavour to recover by degrading' 
irteans what they have lost by folly, to the disgrace oft 
themselves and family, and the shame of their sex «»■, 
raaJk— What will they say when I tell them, thatgaffliof' 
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u held among the Turks to be as infamous as theft, and 
a gamester looked upon with more detestation than a 
highway robber I The Turkish ambassador and his train 
Will, on their return to their country, have to tell a curU 
ens talc of this much-famed island, in that and other 
icspeets. 
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ejubice, that canker of the human heart), 
has injured mankind by impeding personal intercourse, 
and thereby clogging the channel of intellectual im- 
provement : it forbids that interchange of sentiment—* 
that reciprocal communication of opinion**— that gene- 
rous circulation of intellectual wealth, -which, while it ' 
enriches another, advances itself— it dissevers the bond 
of social union, and makes man sit down the gloomy, 
selfish possessor of his own miserable mite, with too much 
hatred to give, and too much pride to receive, those be- 
nefits, which Providence, by leaving our nature so unac- 
commodated, bas pointed out as necessary to pass between 
man and man : under its influence we spurn from us the 
good, if we dislike the hand that offers it r and will ra- 
ther plunge into the mire than be guided by the light of 
any one whose opinion is at variance with our own. 

Thus it is between the Turks and us— the little of 
their affairs which the prejudice of the Mahomedans have 
allowed themselves to communicate, or suffered others to 
glean among them, has been in general so misused, dis- 
torted, and misrepresented by the prejudices of the Chris- 
tians, thai: it is not going beyond the truth to say, there 
exist not a people in the civilized world whose real histo- 
ry and genuine state are so little known as those of the 
Turks : and the worst of it is, that not one misrepresen- 
tation, not one single mistake has fallen on the generous, 
charitable side ; but all, all without exception, tend to 
represent the Turk in the most degraded and detestable 
point of view. As the purity of the Christian does not 
allow him to* be guilty of a wilful, uncharitable misreprc* 
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sent a ti on, we should attribute it to unavoidable error, 
were it not that, till some late authors whose liberality 
does them honor, they all walked in the Yery same track, 
and could hardly have been so uniformly erroneous from, 
design. We must therefore attribute it to religious zeal 
and mistaken piety ; in which, in this instance alone^ 
they seem to be reputable competitors with the Turks. 
The moroseness, the animosity, and the supercilious self- 
possession of the bigot, each holds in common with the 
other. 

One striking feature in the constitution of Turkey is, 
that neither blood nor splendid birth are of themselves 
sufficient to recommend a man to great offices. Merit 
and abilities alone are the pinions which can lift ambi- 
tion to its height. The cottager may be exalted to the 
highest office in the empire ; at least there is no absolute 
impediment in his way ; and I believe it has often hap* 
pened. Compare this with France under its late monar- 
chy, where no merit could raise a man from the Canaille : 
this, I say, is one of the criterions of a free constitution, 
*uid Turkey is so far democratic. 

The very first principle ingrafted in the minds of the 
Mahomedan children, is a high contempt of all religions 
but their own ; and from the minute babes arc capable 
of distinguishing, they are taught to call Christians by 
the name of Ghiaour, or Infidel : this grows up in their 
manhood so strong in them, that they will follow a Chris- 
tian through the streets, and even justle against him with 
contempt, crying Ghiaour I Ghiaour ! or, Infidel ! Infi- 
del !^-,Men of dignity and rank, indeed, will treat Chris- 
tians with courtesy ; but as soon as they are gone out of 
hearing, will call them dog ! This is monstrous ! But let 
us recollect how a Turk would be treated in Spain or Por- 
tugal, and we shall see that inhuman bigotry may be found 
in a greater degree among Christians than even Mahome- 
dans. In Spain or Portugal they would treat them thus : 
the common people would call them hogs ; they would 
justle them also in contempt ; and what is more, they- 
would stab them (it has often happened) for amor de 
Dios ; and as to the people of rank, they would very con- 
scientiously consign them to the Inqusition,. where the 
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pious fathers of the church would very' piously consign 
them to the flames, and coolly goto the altar, and pray 
to God to damn them hereafter to all eternity. So far 
the balance, I think, is in favor of the Turks. Need I 
go further?^ — I will. — 

' The Mahomedans are divided into two sects, as the 
Christians are into many. Those are the sect of All, 
and the sect of Omar. Now, I have never heard among 
them of one sect burning the other deliberately : but 
the Roman Catholics, even now, burn Protestants by 
juridical sentence — burn their fellow christians to death 
for differing from them in a mere speculative point of 
doctrine. Which then are the better men? I am sure 
it is unnecessary to say: though bad are the best. 

The Turks are allowed, by those who know them best, 
to have some excellent qualities ; and I think, that in 
the prodigality of our censure, which, though little ac- 
quainted with them, we are forward to bestow, it would 
be but fair to give them credit for many of those good 
qualities, which even among ourselves it requires the 
greatest intimacy and the warmest mutual confidence 
and esteem to disclose or discover in each other. That 
they have many vices is certain. What people are they 
that have not ? Gaming they detest ; wine they use not, 
or at least use only a little, and that by stealth ; and as 
to the plurality of woman, it can in them be scarcely 
deemed a vice, since their religion allows it. One vice, 
and one only of a dark dye is laid to their charge ; and 
that has been trumpeted forth with the grievous and hor- 
rid addition, that though contradictory to nature, it was 
allowed by their religion. This I have reason to believe 
is one of the many fabrications* and artifices of Chris- 
tian zealots, to render Mahomedanism more odious; for 
I have been informed from the most competent and re- 
spectable authority, and am therefore persuaded, that 
the detestable crime to which I allude, is forbidden both 
both by the Koran and their municipal laws ; that it is 
openly condemned by all, as with us ; and that, though 
candor must allow there are many who practice it (by the 
bye there are too many in England who are supposed to 
do the same) there are none hardy or shameless enougfc 
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not to endeavor to conceal it ; and, in short, that it is 
apparently as much reprobated there as any where ; which. 
at all events, rescues the laws and religion of the coun- 
try from that stigma. 

Perhaps there is no part of the world where the flame 
of parental affection burns with more ardent and unex- 
tinguishable strength, or is more faithfully returned by 
reciprocal tenderness and filial obedience, than Turkey* 
Educated in the most unaffected deference and pious 
submission to their parents' will ; trained both by pre. 
cept and example to the greatest veneration for the aged, 
and separated almost from their infancy from their wo- 
men, they acquire a modesty to their superiors, and a 
bashfulness and respectful deportment to the weaker sex, 
which never cease to influence them through life. A 
Turk meeting a woman in the street, turns his head from 
her, as if looking at her were criminal: and there is 
nothing they detest so much, or will mojfc sedulously 
shun, than an impudent, audacious woman* To get the 
^better of a Turk therefore, there is nothing further ne. 
cessary, than to let slip a virago at bin*, jMid he instant* 
ly retreats. 

Since the arrival of the Turkish ambassador in Loo* 
don, J have had frequent occasion £9 observe, that the 
people of his train have been already, by the good -ex* 
amples of our British belles and beaux, pretty much ea*» 
ed of their national modesty, and can look at the women 
with as broad and intrepid a stare, as the greatest puppy 
in the metropolis. 

Their habitual tenderness and deference for the fair 
sex, while it speaks much for their manly gallantry, mnst 
be allowed by candor to be carried to an excess extrava- 
gant and irrational. It is the greatest disgrace to the 
character of a Turk to lift his hand to a woman : this t% 
doubtless, right, with .some limitations ; but they carry it 
to far as to allow no provocation, be it what it may, suf- 
ficient to justify using force or strokes to a woman ; the 
utmost thiey can do i*> to scold and walk off. The con- 
sequence of this is, that the women often run into the 
most violent excesses* There have been instances where 
tbey have been guilty of the most furious outrages.; 
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where they have violated the laws m a collected body, 
and broke open public stores of corn laid up by the 
government: the magistrates attended, the Janissaries 
were called, and came running to quell the riot — but, 
behold they were women who committed it : they knew 
no way *of resisting them, unless by force; and force 
they could not use : so the ladies were permitted quietly 
to do their work in defiance of magistrates, law, right, 
and reason. , 

Among the variety of errors and mocal absurdities 
falsely ascribed to the Mahomedan religion, the exclu- 
sion of women from Paradise holds a very conspicuous 
place, as a charge equally false and absurd ; on the con- 
trary, the women have their fasts, their ablutions, and 
tjie other religious -rights deemed by Mahomedans neces- 
sary to salvation* Notwithstanding, it has been the 
practice of travellers to have recourse to invention, where 
the customs of the country precluded positive informa- 
tion ; and to give their accounts rather from the sugges- 
tions of their own prejudiced imagination, than from any 
fair inferences or conclusions drawn from the facts that 
came under their observation. 
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LETTER. XXX* 



X he subject I touched upon in my last three 
letters, and on which this, and probably some succeeding 
one*, .will turn, is attended with circumstances of great 
delicacy, and may possibiy bear the aspect of at least a 
dubious import, as touching the great point of religion. 
I will therefore, before I proceed further, explain to you 
(lest it should require explanation) the whole scope of my 
meaning. 

My object throughout the whole of what I have said 
respecting the Turks, is to war with prejudice, not to 
draw comparisons :«— .to shew that where the Mahome- 
dans are vicious or enslaved, it is riot the fault of their 
religion or their laws ;— .to convince you, the Turks are> 
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not the only people in the world, who under all the ex- 
ternal forms of sanctity and religion) are capable of the 
most detestable crimes, and sometimes, utterly bereft of 
ail pretentions to charity— and that, while they have 
been held up as a perpetual subject of reproach and ac- 
cusation, they were committing only just the same crimes 
that conscience might have retorted on their accusers. 
If allowance can be at all made for historical misrepre- 
sentation, we may perhaps be disposed to consider that 
of the ignorant catholic missionaries of the early ages, 
as entitled to some excuse, or at least mitigation. The 
intemperate zeal of those times forbade the full exercise 
of the rational faculties ; but in this age of illumination 
and liberality, he that falsifies from polemical malice 
should meet little quarter and less belief. And it must 
be grievous to all men of virtue and religion to reflect, 
that churchmen, disciples of the Christian church, which 
should be the fountain of purity and truth, have been 
foremost in the list of falsifiers. 

The difficulty of obtaining information of any kind in 
Turkey, is very great ; of their religion chiefly? they 
are extremely tenacious ; and as to their women, it is 
allowed by the best informed men, who have lived there 
for many years, in departments of life* that gave them 
the best means of obtaining information Europeans can 
have, that at best, but a. very imperfect knowledge can 
be had of them. Yet travellers who probably never mi- 
grated farther than w from the green bed to the brown," 
have given us diffuse accounts of their religion ; and 
adventurers who never were beyond the purlieus of Dru- 
ry, have scaled seraglio walls, and carried off the fa- 
vorites of Sultans* 

The truth is, my dear Frederick, the Turks, like all 
•ther people, have their share of vices, but are by no 
means countenanced in them by their religion ; and from 
what I have been able to collect, as well from my own 
inquiries and observations, as from reading the best his- 
torians, I am persuaded they have not, in the whole scope 
«f Mahomedanism, one doctrine so subversive of virtue, 
err so encouraging to the indulgence of vice, as many 
that are to be found in that curious code,. Popery* 
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The malice of omr internperant zealots against Maho- 
medanism has been of course extended to its founder 
with more than common exaggeration and additions* 
They have represented Mahomet to be a man of mean 
origin, possessing a mind unenlightened by science or 
literature, and an understanding and faculties naturally 
gross* All those suggestions are undoubtedly false ;— 
he sprung from the most noble of all the Arabian tribes—* 
the Coraishites : at his time, poverty, so far from being 
a reproach among them, was a mark of every thing that 
was great and dignified, if supported with magnanimity 
and fortitude j and the two first caliphs lived as poor as 
Mahomet himself, although they had immense revenue s, 
commanded vast armies, and were lords of great provin- 
ces. As to his understanding I can only say, that per- 
haps he was the very last- man in the world whose intel- 
lectual powers should fee called in question. His genius 
was unbounded, his spirit enterprising, his powers cf 
address were unequalled, he was allowed to be the great- 
est orator of his time ; and yet with all these qualifica- 
tions, his understanding was slighted. It is a logical 
truth that when people prove too much, they prove no- 
thing at all s our Christian zealots in this instance, have 
overshot the mark, and thereby rendered all their other 
information at least doubtful. Perhaps the consumma- 
tion of all policy was Mahomet's pretending to be an 
idiot, in order to make his great and wonderful effusi- 
ons appear to be the immediate inspiration of Heaven—. 
He called himself the iDiot pxophk*.* 

The whole of Mahomedanism may be reduced simply 
• to this one article of faith—" There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is the prophet ; M hut upon this they have 
superinduced, from time to time, such a variety of absur- 
dities as would require volumes to describe : however, 
in strict candor let us reflect and ask our own hearts the 
question, whether sprinkling with holy water, or worship- 
ing a bit of white wafer as God, can be exceeded, or 
are less absurd than the periodical ablutions of the 
Turks, or their going on a pilgrimage to Mecca I 

• Mohammed, 
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With regard to the women, I have said before that 
the best information we can obtain is very imperfect; 
all I have been able to collect, you shall have. They 
are formed in a style of the most exquisite symmetry, 
particularly about the chest and bosom ; they have deli- . 
cate skins, regular features, black hair and eyes, and arc* 
above all other beings, cleanly and neat in their persons, 
bathing twice a day regularly, besides on other occasi- 
ons, and not suffering even the smallest hair to remain 
upon their bodies. They are kept in the most rigorous 
confinement, and only persons of ill fame paint. Wo- 
men of character are there chaste— nor is their chastity 
to be attributed to restraint merely, for, from their in- 
fancy they are trained to discretion and self-subjection, 
and the modesty natural to the sex is cherished from its 
first dawnings. When they grow up they are not, like 
our women here, subjected to the contagion of infamous 
gallantry ; neither are the men trained to," nor do they 
pride themselves, like some among us, on the arts of se- 
duction. In fact, that practice makes no part of the 
accomplishments of their fine gentlemen ; nay, it is held 
by them to be infamous. There are no such characters 
to be found in Turkey as your box-lobby loungers—none 
of your upstart cubs like those who double the best part 
of the day through Pall -Mall, St. James's-street, and 
Bond-street; who, without birth, wealth, education, or 
parts, fancy themselves fine-fellows, and powder their 
noses in ladies' head-dresses, whispering them in order 
to get the reputation of gallantry ; who strut like Ban- 
tam cocks, and assume a fierce air to conceal their con- 
scious want of spirit ; and dressed in a suit of regimen- 
tals bought by papa, at mama's request, to exhibit sweet 
Master Jacky to advantage in the Park— though never 
to be soiled with gunpowder, or personated with a ball 
in the nasty field of battle ! ! ! — My dear Frederick, 
I have often told you that you shall make choice of your 
own profession. If you should choose any of the learn- 
ed professions, you may fail in it without dishonor ; for 
many of the ablest men have failed before : but, mark 
me I avoid the military as you would ruin, unless you 
have the requisites j let not the glitter of a scarlet coat, 
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tr the empty name of a soldier, tempt you to be like 
one of those miserable animals I have described. There 
may be characters more wicked — 1 know none «o utterly 
contemptible. 

AH extremes are bad ; but the exceeding! of virtue 
even where they run into error, are still preferable to vice. 
However ludicrous it may appear, we cannot absolutely 
despise or condemn the prudery of the Turkish women, 
though it runs into such extravagance, that, when feed- 
ing their poultry, they keep carefully veiled if their hap- 
pens to ,be a cock among them, so fastidiously averse are 
they to the odious male creature seeing their pretty 
faces. 

~Wheh the circumstances under which the Turkish wo- 
men stand are considered, it must appear amazing, that 
chastity, from principle, is universal among them, as it 
is confessed to be : the nature of man urges him to de« 
sire, with greatest ardor, that which is most forbidden ; 
and women who are much confined, may well be suppos- 
ed to have their passions inflamed by the exaggerated 
wor kings of the imagination. Infidelity, however, to 
the marriage -bed, is much less frequent among the men 
there, than among the women here; and the tide of 
fashion, which in t&Ls country gives such a rapid and 
irresistible circulation to vice and adultery, runs there 
in an opposite direction ; and contrary to our customs* 
no man is so unfashionable in Turkey as he that has in- 
terrupted the domestic peace of a iamiJy by seduction* 

Among the many virtues which may with strict jus* 
tice be ascribed to the Turks, hospitality holds a conspU 
cuous place* It is not confined to common civility f i% 
extends to personal protection. Many deem it absolutely 
the4r duty to risk their lives in defence of their guests ; 
nor will any motive, however cogent, be allowed to jus- 
tify the violation of it. Nay, to such' a system is it car- 
ried up, that an engagement with a stranger is accepted 
as an excuse for not obeying the summons of a' great 
man, when no other apology, not even that of indisposi- 
tion, would be admitted. 

While the Turks abhor and despise ali other religions 
kut their *>wn, their government is by no means intole- 
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rant in spiritual concerns. The exercise of all religions 
is free, and at Constantinople (we are told) Monks dress 
in their habits, and are allowed at funeral processions to 
elevate the cross, which is more than the English tyran- 
ny allowed the Roman Catholics of Ireland to do, till 
very lately : a Turk, however, convicted of apostacy, 
Could not by any means escape death. Meantime it 
must be observed, that if they keep up a decent semb- 
lance of the forms of their religion, no intrusive inquiry 
is made into their real faith : and though it is one of 
the injunctions of Mahomet to endeavor to convert un- 
believers, and they sometimes in obedience to that com- 
mand solicit the conversion of Christians and others ; 
they never fail to consider any renegado, or person who 
becomes a convert, with contempt, if not dislike. 

I will conclude this letter with an extract from that 
most valuable and accurate work, Russel's History of 
Aleppo, which will give you a better, because a true, 
notion of Turkish morals, than you are likely to receive 
from general opinion. " Upon the whole," says he, 
** whether it be ascribed to the influence of their politi- 
cal constitution, or to the absence of various temptations, 
which in Europe often lead to the violation of better 
laws ; there are perhaps few great cities where many of 
the private a»d domestic virtues are in general more pre- 
valent than at Aleppo." 

LEWES XXXI. 



X he use of "periodical stated times of devotion 
is universally admitted, and the necessity of adopting 
them makes a part of the Christian code. The Maho- 
medan religion, however, exceeds it far in the rigid at- 
tention to, and frequency of, devotion. There are no 
less than five stated times of prayer in every twenty- 
four hours, fixed as indispensable, at none of which a 
true believer fails ; and the fervency of their praying 
exceeds even the frequency. I have heard it asserted, 
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that if the house was to take fire while they are at their 
devotion, they would not break off; and so rigidly in- 
tent do they conceive it their duty to be during the time 
of prayer, that if in the midst of it they were inter- 
rupted by a fit of sneesing or coughing, they consider 
all already clone as gone for nothing, and always begin 
them again. And to tell a truth of them^ if the Chris- 
tians curse them, they are pretty even with them in re- 
turn, never failing to pray for discord, enmity, and dis- 
sension among their enemies, as well as health and pros- 
perity to themselves ; and to the efficacy of those pray- 
ers they fondly attribute all the wars and dissensions 
which incessantly harass Christendom. A bell tolls as a 
public notice of prayer ; and when a true Mahomedan 
hears it, let him be where he will, whether at home or 
abroad, in the highway or in the market, be the place 
dirty or clean, wet or dry, he immediately falls down 
and worships. 

As subsidiary to prayer they have their ablutions, in 
which they are fuU as scrupulously punctual as in their 
prayers. One is preparatory to prayer, another after 
cohabitation with women, a third before eating, and ano- 
ther again incidental. Those they never neglect to per- 
form, unless some insuperable obstacle lies in the way. 
Charity, that most glorious doctrine of any religion, is~ 
enjoined by the Koran under the most heavy denuncia- 
tion of heavenly vengeance, in case of neglect ; and by 
it they are charged to regard no bounds in liberality to 
the poor. Many Mussulmen in their zeal to discharge 
this duty have given a fourth, many a third, and some 
one half of their property. Nay, the instances are not 
unfrequent of men giving away their all, and living after- 
wards themselves upon alms. To do strict justice it 
must be said, that poverty- is no where so respectfully 
attended to,~ honored, or reverenced, as among the Ma- 
homedans ; who have a saying among them, " that the 
fear of want is a mark of the judgment of God." 

Abstinence is considered as a virtue among them, and 
very strictly enjoined as a religious duty. The great 
fast appointed by the Koran continues for the month of 
Ramedan, during which time they neither eat, drink, 
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nor converse with their wives, from sun-rise till the*start 
appear, or the lamps are hung out at the mosques* Any 
man who breaks it is punished with death ; but the worst 
of it is, that they will not allow even travellers, the sick 
or the wounded, to plead a right to exemption i some of 
the Turks, however, and all the Christians, have hit 
upon expedients to pass the month without much morti- 
fication ; that is, sleeping in bed all day, and sitting up 
and carousing all night to evade the restraint* 

The last and greatest ordinance of their religion is the 
pilgrimage to Mecca,, which when once accomplished is* 
supposed to be a direct passport to Heaven ; and there 
are few of them who do not at one time ox ether of their 
lives take that painful and hazardous journey* As this 
is a very interesting journey, however, to travel in the 
closet, as it includes the description of a caravan, and 
. serves to shew to what extremities enthusiasm can influ- 
ence men, I will give you a description of it as handed 
to me by a very accurate and ingenious person, on whose 
precise veracity I can rely ; first making seme remarks 
upon the preceding part of this letter* 

You will observe from what I have already said, that, 
excepting the mere points of religious faith, the moral 
ordinances of Mahomedanism comprehend most of those 
parts of the Christain religion, on the practice of which 
the reputation of piety is founded ; and that for strict 
obedience to those ordinances the Mahomedans arc more 
remarkable than we are* Adultery is not frequent among 
them ; wine is seldom or never used ; theft is little 
known ; so is murder. Then in the practical parts of 
devotion, there are in the first place, prayers ; secondly, 
abstinence or fasting ; thirdry, charity. Those are all 
Christian doctrines, more zealously observed by them 
than by us. Their ablutions are at least no injury to 
the cause of morality or piety ; but rather, being done 
as a religious exercise, serve to keep up the series of 
intercourse which should subsist between the creature 
and his Creator: besides, I cannot help thinking with 
our inimitable poet Thomson, that 
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Receives a secnet sympathetic aid. 

And as to the pilgrimageta* -Mecca, boflnmr imiionsil it 
may appear to -us, it is at least recommended* by sincerity 
and zeal, andisvdoilbtless In the tycof an all-seeing pro- 
videiice, -meritorious* Hr, we ire to,*suppbse, will judge, 
not by the' value of the act,* but «the purity of the mo- 
tive ; ^iid yilf accept it as the offering of a frail, blind 
mortal, ben& rig m obedience 4 ' to that which he conceive* 
to be the* will of Heaven, Besides, for 'the life of me, 
I cannot see why a pilgrimage to Mecca is at all more 
culpable than a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; 'no* to menti- 
on tfce thousand other holy places to which Well-meaning 
Christian? go, for their soul's sake* at imminent hazard 
■of their lives, and certain mortification and hardship to 
their bodies* 

. Banish then, my Frederick ! banish. from your.hearf 
all illiberal and uncharitable prejudices, if any nave yet 
found their way to it. Revere aad cliDg to your religion 
as the best and most conducive to eternal and temporal 
happiness ; and the more good because it enjoins us to 
be charitable even to the Jews as. well as to the Gentiles : 
but never think that you advance the cause of that reli- 
gion, or do service to your God, by waging war against 
your fellow-creatures for opinions they can no more help 
entertaining, than you can help having yours, or by de- 
nouncing against them that eternal sentence which rests 
with the Almighty alone to judge of or to pronounce. , 
To a benevolent mind, the animosities of mankind pr$- 
*ent a most afflicting picture ; and the frivolous pretexts 
upon which those animosities are grounded, render it only 
the more horrible. One would think that the substantial 
traffic of life, and the struggle of mankind for the super- 
fluities of it, of themselves afford ample materials for 
scuffle, without resorting to the shadows of speculation 
for contention. Yet experience has shewn us that opi- 
nion is a much more copious source of animosity and war- 
fare ; and that for one man who has boen cursed, nzur- 

O 
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dered, or destroyed by his fellow-creatures tn a ooatest 
for property, there are a thousand who have fatten sacri- 
fices to the vengeance of hostile opinion. 

Were it possible that I could obtain from the bounty 

«f Heaven a grant of the first wish, of my heaift, that 

Wish should be to see all mankind in fearmoay and fraatn* 

■a I good will, ranging without distinction under the one 

great name of nan and brother. At those who foment 

-the disunion between them are the most pernicious moo* 

sters of society $ so he who endeavorato bring them one 

etep nearer to a general accommodation of. sentiment, 

•who strives to inculcate the principle? of mutual. toleua* 

tion, and encourage the growth of reciprocal affection 

-between men as fellow-being*, may be justly ranked 

among the best friends of mankind, and the most £aitbr 

ful servants of Him who gave being to ail* 

* Among the gross misrepresentations of whkkl com*. 

plaln, and which for the sake of mankind I lament, is, that 

general falsehood, the infidelity, of the Turkish women* 

The respectable author whom I have before taken the 

freedom of quoting, X mean Br, Russej* declares that in 

twenty years residence at Aleppo, he did not remember a 

fxiblic instance of adultery ; and that m the. private 

•walks of scandal, those he heard of were among the 

lower class, and did not in number exceed a dozen- " In 

respect to the Franks (continues he) the undertaking is 

'attended not only with such risk to the individual, but 

may in its consequences so seriously involve the whole 

settlement, that it is either newer attempted, or is con* 

cealed with a secrecy unexampled in other matters, I 

have reason to believe that European travellers have 

sometimes had a Greek courtesan imposed on them for a 

sultana ; and after having been heartily, frightened, have 

been induced to pay smartly, in order to preserve a secret 

■which the day after was known to half the sisterhood in 

town.*' He, remarks, however, that at Constantinople 

the state of gallantry is different. 

- On the subject of the Turkish moral character, I 
-have endeavored to be as concise as justice would 
-allow me to be ; and yet I End that I have gone to some 
length* I cannot however dismiss it without giving you 
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• trait to which the most obstihate polemical prejudice,- 
and the most inveterate hatred, must in spite oi them* 
pay the tribute of applause. Their treatment to their 
slaves is beyond all example among us, humane, tender** 
. aid generous, and such as may well bring a blush intoi 
the faces of Christian dealers in human flesh. When* 
young slaves, mate or female, are bought by a Turk, they 
seem to be introduced into the family rather in the con-*. 
anion of an adopted child ; they receive the same edu- 
cation, perform nearly the same offices, and are bound to 
no great- r marks of respects than their master's owa 
thildren—i-and in fact feel none of the galling circum- 
stances of 11 state of servility j the very worst treatments 
they ever receive, is to be put on a footing with the 
menial domestics, or ordered to the same duty as a valet: 
or a page. It often happens, on the other hand, that 
tfceg are married into the family, and very frequent- 
ly are promoted to high offices in the state. If they 
x adopt the religion of their masters, it is always spontanea 
ously ; and even to slaves taken in war, no compulsion 
fo used to make them change their faith*. 
1 The following is the best description I am able to give 
foil of an Eastern caravan. It exactly coincides with 
toy own observations, and with the various accounts X 
save had from others. I owe it, as well as the account 
*f the proceedings of the pilgrims at Mecca, to the kind 
offices of a friend, who took the pains to procure then* 
for fee. 



Bescriptien efa Caravan. 

IKtLOSEB IK THE PRECEDING LETTER 

A CARAVAN, which it so often mentioned ifi the 
tottery and description of the East, and m all the tales 
and stories of those countries, is an assemblage of trsn 
ytlfers, partly pilgrims, partly merchants, who collect 
together in order to consolidate a sufficient force to pro* 
fa* them, in travelling through the hideous wilds and 
fcuramg desart» f over Which they are constrained to 
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pass for commercial and other purposes ; those wild* 
being infested with Arabs, who make a profession of pil- 
lage, and rob in most formidable bodies, some almost as 
large as small armies. As the collection of such a num- 
ber requires time, and the embodying of them is a serU 
•us concern, it is concerted with great care and pre- 
paration, and is never attempted without the permission 
•f the- prince- in whose dominions it is t© be formed j an£ 
•f those also through whose dominions it is to pass, ex- 
pressed in writing. The exact number of men and car- 
riages, mules, horses, and other beasts of burthen, are 
specified in the license ; and the merchants to whom the* 
carayan belongs, regulate and direct every thing apper- 
taining to its government and' police during the journey,, 
and appoint the ^various officers necessary for conduct* 
iaig iu * .".... 

- Each caravan*. ]*asv t four principal . officers : the first * 
the, caravanbachj/ or head of the caravan ; the second,. 
*hf captain of^tha march ; .tj>e third, the Captain of- the 
atop or, rest ; anoVthe fourth, the captain of the distrifcw-* 
tion r < The first* has the. ugq^toolable authority- and* 
Command over all the otheors, and gives them his orders : 
the second is absolute during the march ; but his autho- 
rity immediately ceases on the stopping or encamping of 
the caravan, when the third assumes bis share of the 
authority, and exerts it during the time of its remaining 
ftt rest* and the fourth orders the disposition of every 
part of the caravan, in case of an attack or battle* 
This last officer has also during \\kt march the inspection 
and direction of the distribution of provisions, which is 
conducted wnjier his management' by' several inferior offi- 
cers, who are obliged to give security to the master of 
the caiavaa ; each of. tfcgm having the. care of a pertain 
number of men, elephants, dromedaries, camels, Sec. 8cc. 
•which they undertake to conduct and furnish with pro- 
visions at their own risque, according to an agreement 
sti|*ulated between theip. 

A fifth. officer, of the cajravan is the pay-master or trea- 
sure/, who. has, under hip a great many clerks and 
interpreters, appointed to keep accurate journals «f ail 
material incidents .that occuj; upon tie journey* And it 
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<the owners of the caravan judge whether t*ey have bee* 
"well or ill served or conducted* 

• Another kind of officers are the mathematicians, with- 
«>« whom no caravan will presume to set oat* Tfoe 
are commonly three of the*a attached to a caravan ot* 
large siae. ; and they perform the offices both of o/iarter- 
master and aidswde-camp, leading the troops when the 
fcaravan is attacked, and assigning the quarters where th* 
paravan is appointed to encamp* 

There are no less than five distinct sorts of caravans 5 
first, the heavy caravans, which are composed of ele- 
phants, dromedaries, camels and horses ; secondly, the 
fcgkt caravans, which have but few elephants ; thirdly, 
the common caravans, where there are none of those 
animals ; fourthly, the horse caravans, where there cure 
neither dromedaries nor camels ; and lastly, sea-caravans, 
consisting q£ vessels ; from whence you will observe that 
the word caravan is not confined to the land, but extends 
to the water also. 

The propor tioD observed tn the heavy caravan is, as 
foMows : When there are fkrt hundred elephants, they 
add a thousand dromedaries and two thousand horses at 
the least : abd then the escort is composed of four thou- 
sand men on horseback* Two men are required for lead* 
ing one elephant, five for three dromedaries, and seven 
for eleven camels. This multkude of servants, together 
■with the officers and passengers, whose number is aacec* 
lain, serve to support the escort in case of a fight* and 
render the caravan more formidable and secure. The 
passengers are not absolutely obliged to fight ; but ac- 
cording to the laws and Usages of the caravans, if they 
refuse to do so, they are not entitled to any provision 
whatever from the caravan, even though they should 
agree to pay an extravagant price for them* 

Every elephant is mounted by what they call a nick 1 - 
that is to say, a young lad of nine of ten years old, 
brought up to the business, who drives the elephant, and 
pricks it with a pointed iron to animate it in the fighft ; 
tihe same lad also loads the fine -arms of the tiro soldiers 
who ttouat the elephants with him* 

3 
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The day of the caravan setting out being ©nee fixeoV 
n never altered or postponed ; so that no disappointment' 
can possibly ensue to any one. 

One would suppose that so enormous and powerful a 
body, so well armed, might be certain of moving forward 
without fear of "being robbed ; but as most of the Ara- 
bian princes have no other means to subsist but by their 
robberies, they keep spies in all parts, who give them no- 
tice when the caravans set out, which they way-lay ; and 
sometimes attack with superior force, overpower them, 
plunder them of all their treasure, and make slaves of the 
whole convoy— foreigners excepted, to whom they gene, 
rally shew more mercy* If they are repulsed, they ge- 
nerally come to some agreement ; the conditions of which 
are pretty well observed, especially if the assailants are 
native Arabians- The earrying on of robberies with 
such armies may appear astonishing ; but when the temp* 
tation is' considered, and when it is known that one 
caravan only is sometimes enough to- enrich those pnn* 
ccs, much of our surprise vanishes. 

They are obliged to use precautions to prevent the 
caravan from introducing that dreadful distemper, the 
plague, into the places through which they pass, or from 
being themselves infected with it. When therefore they 
arrive near a town, the inhabitants of the town and the 
people of the caravan hold a solemn conference concern* 
faig the state of their health, aud very sincerely comma* 
nicate to each other the state of the case, candidly in&rm- 
fag each other whether there be danger on either side.*— 
When there is reason to suspect any contagious distem- 
per, they amicably agree that no communication what-, 
fever shali take place between them ; and if the caravan 
stands in need of provisions, they are conveyed to them 
with the utmost caution over the walls of the town. 

The fatigues, hardships, and hazards, attending those 
caravans, ape so great, that they certainly would neve** 
be undertaken,, if the amazing profits did not in somC 
measure counterbalance them.-— The merchant who tra- 
vels in them^ must be content with such provisions as he 
can get, must part with all his delicacies, and give up a * 
nope of ease i he must submit to the frightful cojfrjW 1 * 
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of languages and nations ; the fatigues of long marches 
over sands, and under a Climate almost sufficiently hot to' 
reduce him to a cinder i he must submit cheerfully to 
Exorbitant duties fraudulently levied, and audacious rob-' 
beries and subtle tricks practised by the herd of vaga- 
bonds who follow the caravans— for preventing which, 
the merchants have a variety of well contrived locks, 
that can only be opened by those who know the knack of 
them. 

But in some tracks of caravans there are dangers, and 
horrible ones, against which no human foresight or power 
can provide, and beneath which whole caravans sink, and 
are never after heard of. ' 

The Egyptian caravans are particularly subject to ' 
hazards in the horrid tracks they are necessarily obliged 
to take through sandy desarts, where, for boundless ex- 
tents, nature has denied one single circumstance of favor ; 
where a blade of grass never gre^w, nor a drop of water 
ever ran ; where the scorching fire of the sun has banish- 
ed the kindly influence of the other elements : where, 
for several days journey, no object meets the eye to guide 
the parched traveller in his way ; and where the casual 
track of one caravan is closed by the moving sands, be- 
fore another can come to take advantage of it. In 
those vast plains of burning sands, if the guide should 
happen to lose his way, the provision of water^ so neces- 
wry to carry them where they are to find more, must in- 
fallibly foil them ; in such a case the mules and horses 
die with fatigue and thirst ? and even the camels, not- 
withstanding their extraordinary power to subsist with- 
out water, soon perish in the same manner, together with 
the people of the caravan, wandering in those frightful 
desarts. 

* But more dreadful still, and still more inevitable is " 
tbfe danger, when a south wind happens to rise in those 
sandy desarts* The least mischief it occasions is, to dry * 
to P the leathern bags which contain the provision of water 
for the journey* This wind, to which the Arabs give the 
tpithet of poisoned, often stifles in a moment those who 
"*ve the misfortune to meet it ; to prevent which, they ' 
*•* obliged to tfcrow. thenwelvef immediately Q» th* 
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grorad, putting their faces close to the burning sands' 
Which surround them on all sides, and covering their 
mouths with some linen cloth, lest by breathing they 
should s trail ow instantaneous death, which this wind car* 
riei with ft Wherever it extends— Besides which, whole 
caravans are often buried under moving hills of burning 
sand, raised by the agitation of tfce wind* 

All those horrors and dangers arc so exquisitely des- 
cribed by our charming bard Thomson, that 1 cannot re- 
frain transcribing the passage, as bringing them more, 
immediately heme to the understanding and the hearty 
tkua volumes of common description could dow 
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f ro"m all the boundless furnace of the sky, 
And the wide glittering Waste Of hurtling sand, 
A suffocating wind the pftgrhh smites 
With hrttant death, ratten* of thirst and too»V 
Son of the Desert ! even the camel &ete, 
Shot thro' his withered heart, the fiery blast. 
Or from the black-red either bursting broad 
Sallies the sudden whirlwind. Strait the sands, 
Cornmov'd around, in gathering eddies play $ 
Nearer and nearer still tfrey darkening ceme ; 
Till with the general aU-involving storm 
Swe^tup, the whole-continuous wilds arise ; 
And by their noon-day fount dejected thrown, 
Or sunk at night in sad disastrous sleep 
XSeneafth descending hills, the caravan 
Is buried deep. In Cairo's crowded streets 
Th* impatient Merchant wondring waits i» vain, 
And Mecca saddens at the long delay.— 

-• 

Yet, notwithstanding all those horrible circumstances of 
.terror and danger— trade, and the desire of gain, on the 
one hand, induce multitudes of people to run the hazard* 

Impiger extremos currit MeVcator ad Indos, 
l*er mare pauperiem fugiens, per SaX'a, per ignes. 

HosAett. - 

And on ttie otter hand^ enthusiast a»d religioUfe 
**eal send thcruaands *o tettrpt their fate* and take a p?i»- 
lagt ta Sfaven ttrrbttgh those horrid *eglen*# Thus vtc 
ste in *what varied w*y* dclfttfon eptr atts^Th* met- 
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chant, might find a livelihood, and the bigot his way to 
divine favor, just as well by staying within the confines 
•f their. own native home. 



account of tfee Ceremonies 

• « 

« OBSERVED BY PILGRIMS ON "THEIR ARRIVAL AT MECCA. 

THE caravans are generally so ordered, as to arrive at 
Mecca about forty days after the Fast of Ramedan, and 
immediately previous to the Corban, or Great Sacrifice. 
Five or six days, before that festival, the three great cara- 
vans, viz. that from Europe, that from Asia Minor, and 
that from Arabia, unite; and all, consisting of about 
two hundred thousand men, and three hundred thousand, 
beasts of burthen, 'encamp at some miles from Mecca* 
The pilgrims form themselves into small detachments, 
ancLenter the town to arrange the_ccreraonies preparatory 
to the Great Sacrifice. They are i^d through^ ; stratt of 
continual ascent, till they arrive at a gate on an emi* 
nence, called the Gate of Health. From thence they 
we the great mosque which incloses the House of Abra- 
ham. They salute it with the most profound respect and 
devotion, repeating twice, "Salam Aleklrufoul Allah! 1 ' 
that is to say, " Peace be with the Ambassador of God ['* 
Thence, at some distance, they mount five steps to a 
large platform faced with stone, where they oficr up 
their prayers ; they then descend on the other side of it, 
and advance towards two arches, of the same kind of 
dimensions, but at some distance from each other, through 
*hich they pass with 'great silence and devotion. This 
Ceremony must be performed seven times. 

From hence proceeding to the great mosque which in* 
closes the House of Abraham, they enter the mosque*, 
and walking seven , times round the little building con*- 
tained within it, saying " This is the House of God^ 
and of his servant Abraham." Then kissing with great 
veneration a black stone, said to have descended whit* 
fr*m Heaven, they go to the famous well called Zua 



Zurt, which the angel shewed to Hagar when she **f 
distressed in the desert, and could find no water for bo* 
son Ishmael, and which the Arabs caH Zem Z'em. Into 
this well they plunge with all their clothes, repeating 
« Toba Alia, Toba Alia \T that is to say, « Forgive- 
ness God! Forgiveness God!" They drink a draught 
of that foetid, turbid water, and depart. 

The duty of bathing and drinking they are obliged 
to pas* through once ; but those who wouJd gain Para- 
dise before the others, must repeat it once a day during 
the stay of the caravan at Mecca. 

At fifteen miles from the town of Mecca there is » 
hill called "'Ghiabal Arafata," or « the Mount of Far* 
giYenesa." It is about two miles in circumference— 4 
most delicious spot. On it Adam and Ere met, after 
the Lord had, for their transgressions, separated the* 
forty years. Here they cohabited and lived in excess rf 
happiness, having built a house on it, called " Beit! 
Adam," that is to say, « the House of Adam." On ti* 
eve of the day of Sacrifice, tjie three caravans, rang* 
In a triangular form, surround thia monntaia*— during 
the whole night the people rejoice, clamour, and ri*t** 
firing off cannon, muskets, pistoh, and fireworks, wit* 
an incessant sound of drums and trumpets* As seen « 
day breaks, a profound silence succeeds«-4hey slay taw* 
Sheep and offer tip their sacrifica nn the mountain with 
every demonstration of the roost profound devotiofl# 

On a sudden a schetk (or head of the tenipk) a km 
of prelate, rushes from amidst them* mounted as * 
cartel— he ascends, five steps, rendered practicable ft* 
the purpose, and in a studied sermon preaches th«» w 
foe people; 

« Return praise and thanks for the infinite ****** 
mense benefits granted by God to Mahometans, tfefWJP 
the mediation of his mo* beloved friend and ftefteh 
Mahomet: for that he has delivered them Jro» the**** 
very and^bondage of sin and idolatry, hi which they *ttt* 
ptuaged ; has given them the House of Abraham? ft*** 
whence they can be heard, and their petition* granted? 
also the mountain of forgWoneas, by whkh th*y cat 
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fftpfcx* Him, -and obtain. * pardok a>nd rcmiwioj* o£ aJJ 

their siji^ ,. 

. " For that the. blessed, piou*, and merciful God, give,r 
pf aU goo<i gift*, commanded his secretary, Abraham* 
to.build hiiaeei£ a house at Mecca, whence hi* descend- 
ants might pray to the Almighty, aofltbeir desire* be fu> 
illetj. - 

u On this command all the. mountains in the world 
ra% as. it wore, each arnbitioup to assist the secretary 
of the Lord, and to furnish a stone towards erecting the 
holy house-; all, except this poor link mountain, whjch, 
through . mer$ indigence, cow Id »flt contribute a stone* 
Jt continued therefore thirty yeans greviously afflicted : 
At. length the Sternal God observed its apguish, and, 
moved wjitih pity at its long suffering, broke forth, say* 
iflgt X eap forbear no longer, my child ! your bitter l# r 
mtntatiofw have reached my ears ; and I now declare, 
that ail those who go to visit the house of my friend 
Abraham shall not be absolved of their sins, if they do 
not first reverence you; and celebrate on you the hojy 
Sacrifice* w.frich I have enjoined my people through tfet 
Bouthofsny prophet Mahomet! Love God! Pray! Qive 
aJm$. M 

After this sermon the people sajute the Mountain, 
tod depart. 

IETTEM XXXff* 

X.v my last letters I endeavored to give you an 
account of the Turkish government, laws, and consti- 
tution in general, so far as 1 was able to collect informal 
t**n on the subject* I will now proceed to a descrip- 
tion of- thoae particular parts of that vast empire through 
*hich I had occasion to travel* 

During my stay srt Aleppo, I experienced much polite- 
**** and hospitality from the European gentry resident 
there, and particularly frpm Mr. — . — » at whose, hbuse I 
«Wirely resided j and as , the Franks live on a very good 
Wing ^th each other, the time passed so agreeably, 
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that were ft not for * that within," I should have been 
happy enough — We rode out occasionally, sometime* 
"hunting, sometime* merely for the ride sake. Sometimes 
'with an intelligent native whom I got to walk with nfc} 
or whti some of the . Franks, I -walked about the. towto, 
1n order to amuse away the time and see. what was going 
forward, notwithstanding the cry of " Frangi Cucu I" or 
"Cuckold Frank I" which frequently followed us for the 
length of a street. Sometimes we- went of evenings* to 
some of the outlets, where preparation was made for our 
reception by servants, previously dispatched for the pur- 
pose, and there regaled with coffee, wine, fruits, &c. 
• The first day we went on a party of the last mention- 
ed kind; Mrs.  ,- did us the honor, to accompany us : 
the place appointed was in a range of beautiful rural gar*, 
dens that lie along the side of a river ; where the well 
cultivated earth teeming with a vast abundance of the 
best esculent-plants, flowersj flowering shrubs and fruit- 
trees, affording a most delicious regale to the senses \ and 
the plane, the willow, the- ash,- the pornegranalfcf and a 
variety of other trees, clustered together in almost im- 
pervious thickets, yielded a delightful shady retreat from 
the piercing rays of the sun* It was on this occasion 
that I got the first specimen of - Turkish iliiberality, 
which, as I was entirely unprepared for it confounded 
me, and nearly deprived me of temper and of prudence. 
As we walked along, I observed several Turks address- 
ing themselves to Mrs.   and me, who walked arm 
in arm, and speaking with a loudness of voice, contor- 
tion of countenance, and violence of gesticulation, at- 
tended with a clapping of hands, which, though I did not 
understand their language, I could plainly perceive car- 
ried the appearance of a menace or insult. I was ' at a 
loss what to think of it : Mrs.    blushed, and seemed 
much hurt : Mr.   and the other gentlemen were si- 
lent, and betrayed not the least mark of emotion or re- 
sentment. At length when we got from them, I asked 
what it meant ? and was told, that it was all aimed at 
Mrs. , or at least occasioned by her : that bigoted 

to the customs of their own country, and utterly igno- 
rant of those of any other, they were affected with great 
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Indignation at her dress, occasional -derangement of her 
4«eiJ, and, above ail, at the shameless and uapardonably 
kicked circumstance of. a woman walking so openly and 
familiarly ia the company of men.-^-TaUung of this af- 
fair afterwards .with Mr.  i , the lady's husband, he 
assured me, that there -was not an opprobrious and infa- 
fnous epithet which the vulgar ingenuity of the bright- 
jest quean in Billingsgate could think of, that they had 
i&ot huddled upon us. I was beyond measure astonished 
•at the coolness .with which he bore it, and said, that if 
I had understood what they had said, I should most cer- 
tainly have been unable to restrain myself, and would 
have knocked one of thenvdown as an example to the rest* 
Had you done so, returned he, you would certainly have 
repeated it : for, if you escaped being stoned, or put to 
death upon the spot, the legal punishment for an infidel 
striking a .true believer, yon could not escape ; and pro- 
bably we, and all the Franks in the city, would sufier for 
<u) : it would at all events cause a dreadful convulsion ia 
&e place, and you would yourself fall a sacrifice to it. 

Not long since I was conversing on this subject with 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, and mentioned it with 
' some asperity, as arising from a spirit of bigotry pecu- 
liar to Mahomedans. "My good Sir," said he, " let 
J»e undeceive you ! the very same would be done in most 
ipsrts of Spain. I was one day," continued he, " walk- 
ing in a town in Spain, in company with the wife of a 
gentleman who resided there, who were both well known, 
and bore the most unexceptionable character. Seeing 
me however walking with her, the populace, as we pass- 
ed* held up two fingers significantly, and cried to her, 
What a cuckold is your husband ! and concluded with 
* Todas las Inglesas son putas,' or, " All English wo- 
men are , ,s." He added, .« That he was even in 
Cadiz, where commercial intercourse renders them rather 
more liberal than in other parts of the country, frequent- 
ly accosted by little children themselves, with * Crecs in 
Dios?» Do you believe in God? and sometimes forming 
» cross with the thumb of the right hand and the fore- 
ver, < Crces en este ? Crees en este ? No 1 No I Ah 

P 
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Tudio! Moro! Barbaro! Brut©! Protestante! Puerco! 
Voia al los Infernos ! !' In English— Do you believe in 
this? Do you believe in this ? No! No I Ah Jew I Moor! 
Barbarian! Brute! Protestant! Hog! Goto Hell!!" 
' So much for human beneficience and charity, under 
the fostering auspices of religion ! , 

The house of Mr* , where I was so hospitably 

lodged, was a magnificent edifice, built in all the fulness 
of Eastern grandeur and luxury, and furnished with all 
the splendour and state of Turkey, united with the taste 
and opulence of Great Britain. It was indeed a house 
in which voluptuousness itself might sit down with sa- 
tisfaction— -The most unaffected hospitality and gener- 
ous benevolence spread the board, and politeness and af- 
fability presided over all. Never shall I forget it— never 
shall I think of it without gratitude and esteem. 

A .gentleman of the opulence and consequence of Mr. 
 ■, with . a house such as I have described and a 
disposition to social enjoyment, was not, you will con- 
clude, without a resort of company and friends ; in truth, 
he had friends even among the better sort of Turks. 
Parties of pleasure had no intermission while I was there; 
and as the ladies of Europe ox of European extraction 
in that country are highly accomplished, speak many lan- 
guages, are indefatigable in their efforts to please, and 
receive strangers from Europe with a joy and satisfac- 
tion not to be described, Aleppo would have been to me 
an Elysium, if the pleasures u of the place did not from 
the beginning suffer diminution from my own painful 
sensations, which were aggravated at last by an inci* 
dent t}iat arose from my intercourse there— of which 
more hereafter* 

While J remained at Aleppo, I walked as I before 
told you, frequently about the streets; and I think 1 
never was witness to so many broils in all my life put to- 
gether, as I was in my wanderings there— -Not a time 1 
went out that I did not observe one, two, three, and 
sometimes half a dozen or more. They have nothing 
terrible in them howeuer. and, were it not extremely dis- 
gusting to see men scold, would be very entertaining t 
for I will venture to say that a street battle " * » 
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Turque*' is one of the most ludicrous exhibitions in the 
**-»rH. The parties approach to each other, and retreat 
rr ., ally, a3 the action of the one gives hopes to the 
othf ■- of Victory, lifting their hamjs, and flourishing. 
:hen in the air, as if ready to strike every moment, 
> in. ling and gnashing their teeth, while their beard and 
-vl »i? ri ers besprent with the spume of their mouths, and 
*--afr~ng with the quick motion of their-Hps and ghastly 
 cr •.. -i-tions of their jaws, present the most ridiculous 
5f* • r: cle imaginable. They reminded me at the .time of , 
a '.r;se in an old English ballad:— 

'Tis merry in the hall, 
When beards wag all. 

Nothing, in fact, can exceed the extravagance of their 
Kt's^.'-e: the vehement loudness of their voice, or the 
•mr Meal distortions of their countenances, in which 
are «. played sometimes the quickest vicissitudes of fear 
aua ? i-y, and sometimes the most laughable combination 
t * '-h. All this time, however, not a siagle blow is 

* * -..tlly struck; but they compensate for the 'want of 
». >iv prowess by the exercise of the tongue, denonnc- 

* j- \ '• lgeance against each other, threatening instant 

•i. • :ion, lavishing every bitter reproach, every filthy 
*}#u  i, and every horrible imprecation that they can* 
*. ink » f and both boasting occasionally of their patience 

* •' i< bearance, which fortunately enabled them to re- 
i iVom annihilating their adversary. . At last the 
/■• j , „; i ^dually decays : exhausted with fatigue, and half 

noajv'.d with dust and vociferation, they retreat gra- 
c\i\7a]\ backwards to their own doors ; where summing 
. - u M . ' tieir malignity into a most horrid execration, they 
c tor the time, and retire to vaunt in empty threat, 
.. . : t- owl away their rage, in the recesses of their haram. 
i -t -hose people are found terrible in battle by the 
Ui; j*tuR troops that have from time to time been oppos- 
ed -u them: here, if proof be wanting of the effects of 
vl if.;, n on the human mind, is an incontrovcrtabie one 
or i.: powerful operations. Under the influence of their 
V'.h, which tells them that they goto Paradise instant- 
'.. .' Kiled in battle with Infidels, they perform prodigies 
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ef valour fighting against Christians; while, forb'uk * 
by that faith to imbrue their hands in the blood of a ~oc 
believer, their passions have been gradually brought *u* 
*kr the dominion of theiT religion, till that winch at ftrst 
•was faith at last becomes habit, and the appropriat* 
energy and courage of the man has sunk into the degrad- 
ing and emasculant efforts of the woman. 

The practice of fighting, or personal conflicts between 
individuals of the same society, seems to have been con- 
demned by the universal consent of all religions. *] he 
Gentoos, as well as all other sects of the various parts of 
the East through which I have travelled, give vent to 
their passions in nearly the same manner as the Tui* , 
The Christians too are most strictly forbidden to.stiAe 
one another by the great Author of their faith : btr t: 
is their good fortune, that they riot only have the Kn 
religion in the world for their guidance, but ttot t ' 
are the only people in the world who eldim exempt >i 
from the penalties of that religion, and thirik themse* •■•* 
-wronged and their personal rights infringed, if they ?••?- 
refused the privilege of breaking through its rules whe^ - 
ever those rules are at variance with their eonveuiecct . 

Be it your care, my dear child, to fortify your air. J 
With the spirit of true religion and sound morality, ?nd 
let your practice in life be ever guided by their precept 

LttfEM xxxuu 

J. Hi avidity with which human creatures searca 
for something to recreate the mind and keep it in cx- 
ercisej i$ of itself a convincing proof of the natural ;-c» 
tivity of our intellectual faculties, and shews that, like 
the different parts of the body, they 5 were given by Pro- 
vidence to be called into effort and improved by practice. 
As they who by the favors of opulence are exempted 
from the necessity of actual bodily labor, ar£ obliged \o 
kave recourse to artificial labor called exercise ; so t^v 
who Have the misfortune to be precluded from, tfet car*- 
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ployment of the mind by business) are obliged to seek 
mental exercise in a variety of expedients, some of 
which are criminal, some foolish, and some good for no- 
thing or indifferent. Cards, dice, and games of chance, 
are (according to the extent to which they are carried) 
of the two former— tale and novcl-rt adiqg of the two 
latter* Those, however, serve to occupy the vacant 
hours of all the idle and unemployed* And when let- 
ters deny their friendly aid, we find among ourselves the 
deficiency supplied from the less ample resources of the 
memory ; and story-telling, love-tales, fairy-tales, and 
goblin and ghost adventures, are recited round the vil- 
lager's fire or the kitchen hearth, in as great numbers, 
with as much ingenuity, and to as great effect, as they 
are to be found written in the innumerable volumes on 
the shelves of our circulating libraries* 

In Turkey, where the art of printing has not yet been 
known, where the circulation of literary productions is 
chained down withtn the narrow compass of manuscript, 
and where, therefore, the efforts of geniutf are repressed 
by discouragement, the business of story-telling makes 
in itself a profession, which as it is acquired by study 
and prosecuted with art, is followed with considerable 
profit. 

One day, a friend (a French gentiieman) who escorted 
i me through the town, called to draw me out with him 
' for a walk ; he said he wished to shew me some of the 
caravanseras, observing that he thought I should be en- 
tertained with a view of them. I agreed to go ; and he 
v brought me to two, which after he had shewn to me and 
explained their principle, police, and etiquette, I could 
not help admiring and approving. .To both these were 
attached eating-houses and coffee-houses, and every ap- 
pendage that could render them convenient and com- 
fortable. As we were about leaving the last I observed 
my friend stop and listen attentively. " Come hither," 
said he, after a minute's pause-—" come into this coffee- 
house, here is something going forward that may amuse 
you." 

We accordingly entered the coffee-house, where we y 
saw a number of people, some seated in the Turkish, 
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fashion, tome on low stools, and some standing \ aridifltte 
middle a man walking to and fro, speaking in an audible* 
voices sometimes slowly, sometimes with rapidity, vary- 
ing his tones occasionally with all the* inflexions of 1 
corresponding sense. I could not understand hini, but 
fie seemed to me to spealc with " good emphasis and good 
discretion :" his action was easy to him, though Expressive 
tfnd emphatical ; and his countenance exhibited strong 
marks of eloquent exprsesion. I coiild not help staring 
with astonishment at a scene So new to me, and felt 
great approbation of the tones and manner of this ex- 
traordinary orator, though I could hot understand a sin- \ 
gle word he said. He was listened to by all with great 
attention, and the Turks (albeit not used to the laughing 
mood) frequently betrayed strong symptoms of risibility \ 
but in the height and torrent of his speech he broke sud- 
denly off, scampered out of the door and disappeared* I 
set it down that he was a maniac or lunatic of an inge- 
nious kind, and was forgoing away* " Stay," says my 
friend, '< rest where you are for a few minutes, let us 
tear further.'* 

The orator had scarcely been gone three minutes when 
the room was filled with the buzz of conversation, a 
word of which I could not understand, but which my 
fcuide listened to very attentively. At length the buzi 
""iegan to grow toua, and soon increased into clamor ; 
when a scene ensued of so very ludicrous a kind as for- 
ced me to crarri my handkerchief into my mouth to sup- 
press a laugh, or at least so to stile it as to avoid obser- 
vation. In short* they were disputing violently, and 
the beards were, as I once before mentioned to you, all 
wagging, I became more convulsed with mirth ; and 
iny friend seeing that I was likely to give ofence, took 
Hie under the arm aridhurried me out of the coffee-house j 
we retired into a porch in the caravanseraj where I gave 
vent to my suppressed laughter till my sides were sore, , 
and my eyes ran tears. 

" In the name of God, my friend -I" said I, u tell me 
what is the meaning of all that extravagant scene to* 
irhicK we have just now been witness : who is that macU 
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it'an that spoke so much ? and why did thtfy all quarrel 
Sifter he urcnt a Way ?" 

w Comcj come," Said he, " let us retire to thy house, 
and I will there explain the whole of it to you, from be- 
ginning to ending." 

t accordingly accompanied him home, where we found 
a very gay circle assembled, to whom he des cribed mf 
astonishment ; recounting my immoderate laughter, till 
they all laughed very nearly as immoderately as myself. 
" You must knoW," said he, addressing himself to me, 
** that he whom you took to be a madman, is one of the 
most celebrated composers and tellers of stories in Asia, 
and only wants the aid of printing to be perhaps as emi- 
nent in reputation for making GonT-es, as Marmontel, 
or Madame D'Anois. As we passed along I heard his 
voice, and knowing it, resolved to let you see htm, and 
brought you in for the purpose. He was entertaining 
the company with a very curious, interesting, and corai* 
cal story ; the subject of which was avarice ; the hero 
a miser of the name of Cassem. His misery and ava- 
rice are represented in it as bringing him into a variety 
of scrapes, which waste his wealth ; and his character 
is drawn with such strength of coloring, and marked 
with such grotesque lines of humor— he related it more- 
over with so much wit, in such admirable language, and 
embellished and enforced it with such appropriate action* 
utterance and emphasis— that it riveted, as you saw, the 
attention of all his auditors, and extorted laughter even 
from Turkish gravity." 

" But how came he to break off so suddenly ?** 
said I. 

" That," returned my friend* " is a part of the art 
of his profession, without which he could not live ; just 
as he gets to a most interesting part of the story, when 
he has wound the imagination of his auditors up to the 
highest climax of expectation, he purposely breaks off 
to make them eager for the rest. He is sure to have 
them all next day, with additional numbers who come oft 
their report, and he makes his terms to finish the story." 
" Why then," interrupted I, " why did they Who re* 
jaaiaed behind fall disputing V[ 
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" That I will explain to you," said lie. " Just u 
fee broke off, Cassam the miser (who, as far as I heard, 
seems as well drawn as Moliere's Avare) having already 
suffered a thousand whimsical misfortunes and dilapida- 
tions of fortune, is brought before the cadi for digging 
in his garden, on the presumption that he was digging 
for treasure. As soon as the historian was gone, they 
first applauded him, and then began to discuss his story 
—which they one and all agreed in praising highly, and 
when they came to talk of the probable issue of the sc- 
. quel of it, there were almost as many opinions as there 
were men in company ; each maintained his own, and 
they went to loggerheads as you saw about it — rwheathe 
chance is a thousand to one, that not one of them was 
near the mark. One in particular surmised that Cassem 
would be married to the cadi's daughter ; which gave . 
great offence to some, and roifeed another of the com- 
pany to declare, that he was well assured in his con- 
science that Cassem would be brought to the bastinado 
or the stake, or else hanged, in the sequel." 

" And is it possible," said I, " that a group of twenty- 
or thirty rational beings can be so far bereft of all com- 
mon, sense, as to dispute upon the result of a contingen- 
cy, which absolutely depends on the arbitrary fancy of 
an acknowledged fabricator of falsehoods ?" 

" C'est vrbi, Monsieur? and thereby they demon- 
strate the power of the poet (for poet we may call him); 
and entre nous, I doubt whether it is not more rational, 
as well as more fair, to dispute what the denoument ought 
to be,befoie than after the inventor of the piece has dis- 
posed of it, as is ihe practice with us. When he has 
once finished his fable, you will find them all content? 
and the voice of criticism silent. Now in France or 
England, our critics lie perdue, in order to attack thfi 
poet, let him finish his performance how he may. But 
you will recollect, Monsieur, that in Turkey criticism 
is the honest spontaneous issue of the heart,- and with 
us is a trade, where sometimes lucre, sometimes vanityt 
but oftener than both, envy and malice direct the deci- 
sion, and dispose to cavil and censure. 
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u But we will go again to-irldno*r," continued he, 
u probably he will be there to conclude or proceed fur* 
tker with his story *;" I agreed to this and we parted# 

Oil the next day We went, and not seeing the orator 
in his place, lounged about the caravansera, and going 
tot another coffee-house, found him declaiming with all 
his might. My friend told me that the story he was now 
on was quite different from the former: however, we? 
watched hi3 motions so effectually, that we got the con- 
clusion of the story of Cassem, which completely disap* 
pointed the prognostics of the two conflicting Turkish' 
critics ; for Cassem was neither bastinadoed, staked, *r 
hanged, nor married to the cadi's daughter, but lived to 
see that extreme avarice was folly ; and to be sensible 
that to make the proper use of the goods of this* life t% 
to enjoy them. 
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.y last letter has shewn you, that the cart* 
eeptions of genius, though they may want the aid of 
the press to bring them in full and perfect disclosure to 
the world, will yet burst through their bounds, and find 
some means of communication with mankind ; for though 
the art of printing be unknown in Turkey, the emana- 
tions of superior intellect and fancy lind their way to 
the general ear through the medium of public declama- 
tion in coffee-houses. This letter will serve to shew you 
that malversation in office, pifbltc delinquency, and all 
those crimes of the great, which with us are cognisable 
by no tribunal but that of the public press, are not alto- 
gether so exempt from the lash and exposure of the satir* 
ist in Turkey, as the want of that great palladium of 
freedom would dispose us to believe ; and that, incredi- 
ble as it may appear, the magistrates are held up to ri* 
dicule in public exhibition, satirised with all the extra* 
vacant vulgarity of coarse humor a&d unpolished wit> 
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and exposed with all the bitter exaggerations ef enven- 
omed genius. N 

The French gentleman whom I mentioned to you in 
my last, as having procured me that pleasant repast at 
the coffee-house, called on me a morning or two after 
that, and reminded me how highly I seemed to be enter- 
tained: said, there were often to be seen,, by walking 
about and going into public places, a variety of things', 
which however worthless and unentertaining in them- 
selves, might, from the novelty of their appearance, and 
their unlikeliness to any thing seen in Europe, serve ei- 
ther to divert by their oddity, or promote the conception 
of new ideas in ^he mind : he therefore recommended it 
to me, with all the zeal of a person who took an interest 
in my. happiness, to keep on my legs and in the streets 
while I remained at Aleppo. 

You will conclude that 1 readily complied, and we sal- 
lied out directly in quest of adventure. We proceeded, 
therefore, to one of the before mentioned coffee-houses, 
where, as my friend observed to me, though there were 
no people of grea ' vnk, there was generally something 
to afford contemplation or amusement ; and where, if 
nothing else occurred, the motley appearance of the com- 
pany was sufficient to excite a variety of whimsical emo- 
tions, and suggest numberless ludicrous images to the 
imagination of an English or French man. As there 
was no orator at work declaiming, I had time to indulge 
myself with a more accurate view than I had before ta- 
ken of the group that surrounded us : and surely never 
was ponderous gravity more ludicrously, or in more vari- 
ous forms depicted by any caricaturist in the world- 
Here it was to be seen, in all its shadings, from the self- 
important nod of serines cogitation, down to the soporific 
aspect of stolid stupidity. Not a muscle was moved in 
way of mirth, nor a face disgraced with a smile, and I 
could not help thinking all the time, that if every nation 
of the earth was to take some animal for its insignia, as 
the British assume the lion, and the Prussian the eagle, 
the Turks might be divided in their choice between tbe 
appropriate claims, of the owl and the ass* 
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. Soon after we entered, a band of what they called mu- 
sic, struck up a concert. And here again the notion of 
the owl and the ass struck me with increased force, ' as 
peculiarly presiding over their music 2 for no other com- 
bination of sounds that I know on earth, but the screech- 
ing of the one, and the braying of the other, could form 
any thing to resemble this concert, with which the audi- 
tory seemed vastly pleased, though I was obliged to be- 
take myself to flight, in order to get relief from the tor- 
ture it gave me. The Turks, however, as I retreated, 
honored me with a few remarks, which, as I did not un- 
derstand, I could nor precisely feel ; my friend however 
told me, they were to the effect that we were Frangi Du- 
mus (Frank Hog), and had no more ear than that filthy 
animal for music. 

Come, said my friend, don't be discouraged !— But the 
music— -the music I interrupted I— Well then, said he, 
tKe music, or rather the sounds, were execrable to be sure ; 
they have at least served to establish this certainty, that 
there is nothing, however discordant or detestable, which 
habit will not reconcile us to. Doubt not, said he, that 
the best piece of Handel or Gorrelli, performed by the 
best band in Rome, would appear as ridiculous to them as 
their concert did to us* 

We visited many coffee-houses in the course of that 
day, in every one of which we found something to divert 
•or. disgust us ; t at length, as we entered one, my friendljr 
guide turning to me with satisfaction in his countenance, 
said, " Here is something about to go forward that will 
please you better than the concert of music." "What is 
it said I ? A drama, returned he ; a drama, to you most 
certainly of a new and extraordinary kind ; and I do 
assure you, that so zealous am I to procure you enter- 
tainment, I would rather than a couple of louis' you 
could understand what is going forward 2 your hearty 
mirth and laughter, added he, are sufficient to put one 
in spirits. He then directed my attention to a fellow 
who was busily employed in erecting a stage, which he 
accomplished in a time incredibly short. The light of 
the sun was completely excluded, and a puppet shew com- 
menced, which gave great delight to all the audience^ 
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and ignorant as I was of the language, pleased mtvtry 

much* 

I was astonished when informed that one mac only 
spoke for all the personages of the drama, -for so artfoHjr 
did he change his tone of voice, that I could tare sworn 
there had been as many people to speak, as there were 
characters in the piece. The images were not actuary 
puppets, commonly so called, but shadows done in the 
manner of Astley 's Ombres Chmoises. They were, how- 
ever, far inferior to his in execution and management, 
though the dialogue and incident evidently appeared 
even to rne, to be executed with a degree of the «i* com- 
tea far superior to any I ever saw in a thing of the ktud 
in Europe ; indeed so perfect was the whole, that tfcougfc 
I knew not a word of the language, I comprehended 
clearly the plan of the piece, and many of the strokes of 
humor contained in the dialogues.— The plan was obvi- 
ously taken from a story which I have read in some of 
the Eastern tales, I believe the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, and it is founded on the Jaw of the country, 
that a man may repudiate his wife twice, and take her 
back again ; but in the event of a third divorce, cannot 
retake her to his marriage -bed, unless she be previously 
married and divorced by another man. To obviate which, 
husbands who repent having divorced their wives a third 
time, employ a man to marry them, and restore her back 
again ; and he who does this office is called a HuUab*— 
In the piece before us, however, the Lady and the Hul» 
lah like each other so well, that they agree not to sepa- 
rate ; the husband brings them hoth before the cadi to 
enforce a separation ; .and the scene before the cadi was 
as ludicrous, and as keen a satire upon those magistrates 
as can well be conceived, though of the low kind. 

The piece was introduced with a grand nuptial proces- 
sion, in which the master displayed the powers of his voice 
by uttering a variety of the most opposite tones in the 
whole gamut .of the human voice ; sometimes speaking, 
sometimes squeaking like a hurt child, sometimes huzzaing 
as a man, a woman, or a child ; sometimes neighing like 
a horse, and sometimes interspersing it with other such 
sounds as commonly occur in crowds, in such a manner 
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«•*;. astonished me : while the concomitant action of the 
images, grotesque beyond measure, kept up the laugh { 
horses kicking ana throwing their riders, asses biting 
those near them, and kicking those behind them, who 
retire limping in the most ridiculous manner : while their 
great standing character in all pieces, Kara-ghuse (the 
same as our Punch), raised a general roar of obstreperous 
-mirth even from the Turks, with his whimsical action, 
of which I must say that, though nonsensical, though 
indecent, and sometimes even disgusting, it was on the 
wJioLe, the most finished composition of low ribaldry and 
fan that I ever beheld. 

When they come before the cadi, he is seated in his 
<divan of justice ; but as soon as the complaint is opened 
.and answered, he rises and comes forward between the 
contending parties : Jiere he turns to one and demands 
in .a terrific tone wh^t he has to say, while the other puts 
cash in his hand behind, and in proportion as the cash is 
counted in, increases the terror of his voice ; he then 
pockets the money, and again turns to the other, and 
vdeniands what he has to oner, while in like manner Jie 
-receives bribes from his adversary and puts it in an op- 
posite pocket : this alternate application lasts till the 
purses of both are exhausted, when, giving a great groan, 
he retires on one side. to reckon the money of each from 
a pocket he has on either side, one called plaintiff, and 
the other defendant ; when balancing them, he finds 
plaintiff better by one asper (or three halfpence) than 
defendant, and pronounces his judgment accordingly* 
The defendant. appeals to the bashaw ; they go before 
him: Kara-ghuse (Punch) however, takes the defend- 
ant aside, and in a dialogue, which my friend assured me 
was pointed, witty, and bitterly satirical,developes tohim 
the whole system of magistratical injustice, advises him 
to bribe the bashaw, and declaring his zeal for all young 
people fond of amorous enjoyment (which he is at some 
pains to enlarge upon to the excess of indelicacy), offers 
him the aid of his purse. The advice is followed ; the 
bribe is accepted ; the cadi's decree is reversed, and him- 
self disgraced, and the mob at once hustle him and bear 
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the Hullah home to his bride with clamor* of joy* H«f* 
again the master Bhewedhis extraordinary powers, giving 
not only, as before, distinct and opposite tones of voUc, 
tut huddling a number of different sounds witfesucfeiriafl 
and rapidity together, that it was scarcely possible tft ! 
resist the persuasion that they were the issue of a large j 
and tumultuous crowd of men and animals. With this \ 
extravagant melange the curtain dropped, and the pcfk j 
formance ended* 

Returning home we conversed together oh the robjtct j 
of the piece, which I confess I could notfget out of my ; 
head for some time* My friend explained to me, as well \ 
'as he could recollect, a great part of the dialogue, and 
assured me, that the freedom of speech of Monsieur 
Kara-ghusk had from time to time created a great deal 
of uneasiness, not only to offending private individuals} 
but to the magistracy itself*— that no offender, howe-asr 
intrenched behind power, or enshrined in rank could 
escape him— that bashaws, cadis, nay the Janissaries 
themselves, were often made the sport of his ftiry ; that 
he was not more restrained in the effusions of obscenity 
which he uttered, than in his satire ; that he was always 
well received and applauded, even venerated (as we vene* 
rate the liberty of the press) as a bold teller of truth, who 
with little mischief does a great deal of good, and oftea 
rouses the lethargic public mind to a sense of public dan- 
gers and injuries. He added, that in some cases, the 
magistrate had been obliged to interfere ; and the bashaw 
'himself was seriously called upon at times to stop the 
licentious tongue of this champion of Freedom^ Kara. 

GHtTSK* 

" Well then," said I, " it appears upon the whole that 
Monsieur Kara-ghusk is a very great blackguard, but 
a very witty, and a very honest one." 

" You have just hit it," said he ; " and if Master 
Kara-ghuse was to take "such 4iberttes in France, Spain, 
Portugal, or Germany, all his "wit and honesty would not] 
save him from punishment. In England you'do not want j 
"him; every man there ha Kara- Gtruss, and every 
Mews-paper a'puppet-shew." " ' ' 
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'< And yet/' returned I, "we complain sadly of want 
liberty !" 

u That is natural}" returned my sagacious Frenchman, 
perfectly natural. Liberty is like money ; the more 

have of it, the more covetous we grow." 
. *' Very true, Monsieur," said I, pleased with his com* 
irnent to cur happy constitution, and to clinch his ob- 
:ry*tion* gave a Latin quotation, which when a child 
got out of Lilly's Grammar, '< Grescit amor mimmij 
[vantum ipsa pecunia crescit ;" and then changing nunv», 
is for liber tas, " Crescit amor libertatis, quantum ipsa 
:rtas crescit." 

w 'Tis very well, Monsieur," said he ; M and to carry 
In your allusion, may we not say, that they who do not 
mow when they have enough, are as dangerously wrong 
the one case, as those who say we have too much, are 
the other ? The English complaining of the want of 
terty, reminds me of the cofiee-house orator's story of 
issem, who, wallowing in wealth, lost it all in the 
ild pursuit of more— I hope, however, that they ne- 
rtr will, like him} lose' their stock in vain endeavors t« 
increase it." 
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hile I was, in the manner I have already 
mentioned, endeavoring to pass away the time as cheer* 
fully as possible, till a caravan was formed,, or Compa- 
ny's dispatches were coming over land, of which I might 
avail myself ; I found my situation in the house of Mr. 
 growing extremely critical. That gentleman, 

of whose good sense, and truly excellent disposition, I 
had too manifold proofs t# call them in question, had, 
though fallen into the vale of years, married his lady at a 
very tender age. She was then young, beautiful, full 
of sensibility, and gifted with such natural endowments 
both of mind and person, accompanied with all those ac- 
cewplitfrmcntt which helped to dress Uiem to advantage,.. 
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that she might well be acquitted of vanity? even thotigi 
fancy suggested to her she was fit to grace and confer 
happiness on a younger bed ; while reflection on tke ob- 
vious disparity of the match (which the cool temper of 
satiety possibly suggested to him) might perhaps have 
alarmed his mind to circumstances of probable danger, 
that, before wedlock, were all hid behind the deceptive 
veil of passion. Whether these were the private senti* 
ments that influenced both or either of them, I cannot 
presume to determine, though I think it probable : fori 
was not long in the house till I plainly perceived they 
were on a very bad footing with each other, and in short, 
that disagreement was become habitual to them. At 
first, that is to- say, for a few days after my becoming 
an inmate of their house, decency enforced concealment, 
and the ebullitions of peevishness were stifled by the die* 
tates of prudence ; but the animosities of the connubial 
state are those which of all others are the most impatient 
under control ; and as time, by producing familiarity, 
relaxed restraint, the pent up passions began to force 
their, way, and open bickering took place in my presencer 

It is but barely doing justice to myself to say, that I 
felt the most poignant concer/i at seeing a couple, each 
so perfectly amiable in all other respects, blasting the 
hours that should be given to harmony and love, in jarr- 
ing reproach, and recrimination ; and I would have giv- 
en all I was worth that I had never had occasion to es- 
teem them so much, or that I could give them that peace 
which seemed to have flown them for ever* Fain would 
I cast a veil over the whole transaction ; fatin. would I 
bury it, even from myself, in oblivion : but it has been 
made by ray enemies the subject of triumphant slander i 
and to do justice to myself, and disclaim the extent ot 
guilt which they would impute to me, I am reluctant/r 
obliged to avow the share I had, and declare how the 
matter really stood. I must speak the truth, and hope 
you will not conceive that I designedly lean too heavily 
upon any one, to ease myself of my share of the load* 

Whatever domestic uneasiness may subsist between a 
married pair, the man, if prudent, will endeavor to con- 
Mai it; and the woman, if truly virtuous* will take cart 
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to do go:, should great disparity of age (as in the pre* 
gent instance) be the case, the lady is more particularly 
bound to conceal any uneasiness, kst it should be attri- 
buted to that cause which people are in such cases too 
prone to suspect, dislike to her husband; and before 
young" men, above all, she should be most exemplary, 
as she must well know that their natural vanity, com- 
bined with the leading idea of her aversion and infidelity 
to her husband, suggest ideas to them from whence their 
warm imaginations draw inferences of a nature too pleas- 
ing to be parted with, and too probable not to be put in 
practice, or at least attempted. Here then a woman at 
once lays herself fairly open to the assaults of illicit love. 
J think it will not be denied, that the woman who pro- 
mulgates the disagreements between her and her hus- 
band, particularly if she suffers a young man to be privy 
to it, is either extremely ignorant, or intentionally vi- 
cious, or both* 

That the lady I allude to may in same respect be ac- 
quitted of this imputation, I must tell you, that she was 
only eighteen years of age : her tender, inexperienced 
mind had not yet arrived to that maturity which gives 
sound judgment; and though of good natural talents, 
highly cultivated (for she spoke fluently English, French, 
Italian, Arabic, Persian, and the Greek and Turkish 
languages), she yet was simple, innocent, uninformed in, 
the ways of the world, and incapable of reasoning from 
causes up to consequences. But unfortunately that sim- 
plicity is attended with as much mischief, though not 
guilt, as the wilful misconduct of the more experienced j 
it has the same baleful ejfects with the hearers, inspire* 
the same confidence^ emboldens with the same hopes, and 
leads to the same pernicious practices* 

I have already mentioned, and will now remind you, 
that I wa9 then young. Perhaps it was owing to a con- 
geniality pointed out by our age, perhaps to a compas- 
sionate politeness,, amounting to tenderness, which I aj- 
ways disclosed on those unhappy occasions, joined per- 
haps to the ardent look of youth kindled by the imagina- 
tions, to which tin's imprudent conduct insensibly gave 

a*. 
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birth, that tke lady thought proper to take tne very kl- 
zaidous step of making a confidant of a young man and 
a soldier— and revealing to me the whole tale of her 
grievances, with a pathetic eloquence, that would have 
made an impression upon a much less susceptible heart 
than mine. I declare it most solemnly, that though this 
extraordinary mark cf confidence and ecteem communi- 
cated to my heart strong sensations of unjustifiable plea- 
sure ; I so far got the better of myself at first, as to re- 
ceive the whule with -he same appearance of tranquility, 
as if I had been only a confidential female friend. I 
pitied, it is true ;— I expressed my pity ;— I advised, not 
treacherously but faithfully ;— I said such things asoc- 
cured to me to be most likely to assuage and extinguish 
* the flame of discord, and lead to an amicable adjustment; 
and I parted for that time with her to go to a self-ap- 
proving pillow, where, while my fancy was inflamed and 
tickled by the flattering mark of regard shewn me by so 
all-accomplished a person, I had the soothing delightful 
consciousness of having, as far as I was able, done my 
duty, and escaped the corroding reflection of having de- 
lated the rights of hospitality. 

Nqt an opportunity however, afterwards offered, that 
the same unhappy point was aot the subject of discussi- 
on, and unfortunately those opportunities but too fre- 
quently occurred ; till at length we began to feel that 
they were the sweetest minutes of our lives, and were 
sought for with industrious avidity by both of us. No 
human resolution was sufficient to withstand such an 
unlucky concurrence of circumstances : from lamenting 
the grievances, we wished to remove them ; from wish- 
ing we began to consider the means : and when we bad 
got that length, the flight was not far to the extreme 
end— the execution of it. My passions hurried me be- 
fore them, my expressions grew gradually more and more 
unguarded, our conversation became more interesting and 
warm ; and though I felt and struggled to be guided by 
the strict principles of honor, and formed a thousand re- 
solutions not to transgress the laws of hospitality, by in- 
juring the man who had treated me with such kindness, 
the struggle became too 'severe for mo— th« desitf °$ 
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pleasing a lovely woman, who had reposed such tmbouncU 
ed confidence in me, and who seemed to expect and re* 
quire of me to alleviate her misery, at length bore down 
all the oppositions suggested by reason and principle, and 
I agreed to become the instrument of her removal from 
this unhappy situation. We fell— but i»bt entirely. 
There is one length to which no earthly considt ration- 
no allurement however dazzl ; ng could tempt in? — it is 
now th'. most cordial conselition to my mind ; I never 
suffered myself to think of tiespassiu^ on the decorum 
of his house, nor did we in any sin ,1c innnnce carry our 
intercourse to a direct violation of his bed; Though 
the transports of youthful passion hurried us into con- 
versations and reflections on the subject of her deter- 
mination to be sepiratedfrom her husband, yet that pas- 
sion was of too delicate a kind to sink into the brut il 
fordid indulgence of dishonorable stolen embraces. She 
wished for that separation, rather as a subterfuge from 
incessant diurnal misery, than as a prelude to any vicious 
or illicit- enjoyment ; and we looked with pleasure to the 
event, but we looked no further. 

It is thus that, in the down-hill path of vice, we are 
hurried on step by step, fondly imagining that each suc- 
cessive object, which bounds our sight, will stop our head- 
long career ; while alas i every step we advance gives 
additional rapidity to our descent : like the centripetal 
force of a projectile, our pace increases with uniformly 
accelerated motion— till disdaining all control, and break- 
ing down every impediment that reason, morality, or 
honor threw in the way to rescue us or retard our ruin, 
we precipitate unexpectedly into the last gulph of vice 
and infamy. 

Fortunately, however, an incident intervened in the 
present case, which arrested our progress down this hi- 
deous descent, and reserved us both I hope, to conviction . 
of our folly, and repentance of our error. And I have 
tke consolation to reflect, that out of such a host of dan- 
gers and temptations as I was beset with, I have escaped 
without the actual perpetration of a deed, which would* 
had it happened) in all probability have irobittered my 
ttfe» 
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While we hugged ourselves in the security and secre- 
cy of expressing our genuine sentiments, her husbau4 
discovered our wishes, and ail at once took the necessary 
measures for preventing them. So that, overwhelmed 
with grief and shame, I directly formed the resolution 
to leave Aleppo, and proceed in the best manner I could 
on my destination* 

Thus you see, my dear Frederick, was your father, 
by failing to resist the first impressions of an unlawful 
and dishonorable passion, insensibly led to the very brink 
of a precipice, the bare remembrance of which now 
makes him shudder with horror. The story, by means 
unnecessary for me to mention, took wind. The folly 
of some, the malice of others, and the unaccountable 
propensity to falsehood of more, trumpeted it about with 
many exaggerations to my injury, and I was held up as 
the deliberate seducer of innocence : but the whole 
transaction is exactly as I have stated it ; and the dis- 
agreements previous to my arrival at Aleppo, which ia 
telling the story, they purposely left out, were of such 
public notoriety, that every European, even the consuj 
himself, was fully acquainted with them. This is the 
consequence of a deviation from the strict rule of right. 
Treasure it up in your mind, my child, never to be for- 
gotten ; and let it ope/ate as a caution to you, how you 
entangle yourself im the snares of women : recollect that 
my escape was singularly fortunate, and the mere effect 
of accident ; and flatter not yourself, that because ac- 
cident served in one case it will in another. Providence 
has, for the wisest of purposes, implanted in our nature 
a fondness for the fair sex ; and so long as it is used pru- 
dently and virtuously, it constitutes the first happiness of 
Jife ; but if, on the contrary, it stimulates us to excess, 
impels to injure a fellow creature, or break in upon the 
repose of a family ; it is our reproach, our shame, our 
curse, and very frequently, our utter and irremediable 
ruin ; add t© this that there is in the general character of 
women, a capriciousness, a levity, and a vanity, under 
the influence of which they sport with men, only to dis- 
play their power, and evince the force of their charms, 
which makes the cultivation of their good graces in ajggr 
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< way hazardous. To adopt the idea of an old epigram— 
[ c< There is no living with them, nor without them." 
\ As your happiness, my dear boy, is the first object of 

* my life, my efforts shall be turned to the guiding of your 
!• . greener years from any premature impressions ; and when 
h reason and matured aged fit you for the cultivation and 
enjoyment of female society, be it mine to direct your 
steps away from that class, who think rank a sufficient 
sanction for vice, who flare in all the bronze of aristo- 
cratic assurance, under a load of obloquy, beneath which 
the poorest peasant's wife would sink ; who think that 
wealth and rank confer a right to commit excesses that 
would degrade the meanest of the canaille ; and felici- 
tate themselves with the reflection, that, under the pro- 
tection of family or an infamous husband, they may in* 
dulge in enormities, for which the lowest of their sex 
are beating hemp in Bridewell. 
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X he discovery to which I alluded in my last 
letter^ surprised and grieved m£ very much ; and indeed 
it astonished me the more, from the manner in which it 
was communicated. 

One day I received a polite message from the British 
consul, saying, he wished to speak to me as soon as pos- 
sible, upon a business of great consequence. I thought 
at first, that it might be some plan for my proceeding 
oh my journey— perhaps Company's dispatches that had 
arrived to go over land ; and at intervals, something like 
apprehensions of the true motive of his sending for me 
flew across my mind. I however went to him, when, 
after some little introductory conversation, he told me, 
that my host Mr.  had been with him that morn- 

ing, laying before him a complaint of a most extraordi- 
nary and serious nature, of which, as it immediately 
concerned me, he thought himself bound to inform" me, 
in ordt r that I might either contradict so gross a calunw 
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toy if it were untrue, or find means to avoid the obvious* 
ly necessary result if founded in fact. 

• He then proceeded to relate to me, that Mr.   
had informed him of a conspiracy having been meditated 
against his peace and honor, between his wife and the 
English gentleman whom he had entertained in his house ; 
that their plan was nothing less than an elopement, and 
that he did not know how soon it might be carried into 
execution, if not timely prevented : and finally, that he 
had demanded the assistance of the consul and bis in- 
terest with the Turkish magistrate to prevent it, by 
granting him an armed force for the protection of his, 
house. 

I was much surprised to find that conversations so very 
guarded as ours were discovered, and more so that the 
aggrieved person did not think proper to speak to my- 
self, and charge me in person with the offence ; never 
reflecting the while, that all my ideas were military, 
and his merely commercial : I was also much at a loss to 
conjecture how he came to make the discovery— but this 
I found afterwards he owed to a female servant, who 
had been improvidently intrusted by her mistress with 
the secret. 

.Finding, however, that by whatever means he became 
acquainted with the affair, it was a certain fact that he - 
was apprised of it, I directly acknowledged the whole 
truth with the utmost candor to the consul ; told him the 
affair step by step as it arose, assuring him (which I real- 
ly thought to be the case) that pity for the lady's deplo- 
rable situation made me listen to such a measure ; and 
that unlawful passion had so little to do with it, that in 
all ouf private conferences we had never transgressed the 
limits of purity; and that her person was, at least re- 
specting me, and I firmly believe all mankind, spotless 
and inviolate. I added, that great allowances were to 
be made for a young creature barely eighteen years of 
&ge, consigned by the wickedness of avaricious parents 
to the embraces of a man at sixty-five ; who, amiable 
and worthy though he was, in social intercourse with 
the world (which I knew him to be) was yet in the most 
indispensable point of connubial felicity so utterly dr*. 
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IbctiW, as necessarily to create disgust and abhorrence 
in a youthful mind. I remarked to him, that, in the 
forming of laws, it as plainly appeared on their face, 
'who made them amongst the English, as it does on the 
face of the Gentoo laws, that they were made by trie 
Bramins : for, as by the latter the penalty of a few puns» 
of couries (not value a shilling) is annexed to the per- 
petration of a crime, for which those of another class 
loose their lives; so, among us, it appears that our laws 
are made by the aged, the decrepid, the sensual, and the 
rich. Else it could neverliappen that there were in the 
same code, laws to punish marriage between the young 
and vigorous, and enable the brutality of a parent to 
take its full scope, and consign, as in the present instance, 
youth, beauty, health, and every personal attraction, to 
the arms of age, infirmity, and impotence. And I con- 
cluded by saying, that all parties aiding in such an un- 
natnral confederacy should be punished. 

The consul fairly acknowledged there was too much 
truth in what I had said ; but remarked withal, that it 
was rather a hazardous experiment, and he was sure-it 
would be an endless one, to correct all the abuses to 
which the fallibility of man, and his incompetency to 
form any thing perfect, necessarily left society and their 
laws liable— that the law was written, and it was the 
duty of every individual to obey it-— and that in Cases, of 
adultery x the offence could be justified on no solid grounds 
whatever, for, independent of the feelings of the hus» 
band, which perhaps were more poignant in old age than 
youth, the injury to his family was not to be got over, 
in probably giving him an heir no way a-kin to him. "It 
would be right, 1 think," said he, " to stop such dispro- 
portionate matches ; yet, once made, they should be as 
religiously observed inviolate as those of love, among 
which we almost as frequently, as in those of compul- 
sion, see instances of infidelity- If you doubt this/* 
said he, " read the, record* of Doctors* Commons." 

* Couries, a kind of small shells used in India, as a circu- 
lating medrom in-j>lace of coin, in value much behwthe sntali* 
est copper — i * «-*> ft miis a cetiuia ii M aitoer ^^th^n. * 
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I agreed to the justice of what He said, at the *ame 
time assured him, that my intentions went no farther 
than wishing the lady to be rescued from her thraldom, 
which I told him was dreadful.—" I am sure," said the 
consul, " that Mr. Campbell thinks so, because I am 
convinced he would not otherwise say so. But may 
not," said he, smiling, " may not Mr. C. have deceived 
himself? these are things in which the passions are 
strangely apt to hoodwink the understanding. How- 
ever," continued he, breaking off pleasantly, "I must 
give you all the comfort that truth will allow me to do: 
.1 am sure that the poor lady is condemned to great 
wretchedness; partly from my own observation, paTtly 
from public report, and yartly frem her own mouth: for 
you must .know she has several times complained to me 
mi her husband's peevishness and tyranny ; and even be- 
sought me to use my influence and authority to relieve 
ker from her misery. Mr. ," continued he, " is a 

man whom on all other accounts 1 esteem, and value 
highly. In this instance he has erred, and I cannot pity 
him, even though he suffers all the torments of jealousy: 
and as there are Jaws for punishing with death premature 
intercourse with the sex, I caiinot see 3 any more than 
you, why the sacrificing youth to extreme old age should 
not be equally punished, for I am sure it is equally un- 
natural, and still more injurious to a state. These are 
my sentiments," continued Jie ; " but let not this decla- 
ration induce you to think that I the less disapprove of 
your intermeddling* You have allowed me the privilege 
of a friend, and I will not suffer it to be made an empty 
one. You were more culpable than many young men 
would be ; first, because you are married, and should, 
upon the common principle of doing as you would be done 
by, have refrained ; and next, because you were enjoy- 
ing the sweets of hospitality in his house, and should 
have dashed from his lips, rather than held to them, the 
deepest cup of bitterness." 

"But, my dear sir," said I, « I do not attempt to 
justify— I only endeavor to mitigate the matter, and you 
will recollect that the very circumstance which in one 
point of view aggravate*, in another alleviate* the fault; 
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the living in his house afforded those interviews and ex* 
posed me to those temptations under which I was near 
sinking— -I should never have sought them : but he must 
he more or less than man, that could have resisted them : 
and though I have a high sense of Mr. Consul's strict 
.honor and virtue, as well as prudence, he must excuse 
me, though I doubt whether he could himself have re- 
sisted so long and so effectually as I did. I am sure 
there are many who will censure, that could not* 1 ' 

The Consul smiled, and, turning the discourse from its 
direct line* observed, that it was absolutely necessary I 
should desist, else he would be, obliged to use his influence 
and power to protect Mr. . 

In answer to this, I gave him my honor in the first 
place, that I would proceed no farther in the business - r 
and that, on the contrary, I was determined to set out. 
upon my jpurney to India directly, if means could be 
contrived for my conveyance ; adding, that I should con- 
sider it as a great favor, in addition to those I had al- 
ready received at his hands, if he would contrive some 
means to set me forward in my route. 

To this he answered* that as the making up of a ca- 
ravan would be extravagantly expensive, he knew no* 
means that were not attended with certain hardship and 
eventual danger ; but finding me determined at almost 
amy danger or hazard to set off, he proposed to send for 
a man who knew every resource in that way, and when 
he came would talk farther on the business; and in the 
mean time, recommended great circumspection to me 
while I continued at Mr. — 's house, to which I very 
solemnly pledged my word. 

Being now constrained by every consideration, as well 
of prudence and decency as of inclination, to leave 
Aleppo immediately ; I determined that no common im- 
pediments should stop me, and waited with impatience 
the arrival of the person on whom the consul rested his 
hopes of dispatching me. 

He came in the evening, and after a conference with 
the consul he introduced him to me, and acquainted me 
that he was a Tartar, and one of the vast number of 

R 
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that description who are employed by -die Turkish state 
in carrying dispatches from court to the various viceroys; 
and bashaws, and interchangeably between them again ; 
that they were men on whose fidelity the utmost reliance 
could be had ; and that this man, who had an excellent 
character, had agreed to take me to Bagdad, provided I 
would submit to the disguise of a Tartar. 

The agreement between us I entirely submitted to the 
discretion of the consul, who had the goodness to settle 
it thus:— The Tartar was to deliver me safe at Bag* 
dad ; to supply me and my servant, who acted as inter- 
preter, with an ample sufficiency of provisions and har- 
es on the road ; to exchange my horse for me as often 
as I pleased, and to go at such a rate, whether faster or 
slower, as I thought proper : for this he was to receive 
one hundred pounds; and I further promised, as an en- 
couragement to him, that of he acted to my satisfaction, 
I would, on our arrival at Bagdad, add a douceur of 
twenty pounds. 

The next day he came, and I had a distinct view of 
this my new fellow-traveller and supposed master, for in 
several places I was to pass for his slave. He was one of 
those striking character figures that a painter would like 
to take a sketch of— and methought Tartar was written 
legibly in every lineament of his countenance and per- 
son.— He was tall, muscular, and bcny~Kis figure be- 
spoke great hardihood, strength, and activity— nor could 
the trowsers which he wore conceal the Herculean tex- 
tuFe of his limbs— his shoulders were expanded to an 
enormous breadth— he was unincumbered with flesh, or 
indeed rather extremely lean— his forehead, though part- 
ly concealed beneath his turban, was very high— his nose 
large, hooked, sharp, and prominent— a pair of small, 
ilerce, black, penetrating eyes, barely separated by the 
nose, and a formidable pair of mustachios, which he care- 
fully sleeked with pomatum into a point resembling an 
awlblade, and which moved like the whiskers of a pur- 
ring cat, with every word he spoke, gave a whimsical fe- 
rocity to the countenance, beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion, and rendered him altogether as discouraging a con- 
fidential friend, as ever a Christian trusted his life to, 
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Wnte Mahomet first set up the trade of a prophet. He 
surveyed me with great attention — opened his mouth two 
or three times like a gasping pike, as if to speak— streak- 
ed his whiskers as often— and at last pronounced that 
he would undertake to conduct me ; adding, in allusion 
to my black hair and dark complexion, that I looked 
more like a native, than any Frank he had ever seen. 
He ordered rne to cut my hair quite short, to provide 
myself with the Tartar dress and cap, in the fashion of 
his own ; and saying he would call on me in proper time, 
departed* 

Thus equipped, we set out, not without great pain and 
regret on my part; pain at leaving a most beautiful 
young woman, whom I pitied and esteemed, subject to 
the resentment of a husband, at once jealous from nature, 
peevish from habit, and enraged from her open and un- 
equivocal demonstrations of hatred and regret at having 
been betrayed by situation into such a very serious di- 
lemma. 

After my departure from Aleppo, this affair was re- 
presented in a variety of unfavorable lights to the differ- 
ent new comers from England; and as a story is th t 
commodity which of all others honest people do not love 
to steal any thing, from, in its passage through their 
hands, it found its way in various forms (none of tbem 
however tending to soften it) to many of my friends and 
connections, those from whom of all others I wished to 
conceal it. Laboring under such calumnies, it cannot 
be considered as a violation of decorum, or unnecessary 
infraction upon delicacy, if I state the truth, in order, 
though I cannot acquit myself of censurable conduct, 
at least not silently to submit to unlimited calumny, and 
charges of crimes which I hope I have too much honor 
and integrity to commit. 

I must add, that previous to my departure the consul 
did every thing that it was possible for him- to do, condu- 
cive to my safety and accommodation on the road, which 
*» we were obliged to go to the city of Diarbeker, a 
great length out of our way, he observed would be long, 
dreary, fatiguing, and hazardous ; he procured me from 
otD *ra, and gave me himself, a number of letters, and at 
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parting desired me to comfort myself with the reflection, 
that when I arrived at my journey's end, I should have 
to y boast, that I went to India by a route never travelled 
by an European before. 
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.s I became familiarised to my Tartar guide* 
I found his character disclose much better traits than his" 
axst appearance bespoke, and I began insensibly to think 
him a very entertaining fellow : perceiving that I waa 
jrery low spirited and thoughtful) he exhibited manifest 
marks of compassion ; and taking it into his head tfeat I 
was actually removed for ever from my friends and faau- 
ly, he spoke in a style of regret and feeling, that did 
great honor to his heart : and to say the truth, he did 
every thing in his power to alleviate my feelings, con- 
versing with me either by means of the interpreter, nr in 
broken lingua franca ; supplying all my wants cheerfully 
and abundantly ; changing horses with me as often as I 
pleased, and going^ow or galloping forward, just as heal 
suited my inclination or humor* 

The first object he seemed. to have in view on our jour- 
ney, was to impress me with a notion of his consequence 
a&4 authority, as a messenger belonging to the Sultan* 
Af all those^tnen are employed by the first magistrates in 
the country, and are, as it were, the links of communica- 
tion between them, they think themselves of great im- 
portance in the state ; while the great men whose busi- 
ness they are employed in, make them feel the weight of 
authority, and treat them with the greatest contempt ; 
hence they become habitually servile to their superiors, 
and by natural consequence insolent and overbearing to 
their inferiors, or those who being in their power, they 
conceive to be so. As carriers of dispatches, their pow- 
er and authority wherever they go is in some points un- 
disputed? and they can compel a supply of provisions, 
horses, and attendants, wherever it suits their occasions j 
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•.nor dare any man resist their right x to take the horse from 
under him to proceed on the Emperor's business, be the 
owner's occasion ever so pressing* 

My feelings, which I can tell you were altogether of 
the most unpleasant kind, served as a stimulus to my mind, 
and increased my anxiety to get forward ; I therefore 
pushed oiKas fast as the horses, which were in general 
excellent, could carry rae : and as we halted at a number 
of stages to get fresh horses and provisions, my Tartar 
guide had frequent opportunities of indulging his self- 
importance, and displaying his great authority and pow- 
er. As soon as he stopped at a caravansera, he immedi- 
ately called lustily about him in the name of the Sultan* 
demanding with an imperious and menacing tone of voice, 
fresh horses, victuals, &c. on the instant* The terror of 
this great man operated like magic ; nothing could ex- 
ceed the activity of the men, the briskness of the women, 
and the terror of the children ; for the caravanseras are 
continually attended by numbers of the very lowest class* 
es of the people ; but no quickness of preparation, no 
effort or industry could satisfy my gentleman ; he would 
shew me his power in a still more striking point of view* 
and fell belaboring them with his whip, and kicking them 
with all his might. I must confess I was much hurt at 
this extravagant abuse of upstart power, and was two or 
three times on the point of interfering ; but fortunately, 
recollected that it would neither be in character, nor fiave 
any good effect, and that if I presumed to speak,, my 
guide would be obliged in my defence, to give me a flogg* 
ing in order to prevent suspicion. > 

This inconsiderate tyranny and cruelty, I had after- 
wards reason to believe, was by np means a part of hi* 
natural disposition ; but vanity, to which no one among 
us in Europe fall victims, urged him to excesses, which 
I dare say his heart privately condemned. 

It was on the fifth or sixth day (I cannot precisely say 
which) after our leaving Aleppo, that we got to the city 
of Diarbeker, the capital of the province of that name,, 
having passed over an extent of country of between three 
and four hundred miles, most of it blessed with the great- 
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est fertility, producing, in the few cultivated parts, grain* 
fruits of various kinds, and silk in great variety and 
abundance, and abouading with as rich pastures as lever 
beheld, covered with numerous herds and flocks. The 
air was charmingly temperate in the day-time, but, to my 
feeling, extremely cold at night* 

Yet notwithstanding the extreme fertility of this 
country, the bad administration of government, conspir- 
ing with the indolence of the inhabitants, leaves it un- 
populous and uncultivated. Diarbeker, proper, called also 
Mesopotamia, from its lying between the two famous 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and by Moses called Padan 
Aram, that is to say— u The fruitful Syria ;" abounds 
with corn, wirfe, oil, fruits, and all the necessaries of life* 
,It is supposed to be the seat of the Earthly Paradise, and 
all geographers agree that it was there the descend- 
ants of Noah first settled after the flood. 

Insignificant as those circumstances may appear to 
mere calculators of profit and loss, it cannot be denied 
that they have a powerful and pleasing effect on the re- 
fined imagination. To be treading that ground where 
Abraham trod ; where Nahor the father of Rebecca liv- 
ed ; and where Laban, to whom Jacob fled to avoid his 
brother Esau's resentment, and whom he served fourteen 
years for the love he bore to Rachel, was to me a circum- 
stance productive of delightful sensations. How finely 
has that giant of the pen, Johnson, justified those sensa- 
tions in his Tour to the Highlands of Scotland and 
Western Islands ; — describing his emotions on visiting 
the famous island of Iona, or Colombkill, he says-—" We 
Were now treading that illustrious island which was once 
the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage 
clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of know- 
ledge, and blessings of, religion. To abstract the mind 
from all local emotion, would be impossible, if it were en- 
deavored, and would be foolish if it were possible. What- 
ever withdraws us from the power of our senses— what- 
ever make's the past, the distant, or the future, predomi- 
nate over the present, advances us in the dignity of think- 
ing beings. Far. from me, and from my friends, be such 
frigid philosophy, as may conduct us indifferent andun- 
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moved over any ground which has been dignified by wis- 
dom, bravery, or virtue 1— that man is little to be envi- 
ed, whose patriotism would not gain force upon the Plain 
of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of lona." 

The city of Diarbeker itself is situated in a delightful 
plain on the banks of the river Tigris, and nearly at its 
head ; it is one of the richest, most trading, strong, and 
populous cities in Asiatic Turkey ; and is adorned with 
many piazzas and market-places in the Turkish style, 
and a large magnificent mosque, formerly a Christian 
church ; for Christianity flourished over this country so 
late as the sixth century. There is even now a sect, 
whose patriarch still resides here : and they shew- on the 
road near the town, a chapel where the holy man Job is, 
said to be buried. This city is supplied amply with wa- 
ter by a canal cut from the Tigris, and has many cara- 
yanseras on both sides of the river. 

Few countries in the world exceed that about this city 
for natural richness and beauty : — the bread and wine 
arc excellent— the fruit beyond conception delicious— 
and my friend the Tartar took care, under pretence of 
supercilious hauteur, to tear in pieces a couple of fowls, 
and hand me now a leg, now a wing, till I made the 
most delicious repast I ever remember to have eat in my 
life. 

It is computed that there are resident in this city no less 
than twenty thousand Christian inhabitants, some of whom 
are of the Church of Rome ; — and perhaps it is owing to 
that mixture, that the fair sex have more freedom, and 
the men more politeness and affability, than those of any 
other city in the empire : — the chief business there is 
making that fine leather commonly called Turkey leather* 
Figure to yourself, my dear Frederick, my Tartar 
guide, who was an admirable actor, sitting at a caravan- 
sera in state at his dinner, devouring excellent fowls, 
choice pillaws, and delicious fruit, in as great pomp as a 
bashaw ; and in order to keep up the semblance of au- 
thority over me, to favor my disguise, handing to me, 
who sat at humble distance, a part of his provisions.— <• 
You may form to yourself an idea of the scene \ but all 
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the efforts of imagination niuit fall short of the. man- 
ner, the figure, the words, the looks, and the actions of 
the Tartar; sometimes affecting contemptuous pity, 
sometimes supercilious arrogance ; sometimes brutal 
sterness, and sometimes the gentle blandishments ofjeon- 
scious superiority ; and all in such a masterly style of 
performance, that I doubt whether Garrick himself, with 
all his powers of countenance, could outdo him. Cri- 
tical though my situation was, and much as I was" har- 
rassed with the corrosions of mental pain, the extrava- 
gant action and ludicrous pomposity of this man, fre- 
quently overbore my prudence, and compelled me to laugh 
incontinently and loudly ;— on all such occasions he 
would put his hands a-kimbo, draw up his eye- brows to 
his turban, screw down the corners of his mouth in the 
most rueful manner, and give a loud whew ! with his eye* 
fixed in a stare at me, till entirely overcome with laugh- 
ter, and ready to sink under it, I clapped my face between 
my hands, and, as well as I could, bowed in token of 
sorrow and submission ; when, threatening me vehement- 
ly, and 'at tjie same time uttering a lamentable expression 
of doubt, that he was afraid he had an idiot imposed on 
him, he would' bustle about, direct the horses to be got 
ready, and order me to get on horseback, with many de- 
nunciations' of severe treatment, and a thousand nourish- 
es of his whip over iny head. 

As I have, rode along musing upon the contemptible 
stratagems to which I was reduced, in order to get thro* 
this country, for no other reason but because I was a 
Christian, I could not help reflecting with sorrow on the 
melancholy effects of superstition, and regretting that 
that £lace, which in, the times of primitive simplicity 
was called the Terrestrial Paradise ; that place where 
God first planted man after the flood ; where the god- 
like Abraham and the holy Job breathed the pure air of 
piety and simplicity ; that place which from all those 
circumstances ought to be considered above all others, as 
ttje universal inheritance of mankind, should now be 
Cat off from all but a horde of senseless bigots, barbarous 
fanatics, and inflexible tyrants. And I could not help 
considering with melancholy concern, the blindness and 
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 i ft fa tq a ni on xX men, who less earnest to mctommodate 
^themselves than injure others, -shot' out their fellow* 
creatures from that which they themselves will not use, 
and, while they suffer millions of the richest acres in the 
universe to be untitled, 2nd spend their sweetness in the 
desert air, with wicked jealousy, and envy more than 
diabolical, begrudge to others the little spot on which 
they stand, and chase them as they would a ravening 
•tiger from their country. 

XMtfEM XXXTIII. ' 

Xxs we advanced towards the southward and 
eastward, in our way from Diarbcker towards Bagdad, I 
found the air become sensibly warmer, anil observed that 
rthe disposition of the people grew more and mart brutak 
My guide's conduct (for he knew them well) became pr*~ 
porttonately artful, and my manners were of course to 
£row so much the humbler. I observed) however, that 
his authority continued the same, and that he seemed to 
exert it with greater rigor ; cot in severity or chastise- 
ment, but in exacting implicit obedience. Yet still he 
evidently acted with great caution and circumspection ; 
for, in some districts, he either avoided the little villages 
by a circuitous route, or dashed through them tft a very 
quick pace, while the gaping multitude considered us at 
on a dispatch of haste and importance— in others, 'he 
entered the towns without reserve, and left it to chance 
to decide whether we should be discovered or not. At. 
•ome caravanseras he treated me with affeeted negli- 
gence, at others he made me eat with him and drink 
wine, of which, in some places, he himself drank copi* 
eusly, and at others as scrupulously refrained from. And 
sonjetimes we lay at night out in the open air, rathe,** 
than enter a town ; on which occasions I found the wea- 
ther as piercing cold as it was distressfully hot in the, 
day time. Bred, as the man was, a mixture of slave 
and tyrant, I can suppose some parts of tins conduct t* 
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arise from caprice ; but, as he was naturally • kind,* as 
many of those aberrations from the usual mode of tra- 
velling were attended with hardship and inconvenience 
to himself, and as my servant and the other Tartar were 
clearly of opinion he was right, I am rather disposed to 
believe that he* on the whole, acted from principles of 
sound sense and policy. 

He frequently advised me against indulging in laugh- 
ter ; said it was unmanly, indecorous, inconsistent with 
the gravity becoming a wise man, and withal dangerous. 
' One evening we came to a caravansera much fatigued, 
the day being extremely hot, and we having rode very 
hard— whether it was caprice or fatigue, or the sugges- 
tion of policy that moved him, I cannot say, but he .was' 
certainly more disposed to play the tyrant than I had 
ever before seen him. He flogged the men who took 
the hovs/s, kicked every one he met, made the housei 
ring with his enormous voice ; directed supper to be got 
ready, ate growling, and finding fault with every thing ; 
and under pretence of disliking the ingredients of an ex- 
cellent pi Haw, handed it over to me, saying, " Here, 
Jimmel (the name he called' me), here, take this filth, 
and cram it down thy coarse throat, it is only fit for a 
Frank"-— I took it with the best air of humility .1 could 
assume ; and tearing the meat with my fingers, which I 
also used instead of a spoon to eat the rice, swallowed it 
eagerly ; he watched me all the time attentively. "When 
I had finished it, I gave him a hint in the Frank lan- 
guage, that I should like to wash it down with some 
wine; but he did not, or rather. would not understand 
me. 

Supper done, he ordered a servant to attend him with 
some water, and directed him to wash his feet ; while 
that operation was performing, he continued menacing 
every one about him. My servant, who sat next me 
and behind him, interpreted every thing he said. « Yes, 
ye slaves," said he, as he lolled back upon his cushion, 
" yes, I will make the best of you wash my feet ; for 
who shall refuse to Wash the feet of him, who represents 
the Sultan of the World, the Son of Mahomet, the 
Messenger of the Lord ?" The poor fellow proceeded in 
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Ks humble office, and only interrupted him by saying, 
•* Blessed be my Lord the Sultan, and glory be to the 
Lord our God, and Mahomet his prophet." 4I Yes, yes/* 
continued my Tartar, " bless God and the prophet, and 
pray for his servant our Sultan, and all who represent 
Jrim like me, that slaves of your description are permit- 
ted to live : nay, thou shah wash this Frank's feet:" 
then turning to me with an air of magisterial tenderness, 
** Jimmel," said he, " hold forth thy feet, and let them 
be washed by this disciple of AH— I say, hold forth 
thy feet. 1 * 

Scarcely able to refrain from laughter at this Bombar- 
dinian of the East, and his pompous manner of issuing 
"his orders, I drew up my trowsers and took off my boots 
—the man brought fresh water, and fell to rubbing my 
feet with great good will and humility ; yet evidently 
felt so much hurt at the humiliation, that I was sorry for 
it, and would rather have dispensed with the washing^ 
though it was, a luxury. 

In the midst of this operation, the Tartar, who wa* 
reclining on his cushion, smoking, rose up, and stalking 
two or three times across the room, with the most ludi- 
crous air of self-conceit and importance, took his tobacco 
pipe, from his mouth, brandished it in ostentacious pa* 
rade, and in the tone and manner rather of one that was 
raving than of a man in his sober senses, burst out with 
an emphatical expression of satisfaction, and said, " This 
it is to be protected by a great man : Mussulmen salam 
to him and wash his feet/* 

The extravagance of this sentiment, the absurdity of* 
its application, and the consequential solemnity of his 
action and countenance while he spoke, altogether rushed 
upon me with such impetuous force, that I could not re- 
sist it, and, in spite of every effort to restrain myself, 
burst into an immoderate fi: of laughter. 

Had I the pencil of Hogarth, the pen of Shakespeare, 
or the powers of a Garrick, I might attempt to give 
some idea of his countenance, when, turning, he beheld 
me convulsed with laughter. I might attenjpt it, I say, 
but I could not do it justice. Such a combination of 
lvdicroui expressions L never beheld; it was indeed ai% 
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epitome of all the lower order of human passions* $i» 
ry predominated, but it was risible fury— it was fury that 
rather grinned than frowned ; though under it were to 
He teen shame, and mortification, sorrow and resentment* 
pride and degradation, silly bashfulness and decayed im- 
portance « For some time he stood transfixed to the sfotj 
hie eyes glistening like those of a rat in a trap; his 
pointed whiskers moving with the contortions of his lips, 
and his mouth every bow and then opening like the beak 
of a wounded hawk* To utter his sensations he was tin- 
able ; and he continued in this state, not only till my 
laughter waa abated, but till I had time to reflect and 
be seriously concerned. 

At length* without saying a sentence, he wheeled 
about, threw off his slippers, drew on his boots, vocife- 
rated till he. brought all the people 'of the caravansert 
about him, and orderedjhorses to be ready instantly. As 
orders from such a person were not likely to be disobeyed, 
the horses were got ready. I saw that I must either 
proceed, or come to an open rupture with him ; so recol- 
lecting that I was myself in fault, that a dispute might 
be fatal, and that at all events it was only the humor of 
tfce moment, I drew on my boots too, and was ready to 
go, though I was much fitter for a twelve hour's nap 
than for. an hour's travelling, on horseback. 

We mounted immediately, and it was my good for- 
tune to have the best horse. He set out upon the gallop, 
the moon shining as bright almost as day ; I put forward 
vay horse, and kept rather before him, which vexed him 
«o, that he beat the poor animal he rode on most unmer- 
cifully. At length after about eight or ten miles riding, 
he called a halt— dismounted, and said he would rest 
there all nights I saw it was all resentment : but know* 
ing that it would be in vain to remonstrate, I dismount- 
ed too ; and, judging that the best way to mortify bin 
in return, was to comply with affected approbation, turn- 
ed to my servant and told him (knowing. that it would gv 
from, him to the Tartar) that X was delighted with the 
beauty of 'the night; remarking at the same time, that 
lying in the sweet salubrious air was far preferable tt 
being confined in. the sultry filth of a caravansera* 
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A* soon a* this was communicated to the Tartar^ h* 
remarked, that the open air was tjie fittest place for the 
leasts of the forest, and therefore suitable to a Frank $ 
but for his part, he had much rather repose on a cushion, 
'which he should, hare done, had it not been for my ac* 
Cursed risible faculties. 

Here the conversation rested, and we fell asleep* • In 
ft few hours he awoke us, and we set forward : after soma 
pause, he began in the following manner, which was in- 
terpreted to me, as he spoke, by my servant : 

" Susely God made laughter for the derision and shame 
of mankind, and gave it to the Franks and monkies ; for 
the one ha, ha, ha*s, and the other Jic, he, he's, and 
both are malicious, mischievous, and good for nothing 
but to fret and tantalize all that come across them," 
' Here he paused, as waiting for something to be said ; 
however, r I remained silent. At length, he continued : 
** Not but that, with all their laughter, they have the 
wisdom to take special card of themselves ; for half a 
dozen monkies, will he, he, he, and empty a whole or- 
chard of its v fruit in the reckoning of a hundred ; and a 
Prank will ha, ha, ha, and eat you up pillaws and poul- 
try like a wolf, and drink up wine with the same mode- 
ration that a camel drinks up water." 

I thought I should have ehoaked with smothered laugh- 
ter : I would not however interrupt him, and so contriv- 
ed to keep it to myself : he proceeded to apothematlse t 

" But with all their he, he, he's, and ha, ha, ha's, 
it sometimes turns out that they are caught : the man- 
key is seized in a trap and caged dr knocked in the head", 
and the Frank is put in jail, and bastinadoed or hanged ; 
and then the tune is changed, and it is Oh, ho, ho!" 
Here he began to mimic crying so admirably, and at the 
same time so ridiculously, - that 1 burst out laughing 
again. 

"Observe, Jimmei," said he hastily, M observe ! you 
can't refrain ! But by our holy prophet," said he serious- 
ly, " it may end as I said : so look to yourself, and 
avoid laughter in caravanseras, or we part ; for there are 
places, and that was one of them last night, where sus- 
picion would ruin you# And if you lost your life, what 

S 
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should I say for myself on my return to Aleppo, ? Eh, 
-what should I say for myself? Ha, ha, ha I would not 
do* No, no, they would not believe it, and I * should 
lose my character*" 

" Why, don't you laugh yourself?" said I. 

tt Very seldom, or rather never," returned he ; "at least 
I would not in time of danger. No, no, none but 
Christians and monkies makes a practice of laughing— 
Turks and Tartars are -wiser/' I promised him, that 
1 would in future take more care ; and by way of appeas* 
ing him with a little flattery, said, that he played his 
part so admirably, it was impossible to resist the impulse. 
But he answered, with a grave face, that his action in 
that case was -of too serious nature to be made a subject 
•f merrifnent— and advised me to believe so. 

lETtMM xxxix* 
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he solicitude of my guide for my safety was 
♦he earnestness of a man of business, zealous to dis- 
charge with the utmost punctuality the duty he had un r 
dertaken ; and I must observe to you, that the whole of 
his conduct evinced a precision and punctuality of deal* 
ing, rarely found in our intercourse with mankind. Pre* 
vious to leaving Aleppo, he had undertaken to convey 
mt safe — he was, as you may already perceive, indefati- 
gable and unremitting in his endeavors to do so ; he had 
promised to supply me with food— so he did, in the most 
ample manner ; he promised to go as I pleased, fast or 
slow— so he did ; he promised to change horses with me, 
as often as I thought proper to desire—he did so. But 
beyond this, he seemed to carry his care of me no far* 
ther than to any bale of goods he might have in his 
charge. He was bound to deliver me safe, in good or- 
der and condition, at Bagdad : so much he was deter- 
mined to do, and no more did he think of* I had got 
letters to the bashaws of some of the towns through 
which we were to pass : but as the delivery of a lettef 
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\*\ according to the. custom of that country always ac- 
companied with a present, I thought it better to decline 
delivering them, except when necessity compelled— 
though the state of the country was so unsettled, that 
we often had occasion for a guard. 

As soon as the remembrance of the laughing affair 
was a little decayed, the Tartar began to relax into good 
humor, and to talk with his usual vehemence ; for he was 
always, according to the flow of his spirits, either sullen- 
ly silent or extravagantly loquacious. His tongue might 
be considered as a thermometer, by which the warmth 
or coldness of his temper might be calculated, and the 
extremes of garrulity and taciturnity were the indices* 
His conversation, however, was very circumscribed, and 
consisted chiefly of stories of himself and his horse, the 
amazing journeys he made, and the feats of manhood he 
performed* One circumstance I must in justice mention, 
' as I -think it marks, strongly the habitual delicacy and 
modesty of this people. Although he frequently lament- 
ed my banishment from my family, and though we were 
for eighteen days continually conversing on a^Hriety of 
occasions that might lead to the .subject, he nerer once 
talked of women ; never, in all his pity for my situation, 
glanced even remotely at the possibility of my getting 
a substitute in that way ; never hinted that he thought 
of them himself. On seeing women, coming to the 
wells, they reminded me of some of the stories in the 
Old Testament. I mentioned it, but it went no farther ; 
for whenever the subject was started, he threw cold wa- 
ter on it. 

That he conceived me to be in some respects a parcel 
of property,- I have good reason to believe : for I observ- 
ed that at some caravanseras the people collected round 
me^ and regarded me with strong symptoms of surprize 
and pity ; some viewed me with commisseration, some 
with contempt ; but not one creature, however wretch- 
ed or abject, seemed to envy my situation. 

I was the more confirmed in this opinion by an inci- 
dent that happened between Diarbeker and Mosul. One 
morning I was unusually overcome with the fatigues of 
the preceding day : the Tartar called me, summoned me* 
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to horse ; and finding that I gave no answer, nor star- 
ed any token of awaking, be lifted me in his arms bo* 
dily from my couch (such was his strength that he did 
it without any difficulty) carried me out without the 
least ceremony, and before I was so completely awake as 
to be sensible of my situation, had me fixed upon a horse 
ready to depart* 

A transaction so very singular, you may well conclude, 
surprised me at the time, and would not readily be for- 
gotten : such a crowd of strange, confused, and incon- 
gruous thoughts and sensations as occurred to me, I ne- 
ver before experienced : they were painful,- they were 
surprising— but I was in such a state that I could not 
afterwards analyse them. The chief reflection that arose 
from it was, that human sentiment must be in a deplora- 
ble state of degradation indeed, when such a circumstance 
could occur from the notion that a man was as much an 
asset or piece of property, could be transferred by the 
same means, and moved in the same unfeeling manner, 
as any option of inert matter that makes up a. bale of 
mercha^fe. Of the truth of this position I had soon 
after a xffianchory proof, in an incident which, though 
h men table, was attended with such ludkrieus circum- 
stances, that even now I never think of it without smiU 
ing— smiling, as I did then, with a heart bleeding with 
pity^ 

. One morning I was awakened before day-break with a 
bustle in the caravan sera where we lodged. I conjectur- 
ed that the Tartar was preparing to get forward, and 
rose in order to lose no time. I was so far right in my 
conjectures! the horses were ready, and I came out to 
mount, and was very much surprised to perceive several 
horses before me loaded with something which stood erect 
from their backs, and which I had barely light to discern 
were not. men. I concluded that they were bales of mer- 
chandize packed in a particular form, and asked no ques- 
tions till full day-light disclosed to me that they were 
human creatures tied up in sacks, and fastened astride 
om the horses' backs. There was a strange union of 
horror and oddity in the conception, that struck me at 
mcc with a mixed emotion of indignation, pity, and 
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mirth. — The former however got the better, and I asked 
my servant with some warmth what it meant-— He said 
that the sacks contained some young women whom the 
Tartar had bought. — " Good God," said I, « is it possi- 
ble that he can have bought wretched females to treat 
them with so little tenderness !" " He has bought 
them," returned my servant, " in the way of traffic, not 
for pleasure." 

" Suppose he has," said I, " suppose even they were 
men, not to mention young women, how can he imagine 
that they will survive this ? Tied up and sweltered in a 
sack— fastened cross-legs, on a horse, and driven at such 
an amazing rate (for by this time we had set forward, 
and another Tartar was whipping the horses up all the 
time, and driving them on) — how is it passible they can 
survive ? They + \ist be smothered— .they must be shat- 
tered to pieces— they must be stripped, excoriated, and 
tortured to death I" 

" If I might presume to advise," said he.** I would 
say that you had better make no remarks 4^n it : it 
would only get them perhaps worse treatmenl^ind raise 
his anger against you." 

To conclude, I took his advise, and kept my mind to 
myself. The unfortunate women were in this manner 
carried fifty miles, at the end of which their* tender 
hearted purchaser disposed of them in some way of keep- 
ing till his return; when I suppose they were to be car- 
ried back in sacks astride upon horses, all the way to 
Alleppo, there to be sold to the highest bidder. 

To us, my Frederick, who live in a country where 
an hour's detention in a house against our will is punish* 
ed as unlawful imprisonment, and who feel and value the 
rich treasure of liberty above all earthly blessings, the 
hare idea of slavery appears horrible ; when the miseries 
of slavery are sharpened by cruelty, our indignation 
bums at the offence : but such a complicated piece of 
enormity as that I have mentioned, almost transcends 
belief, and indignation is lost in amazement. There arc 
but few men, even in our bracing climate, whom fifty 
miles riding would not shake to pieces, and torture ak 
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most to death* No -woman would think of it. Bat 
when to that is superadded, first the compulsion— then 
the sorry and at best painful equipage of the horse-— the 
tender persons, unaccustomed to riding, of the women 
—the smothering heat of the sack — and above all the 
horrid climate, burning with an almost vertical heat 
(vertical at least compared with pur oblique sun)— it will 
be allowed to be a wonder, almost approaching to a mira- 
cle, that they survived one half of their journey. The 
wonder-working hand of Omnipotence alone could bring 
them through it ; and when I asked in the evening -whe- 
ther they were dying or dead, and was told that they 
were not only alive but in perfect health, X could not 
help repeating that most beautiful expression put into 
the mouth of Maria by the inimitable Sterne, " God 
tempers the wind to the side of the shorn lamb." 

This affair tended to prejudice me strongly against tnj 
Tartar guide, and it was for some time that I could not 
look upciaJiim without horror : but at length my resent- 
ment a^^B ; and reason, resuming her seat of cool de- 
cision, tMme, that though it was a crime and a griev- 
ous one, he was not so responsible for it as those who, 
knowing better, authorised it by their concurrence, gaye 
it the sanction of law, and made it familiarly practised ; 
ke only did that which he had been even from his mother's . 
breast instructed to do, and should therefore not be 
judged by those rules which a Briton would lay dowa 
lor the government of such cases. 

A Briton !— Hold 1 Have I not now been uttering a 
most severe satire upon the British nation ? Yes 1 imput- 
ing to men a virtue which they want, is the worst kind 
• of satire— I meant it not at the time, but will not retract 
what I have written— Britons deserve the lash of satire t 
They deserve a worse lash : for the traffic in htmian bo- 
dies still stands a bloody brand of infamy oa her great 
national councils.' Their brother's blood ! the blood of 
teiilibns of murdered Africans, like that of Abel, cfie* 
to Heaven against them, and will not, I fear, cry in 
vain.' 

Great God !— *What a horrible thought !— what an 
indetiablc stigma S that a legislator shall; in the cold blood 
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of commerce, make a calculation of the probable profit 
upon human lives— put commercial expediency in the 
balance against murder— and make convenience the ex- 
cuse for crime !— Why, the robber may do so i— But 
shall Britons, generous Britons, who boastful claim pre- 
cedence of the world in freedom, humanity, and justice— • 
shall they look on and see inferior nations spurning from 
them with horror the debasing traffic ; and stimulated 
by avarice, or misled by wicked policy, retain the blot 
that other states have wiped away, and live at once the 
curse of one part, and the storn of the rest of man- 
kind ?— Forbid it mercy 1 Forbid it Heaven !— And oh ! 
may that virtuous man, who, disdaining the malignant 
taunts of the base and interested, boldly steps forth the 
advocate of man and of his country, and- session after 
Session springs from the couch of repose which opulence 
presents him, to break the fcturs and the scourges which 
improbity a.nd avarice have forged for our fellow-crea- 
tures— may he succeed and bear down all his oppose rs ! 
and may the justice of, his country make his «k>h and 
his glory as certain and complete here, as the^Ptice of 
that Being, under whose direction he acts, will doubtless 
make them hereafter S 
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JC ROM the considerations I have already pretty 
fully mentioned, my mind was by no means at ease. The 
incessant travelling for so many' days, at the rate of se- 
venty-five miles, a day, to be continued I knew not how 
long, increased my anxiety: and the apprehensions of 
accident, interruption, and above all sickness, intercept- 
ing me oh my way, haunted my imagination with all its 
terrors. I was besides approaching fast to that region 
Where the winds strike all living things that draw them 
in instantly dead : and conceiving that the more expe- 
ditious I was in getting over the journey, the greater 
1 nance I had of escaping those mischiefs ; I pushed hear* 
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tily forward, and urged the Tartar till he at last expressed 
his astonishment and approbation ; paid me the compli- 
ment to say* that I was almost equal to himself for en- 
during fatigue ; and concluded with a very . sagacious 
surmise, that in all probability I had been myself a carri- 
er of dispatches among the Frank governments. 

.One day after we had rode about four miles from a ca- 
ravansera, at which we had changed our cattle, I found 
that a most execrable bad horse had fallen to my lot : he 
was stiff, feeble, and foundered ; in consequence of which 
he stumbled very much, and I every minute expected that 
he would fall and roll over me. I therefore proposed to 
the guide to exchange with me ; ,a favor he had hitherto 
never refused, and for which I was the more anxious, as 
the beast he rode was of the very best kind. To my 
utter astonishment he peremptorily refused : and* as this 
had been a day of unusual taciturnity on his part, I at- 
tributed his refusal to peevishness and ill temper, and was 
resolved not to let the matter rest there. I therefore 
desired^fe interpreter to inform him, that as he had at 
Aleppo^Heed to change horses with me as often as X 
pleased, 1 should consider our agreement infringed upon 
if he did not comply, and would write to the Consul at 
Aleppo to that effect. 

As soon as this was conveyed to him, he seemed strong- 
ly agitated by anger, yet endeavored to conceal his emo- 
tions under affected contempt and derision, which pro- 
duced from him one of the most singular grins that ever 
yet marred the human physiognomy. At length he 
broke forth 5 

" You will write to Aleppo, will you ? Foolish Frank I 
they will not believe you ! By Mahomet it would be well 
done to hear the complaint of a wandering Frank- 
against Hassan Artaz— Hassan the faithful and the just, 
jrho for ten years and more has been the messenger of 
an emperor, and the friend and confidant of cadis, ba- 
shaws, and viceroys, and never yet was called so much as 
liar ! Who, think you, poor misguided one ! who, think 
you, would believe that 1 broke my promise ? M 

" Why do you not then," said I, interrupting him, 
** why do you not perform it by changing horses, when 
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you ate cogmnced in your conscience (if you have any) 
that it was part of your agreement?"—" Once for all I 
tell you," interrupted he, u I will not give up this horse. 
There is^not*" said he gasconadingly, « there is not a 
Mussulman that ever wore a beard, not to talk of a 
wretched Frank, that should get this horse from under, 
me ; I would not yield him to the commander of the 
faithful this minute, were he in your place : I would not, 
1 tell you Frank— and I have my own reasons for it." 

" I dare say you have," returned I j love of yourease> 
and fear of your bones." 

At hearing this, he grew quite outrageous— -called Ma- 
homet and Alia to witness that he did not know what it 
was to fear any thing— declared that he was convinced 
that some infernal spirit had that day got possession of 
me— and indeed seemed well disposed to go to logger- 
heads. At length observing that I looked at him with 
sneering contemptuous defiance, he rode up along side 
•f me— I thought it was to strike, and prepared to defend 
myself* I was however mistaken ; he snatche^he reins 
•ut of my hand, and caught hold of them coSflpd close 
.at the horse's jaw ; then fell flogging my horsewna spurr- 
ing his own, till he got them both in full speed ; nor did 
he stop there, but continued to belabor mine with his 
whip, and to spur his own, driving headlong over every 
impediment that came in our way, till I really thought he 
had run mad, or designed to kill me. Several times I was 
©n the point of striking him with my whip, in order to 
knock him off hjs horse— but as often patience providen- 
tially came to my assistance, and whispered to me to fori 
- bear and see it out. Mean time I considered myself as 
being in some danger ; and yet such was the power he 
had over the cattle, that I found it impossible to stop him 3 
•o resigning the event to the direction of Providence, I 
suffered him without a further effort to proceed ; I calU 
ing him every opprobrious name I could think of in 
lingua Franca, and he grinning, and calling me Dumus, 
Ji&sh, Burhl, (i. e. hog, ass, mule), in rapid and impe- 
tuous vehemence of tone and utterance. 

He continued this for a length of I dare say some 
wiles, over au uncultivated tract, here and there inter* 
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sec ted with channels formed by rills of water in the pe» 
nodical rains ; thickly set with low furze, ferns, and 
othtfr dwarf bushes, and broken up and down into little 
hills* His horse carried him clean over all : and though 
mine was every minute stumbling and nearly down, yet 
with a dexterity inexpressible, and a vigour altogether 
amazing, he kept him up by the bridle, and I may say c ar* 
ricd him gallantly" over every thing. I was astonished 
very much at all this, and towards the end as much plea- 
sed as astonished ; which he perceiving, cried out fre- 
quently and triumphantly, " O, la Frangi I Heli 1 Heli \ 
Frangi I" and at last drawing in the horses, stopping 
short, and looking me full in the face, exclaimed in lin* 
gua Franca, ,« Que dice, Frangi— Que .dice ?" 

For some time I was incapable of making him any an* 
swer, but continued surveying him from head to foot, as 
the most extraordinary savage I had eveV beheld ; while 
he stroked his whiskers with great self-complacency and 
composure, and nodded his head every now and then, as 
much as to say, Ay, ay, it is so ! look at me ! am not I 
a very cifetal fellow ?— " A capital fellow indeed yon 
are," saicrl, " but I wish I was well out of your con- 
founded clutches." 

We alighted on the brow of a small bill, whence was 
to be seen a full and uninterrupted prospect of the conn- 
try all round. The interpreter coming up, he called to 
him and desired him to explain to me carefully the mean* 
ing of what he was about to say ; whiph I will give you 
as nearly as I can in his own words, as they were transla* - 
ted by the linguist : 

" You see those mountains yonder," said he, pointing 
to the east ; " those are in the province of Kurdestan, in- 
habited by a vile race of robbers called Jesides, who pay 
homage to a God of their own called Jesid (Jesus), and • 
worship the Devil from fear. They live by plunder, and 
often descend from those mountains, cross the Tigris 
whicn runs between them and us, and plunder and ravage 
this country in bands of great number and formidable 
strength, carrying away into slavery all they can catch, 
and killing all who resist them. This country therefore, 
for some^distanae round us, is very dangerous to travel" 
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fers, whose only safety lies in flight. Now it was our 
misfortune this morning to get a very bad horse, for 
which, please Alia (stroking his whiskers), some one shall 
receive the bastinado. Should we meet with a band of 
those Curd?, what could we do but fly ? And if you, 
•Frangi, rode this horse, and I that, we could never escape : 
for I doubt you could not keep him up from falling 
under me, as I did under you : I should therefore come 
down and be taken*— you would lose your guide, and miss 
your way, and all of us be undone. • " Besides," contin- 
ued he, " there are many villages here where people live, 
who, if they only suspected you- were a Frank, would 
follow and sacrifice you if they could to Mahomet y and 
where of course you must run for it." 

As soon as the interpreter had explained this to m£* 
<* Well," continued the Tartar, " what does he now say 
to it ?" Then turning to me, and tossing up his head—, 
* 4 Que dice, Frangi J" 

" Why, 1 say," returned I, u that you have spoken 
good sense and sound reason ; and I am obliged to you." 

This, when interpreted fully, operated most jjjjfcsingly 
upon him ; his features relaxed into a broad look of sa- 
tisfaction, and he said :— " I will do every thing I can 
to .make you easy and contented : and when I am ob« 
stinate, don't resist*— for be assured I have reason for it $ 
and above all things avoid laughing in my presence. But 
we shall reach Mosul by and bye, and probably then we 
may have no more rides." For I expected to get down 
the river Tigris from Mosul to Bagdad, and had told 
him so, and he encouraged me with the expectation. 

That night we came to a caravansera which lay at 
some distance from a village. Here the Tartar, pleased 
with himself for the conduct of the day,, and pleased with 
*ne for my approbation of it, ordered a most admirable 
supper ; and not only, as was very common with him, 
rejected the best dish in order to present it to me, but also 
selected for me the choicest bits of those upon the table, 
He then ordered wine, observing that the fatigue of a 
government messenger demanded indulgence ; and using 
£ salvo of my suggestion on a former occasion, "vi*. that 
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the Prophet would not be offended with travellers mora 
than with the sick for taking it as it Were mcckcinaMj. 

We accordingly had wine, and admirable it was, though 
by no means equal to that we drank at the city of Diar- 
beker. I took little however, and the Tartar was much 
surprised at my abstemiousness ; remarking, that he ne- 
ver saw a Frank before that was not a downright hog 
fWfcen he got the cup to his lips. My taking it in small 
portions, while he drank it as we do table beer, particu- 
larly astonished him. . Before he lay down on his couch, 
he gave orders for horses, threatening the people with 
severe castigation if they gave bad ones ; -holding up as 
an example the person who^gave us the stumbling horse 
that day, who he declared should be bastinadoed as soon 
as he returned, if there was a cadi within ten leagues 
of him ; and I dare to say that he kept his word most 
religiously* 

The next morning we had excellent cattle ; fear pro- 
duced wonders among them, and we set forward just as 
the sun rose. As we entered the first village, I was some- 
what alarmed by perceiving my guide draw up his horse 
^-deliberate— mutter to himself— and seem rather un- 
easy while he viewed a crowd that was up the street be- 
fore us ; some of whom I perceived to be agitated with 
some extraordinary motions of the body, while one man 
stood in the middle, rolling his body into a variety of 
strange contortions. — The Tartar, for a minute or twoj 
seemed to be debating within himself whether he shou^ 
proceed or turn about : at length putting me on his left 
hand, he set forward at full speed, leaving the crowd on, 
"his right, who seeing the rapidity of our pace, flew °j* 
one side, and let us pass. We soon, however, hearo 
shouting behind us, and could hear plainly the *°?~l 
" Ghiaour ! Frangi Gucu !" and looking back, perceive* 
several ragged men like savages pursuing us, P^Jj 
stones occasionally, and casting them after us with *H 
their might. The speed of our horses at hit got v* 
put of both sight and hearing ; and I plainly p crce .^7 
and was for the first time convinced, that my guio* ' 
conduct was directed by sound sense, spirit, good fei" 1 ! 
and integrity. 
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HE extraordinary occurrence which I men* 
tioned in my last letter required explanation, and my 
Tartar friend was not backward in giving it ; for he* lo- 
ved exceedingly to hear himself talk, and on any subject 
within the compass of his knowledge, was shrewd, per- 
• spicuous, and even naturajly eloquent : he had, more- 
over, on that occasion acted the part of a skilful general ; 
and as I applaudti his prudence and address, he was ex- 
tremely kind and communicative, and gave me a full ac- 
count of that affair, his motives, his deliberations, and 
the urgency of the case ; and in short, every thing that 
conld elucidate the circumstance, or aggrandize his own 
importance. It would be a pity to take it out of his 
own words ? I shall therefore relate them to you, as I 
had them through the medium of our linguist, for they 
made an impression on my memory not easily to be era* 
secL 

" You must know," said he, "that there are spread 
over the face of this great and glorious empire, a num- 
ber of dervises of different kinds— holy men, who re* 
nounce the enjoyments and pleasures of the world to 
converse with Mahomet and worship Alia. Some of 
those are very good men, indeed saints, and never do 
any thing bad ; preaching and praying, without hurting 
-a»y thing, even a rat or a snake ; nay they would not 
hurt a Christian* There are others again, of whom I 
have heard our bashaws and effendis, . and even the Ma* 
azeen, declare that they are forbid by the Koran ; and 
yet the common people (the lower sort you know have 
no sense) reverence and worship them — they are called 
Santons; live by themselves, sometimes under ground 
like rabbits, and sometimes in the thickets and woods.* 
They go where they please, take the best seat in any 
«au*s house, cram themselves with meat and drink* and 
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yet none resist there ; for some will not, and others due 
not. Nay, they often pollute women in the open streets 
— -and they never set their eyes on a Christian or a Frank) 
that they will not kill, if possible. For my part I think 
that they ought to be hanged, every one of them that 
had a head to be hanged by— or rather staked— for no 
punishment is too great for them ; but I dare not say 
so in that town— if I did I should be stoned to death 
by the rabble. 

* As s«on as I perceived the crowd, and the rascals 
dancing, I knew that they were santons, and was sure 
that they would stop us in order to extract money from 
us ; in which case they would most probably have disco- 
vered you— for tHey have the eyes erf the deril. No- 
thing then could save your life ; the crowd would join 
them, and your brains would have been beat out with 
stones. I had a mind to turn back and go round the 
town, but that might have caused suspicion, and got us 
perhaps intercepted; so I determined to push by them 
boldly, which I did, you can testify, likt a brave roan. 
You saw enough yourself, to convince you of the dan- 
ger you have escaped, and of my wisdom and valor; 
let me therefore intreat you to be entirely guided by me, 

* and above all things avoid that accursed propensity to 
laughter." 

* Since I first formed the resolution of writing this ac- 
count of my journey, I have been at some pains to dip 
into the best histories of {hat country, and I fiadthft 
in every instance my Tartar guide's information was 
correct, Those santons, as well as other classes of dcr- 
vises and sheihs, travel about the country, and levy con- 
tributions on the inhabitants 5 some are really what they 
pretend to be, and are as pure and as pious as the monks 
of the primitive Christian church ; but the santons are 

t monsters, who exist only by the barbarous credulity and 
more than savage ignorance of the lower order of the 
people— though reprobated, and indeed, execrated by the 

* better sort of Turks. They affect to be dementated 
(which with the Mahoiriedans is the greatest mark of 
sanctity) and under cover of that madness commit eve* 
17 excess and enormity, not merely with impunity, but 
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'With applause. Such is the melancholy state of degra- 
dation, to 'which the weight of superstition's chains bends 
the mind of man 1 It is not long since* I had a very pleasing 
discussion of this extraordinary subject, with a gentle* 
man of my acquaintance, for whose veracity I have great 
respect. Superstition and credulity very naturally led 
to a consideration of the Turkish religion, and I express- 
ed my satisfaction, that the worst excrescences of the 
Christian schisms could not be compared with the Turk- 
ish faith in their dervises. He said, that he agreed it did 
not gp quite the length of the* santons ; but he related 
to me a conversation between him and a Roman catholic, 
net more than twenty-four miles from the enlightened 
city of Dublin, wnich surprised me much. 

w I was, said he, when a youth, very free in censuring 
•11 religions, and chiefly Popery ; for, being bred among 
Roman catholics, I had the greater opportunity of seeing 
thetr absurdities, which I treasured up as so much gain, 
without ever taking into account their many virtues, of 
which they have their share. One day I was on a party of 
pleasure at a place called  , and in presence of a poor 
country fellow ridiculed the priest hood,- at ui^tmg w to 
them many vices, and particularly fornication and adul- 
tery. The man resisted me, and declared it was impossi- 
ble. Then I suppose, said I, if a priest and a woman 
were locked up in a room together for a year, and the 
woman in a week after coming forth was brought to bed 
of a child, you would not believe it to be the priest's. 
No, said he I would not. Then how comes the child ? 
I don't know, replied he— any way but by him. In short 
he would believe in self-impregnation, or preternatural 
visitation, rather than allow a priest to be capable of 
fornication." 

'< But," said I, " you supposed a case— 4 f the fellow 

was shrewd enough to say, no such case could at all hap- 

,pen, he would have put you down ; that was what he 

meant, though he knew not how to go about expressing 

it. 

The difficulties and hazards of the journey, which 
seemed to thicken upo« us as we advanced, made me pant 
for a- speedy conclusion to it; and the adventure of the 
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last day opened more clearly to niy view the dangers w*. 
had to encounter, which were still likely to increase as 
we got to the eastward and southward, where the fury of 
bigotry raged without remorse ; where the greater dis- 
tance from the seat of government made the populace 
more lawless, and the magistrate more corrupt and ty- 
rannical ; where the total seclusion from all well ordered 
society rendered the manners barbarous ; where strangers 
were seldom seen, and when seen fleeced and persecuted \ 
and where particularly I had reason to believe, scarcely 
any Englishmen had ever set his foot; and above all* 
where the very winds that blew were charged with desw 
t ruction, and carried instant death upon their wings? I 
therefore earnestly longed to reach Mosul, where the 
probability was, I should get at least the more comforta- 
ble and commodious conveyance of water carriage, and 
where I might refresh myself completely, after the fa- 
tigues of so many days journey ; and,, if there was oc- 
casion, claim a guard and protection) having along with 
me a letter to the bashaw, which I might withhold or 
deliver, just as best suited my inclination or convenience. 
I could not help viewing with, a sad and melancholy 
eye my present state ; wandering, I may say alone, un- 
accommodated and wretched, through an inhospitable re- 
gion, and more inhospitable people ; where danger beset 
ire in a thousand forms, and every step I took, I took in % 
hazard of my life; and comparing it with those scenes of 
opulence and comfort which 1 had once experienced, where 
every lawful wish met with its accomplishment ; where 
every necessity was supplied, and every difficulty obviated j 
where tender love and attachment anticipated evefy desire; 
and soothed every care : where the mutual endearments 
and reciprocal accommodations of tender relatives, wife, 
children, faithful friends, and kindly intimates gave a zest 
to life, made me feel that my existence was of interest to 
others as well as to myself, and communicated a conscious 
importance which the isolated, solitary, selfish man can: 
never feel : I could not help looking back with grief and 
mortification, to think that I once possessed those bles- 
sings, and should perhaps possess them no more ; but, on 
she contrary, might perish unknown, unheeded^ and uaU* 
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^rented, in an unknown corner of the wilds of ah un- 
known hostile country, without one friend to solace or 
to cheer me, or tell to those who loved or took share in 
my concerns, the place where I lay, or the particulars of 
iny fate. 

Nor in this dismal train of reflections was Aleppo for- 
gotten. It made the great connecting link between my 
former happiness and present misery ; it was, as it were, 
the door through which I passed when I took my last 
farewell of comfort : when it closed and shut me out, the 
prospect was indeed gloomy ; nor did I after- feel one 
happy sensation, unless the convulsive transports of a 
laugh, and the boisterous fleeting mirth arising from the 
singularities of my guide, which, as the surge raised by 
the tempest above its proper height lifts up the shattered 
■bark only to cast it on the beach and leave it ship-wreck- 
ed, elevated my .spirits for the moment beyond their pro- 
per pitch, to retire quickly, and leave them in the hor- 
rors of ten times deeper melancholy. 

Perceiving how*much cast down I was, my friendly 
Tartar began to rally me: " Jimmel," said he,' "the 
santons have frightened you;~but don't be afraid— . 
.Hassan Artaz is no boy: he can bring, you through 
greater difficulties than these, should they befall us." • 

u But how comes it,' 7 said I, " Hassan, that you, who 
have so much power at the caravanseras, have not power 
to resist those rascally santons, or the mobs of. a village?" 

" Why, as to the mob," said me, " if I was by my- 
self, or had only a true Believer with me, I would make 
them fly before me like the dust before the wind. As to 
the santons, no one can resist them: the Great, who 
i*ate them, are obliged to show them respect: and the 
bashaw of Aleppo* nay the Commander of the Faithful 
himself, could not save you, if one of them called on 
the mob to stone you, or tear you to pieces. However, 
.be of good cheer; for, please Alia, I ""will deliver you 
safe a:>d sound to the Coja at Bagdad : besides, we shall 
very soon be at Mosul from whence we will go down by 
"water, which will be very pleasant: and the chief dan* 
ger then will be in fair 6ghting, which is better thaa 
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being cut off by santons— Should there be occasion,'* 
said he, looking most ferociously and brandishing his 
whip—" should we be attacked by Curds or Robbers, 
you shall see— you shall see, Jimmel— Oh ! holy Prophet, 
how I'll fight I" 




It was early in the evening when the pointed 
turrets of the city of Mosul opened on our view, and 
communicated no very unpleasant sensations to my heart* 
I found myself on Scripture ground ; and could not 
help feeling some portion of the pride of the traveller, 
when I reflected that I was now within sight of Nine- 
veh, renowned in Holy Writ.— The city is seated in 
a very barren sandy plain, on the banks of the river 
Tigris,, embellished with the united gifts of Pomona, 
Ceres, and Flora. The external view of the town is 
much in its favor, being encompassed with stately walls 
of solid stone, over which the steeples or minarets of 
other lofty buildings are seen with increased effect* 
Here I first saw a large caravan encamped, halting on its 
march from the Gulph of Persia to Armenia ; and it 
(certainly made a most- noble appearance, filling the eye 
with a multitude of grant objects, all uniting to form 
one magnificent whole. 

But though the outside be so beautiful, the inside is 
most detestable: the heat is so intense, that in the mid- 
dle of the day there is no stirring out ; and even at night 
the walls of the houses are so heated by the day's sun,, 
as to produce ft disagreeable heat to the body at a foot or 
even a yard distance from them* However, I entered 
it with spirits, because I considered it as the last stage 
pf the worst part ef my pilgrimage. But, alas ! 1 was 
disappointed in my expectation ; for the Tigris was dried' 
up by the intensity of the heat, and an unusually long 
drought; and I was obliged to take the matter with a 
patient shrugj and accommodate my mind to a journey 
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6ft horseback, which, though not so long as that I had 
already made, was likely to be equally dangerous, and 
which therefore demanded a full exertion of fortitude 
and resolutions— There are a thousand latent energies in 
dvery man, which only want the powerful voice of ne- 
cessity to call them out; and now drawn to the top ot 
riiy bent, I prepared my mind to set out in the morning, 
■with as much cheerfulness as if the hopes of water car- 
riage to Bagdad had never once occured to my mind. 

It was still the hot season of the year, and we were to 
travel through that country, over which the horrid wind 
X have before mentioned sweeps its consuming blasts : it 
is called by the Turks samiel, is mentioned by holy Job 
under the name of the East Wind, and extends its ra- 
vages all the way from the extreme end o % f the Gulph of 
Cambaya up to Mosul ; it carries along with it neakes 
df fire, like threads of silk ; instantly strikes dead those 
that breathe it^ and consumes them inwardly to ashes ; 
the flesh soon becoming black as a coal, and dropping off 
from the bones. Philosophers consider it as a kind of elec- 
tric fire, proceeding from the sulphurious or nitrous ex- 
halations which are kindled by the agitation of the winds. 
The only possible means of escape from its fatal effects, 
is to fall flat on the ground, and thereby prevent the 
drawing it in 2 to do this, however, it is necessary first 
to see it, which is not always practicable. 

But besides this, the ordinary heat of the climate h 
extremely dangerous to the blood and lungs, and even to 
the skin, which it blisters and peels away from the flesh, 
affecting the eyes so much, that travellers are obliged to 
wear a transparent covering over them to keep the 
heat off. 

That night, Hassan said, that as We must proceed to 
Bagdag on horeback, he would stay the next at Mosul 
to refresh us ; which I objected to ; he then spoke of the 
succeeding part of the journey as a thing of nothing : 
we had already come near nine hundred miles, and had 
pot above five to go': besides, as the weather was warm- 
er, ;We would travel in the night, and lie-by in the day- 
time, in places with which he Was well acquainted. 
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In short, the poor fellow seemed to take an interest in 
my safety, and to wish to alleviate the pains of my mind ; 
and he always concluded with a remonstrance against 
laughing, which, from frequently hearing, I now under- 
stood even in his own language.—" Don't laugh, Jimmel, 
don't laugh," he would say with great solemnity. — By 
the bye, 1 observed that when he was well disposed to 
me, he always called me Jimmel, (a name which I pre- 
sume he constructed, with my servant's assistance, from 
the resemblance of sound between Campbel and Camel, 
Jiramel being the Turkish for that animal ) ; and when 
angry, he called me Frangi, with all its gradations of 
Turkish abuse, Dumus, Cucu, Sec. 

That evening, as we sat in the caravansera,.aman en- 
tered and spoke to Hassan, who seemed to pay great at- 
tention to what he was saying. He was a well made man, 
below the middle size— and had that kind of countenance 
which bespeaks shre wdness,ingenuity and mirth. At length 
he retired ; and soon after Hassan bade us rise and follow 
him : he went into a sort of public room, where a num- 
ber of people were collected, sitting as is the custom in 
coffee-houses, on low stools. Hassan pointed to me to 
sit down, which I did : then placing the interpreter near 
us he sat himself : and straight I perceived the little maa 
who had just been speaking to him step forth from the 
crowd and begin to pronounce a sort of prologue, which 
I neither understood nor wished to understand : it ap- 
peared from his cadence's to be metrical, and seemed, by 
the little impression it made on his auditors, to have no- 
thing particular to refommend it. At length, however, 
he paused, and hemming several times to*clear his pipes, 
began again to hold forth. " He' is going to tell astory," 
said the interpreter. The attention of all was fixed up- 
on him, and he proceeded with a modulation of tones, a 
variety of action, and an energy of expression, that I lAiflk 
1 have never heard or seen excelled : his action indeed 
was singularly admirable ; and 1 could perceive that he 
'was occasionally speaking in the tones of- a man and a 
woman : in which latter character he gave a picture of 
whining ludicrous distress, that moved the risible muscles 
of all the company, I' looked at Hassan, and he was 
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grinning' as merrily as could any monkey or Frank in Asia* 
The Linguist occasionally interpreted what the story- 
teller was saying ; and I soon began to suspect that it 
was a story I had more than once read in the ArabianNights, 
though altered, and in some measure dramatized by the 
speaker. I looked several times archly at Hassan, and he 
returned, my glance as much as to say, You see I don't 
laugh at all this. At length, however, the orator came 
to a part where he was to mimic a poor little hunch-back • 
(for I now discovered it to be the story of little Hunch* 
back) choking with a bone : he threw up his back y 
squeezed till all the blood in his body seemed collected in 
his face, his eyes rolled in their sockets, his knees knock* 
ed, he twisted and folded his body, putting his fore -finger 
and thumb into his throat, and pulling with all his might,. 
M if to pull something out : at length he grew weaker, 
stretched his arms down, and his fingers back, like those 
of a person strangling— kicked, fell, quivered, and died* 
It is impossible for any description to do justice to the per** 
fection of his acting ; and what rendered it the more ex* 
traordinary was, that though it was a scene of death, and 
well acted death, he continued to render it so ludicrous 
in circumstances, as to suspend the audience between a 
laugh and cry. They did not remain long so ; for he 
suddenly bounced up, and began the most doleful lamen- 
tation of a woman, and exhibited such a scene of bur- 
lesque distress as I never witnessed. All burst out in 
torrents of laughter, Hassan as well as the rest— I alone 
remained purposely serious ; and the orator, according to 
custom, broke off in the middle of an interesting scene. 
When we returned to the caravansera, I rallied the 
Tartar on the score of his laughter : he growled, and 
said, " who could avoid it ? Why did not you laugh as 
you were wont ?"— " Because," said I, " he did not act 
as comically as you."—" No, " returned he, " but because 
Franks and monkie^only laugh for mischief, ^and where 
t&ey ought not. No, Jimmel, you will never see me 
Uugh at mischief."— " What," said I, "not at a poor 
man's bei*g choked to death !"— « Nay," said he, " I 
*^ldom laugh, Yet I could not avoid it then." That 
very hour, however, a puppet-show was exhibited in the. 
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same room, and my grave guide laughed till the team t» 
down his cheeks, and his voice sunk into a whining tre- 
ble. Kara ghuse was certainly extravagantly comical, 
though filthy ; and frightened a cadi with a whole troop 
of Janissaries, by letting fly at them a shot or two— 
« fart* post. 

The next day we set out well mounted, and pushed 
on with renovated spirits towards Bagdad***— Hassan could 
no more have the assurance to censure laughing, and, at 
I was little disposed to do it in time of danger, we were 
likely to agree well. In short, we began to like one 
another's company ; and if I brought him to be a greater 
laugher than he used to be, he gave himself the credit 
of «having made me much more serious than I had been 
before— I profited by his instructions. 

It would be an effort as idle and fruitiest on my part, 
as unentertaining -and uninteresting on yours, to attempt 
to give you a regular detail of our progress from Mosul 
to Bagdad j the same general cautions were observed, 
with the same occasional relaxations* Hassan still con- 
tinued to treat me with a repetition of himself and his 
horse, his own feats and his horse's feats ; to be silent 
when ill-tempered, and loquacious when gay ; to flog 
the attendants at the caravanseras ; order the best horses, 
and eat the best victuals, and to give me the best of both ; 
and finally we had our fallings out and our . fallings in 
again : but I had not the mortification of seeing any 
more women tied in sacks on horses backs, and excoriat- 
ed with a ride of fifty miles a day* 

As we rode along we overtook several times straggling . 
callenders, a kind ©f Ma home dan monks, who profess 
poverty and great sanctity ; they were dressed all in rags, 
covered with filth, carried a gourd, by way of bottle, 
£or water— I presume sometimes for wine too— and bore 
in their hands a long pole decorated with rags, and pieces 
of cloth, of various colors* They are supposed by the 
vulgar to have supernatural powers : but Hassan, who 
seemed to have caught alt his ideas from his betters, ex- 
pressed no sort of opinion of them ; he salam'd to them 
and gave them money, however. It was extraordinary 
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t&ough, that they were all in one story— all were going 
on a pilgrimage to Mecsa— or, as they call it, Hadje. 

As soon as ever we got out of their sight and hearing, 
Hassan shook his head, and repeated " Hadje, Hadje I" 
several times douhtingly, and grinned as he was accus- 
tomed to do when he was displeased, without being able 
to manifest anger. " Hadje !»* he would .cry, " Hadje, 
Hadje !" 2 asked him what he meant ; and he said, 
that these Yellows were no more going to Mecca than I 
was. " I have a thousand and a thousand times," said 
he, " met callenders on the road, and always found them 
facing towards Mecca. If I am going southward, I al- 
ways overtake them ; if northward, I meet them ; and 
ail the time they are going wherever their business car- 
Vies them* I overtook," continued he, " one of them 
one day, and I gave him alms and passed him by ; he 
was coming, he said, after me, towards Mecca : but I 
halted on purpose for a day, and he never passed ; and a 
merchant arriving at the same caravansera informed me, 
he had met the very same fellow four leagues farther 
northward ; who had answered him with the same story, 
and still had his face turned towards the. south*" 

Fifty years ago, no man in Turkey would have dared 
to hold his language ; but t\ery day's experience evin- 
ces that the light of reason spreads it rays fast through 
the world—even through Turkey ; and furnishes a well 
founded hope, that in another half century every monk- 
ish impostor (I mean real impostors) whether they be 
Mahomedan monks, or Christian monks, will be chased 
from society, and forced to apply to honest means for sub'* 
tistence. 
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NT PEAR FREDERICK, 

After passing through an immense tract of 
country, distinguished by nothing that could serve even 
'as a circumstance to mark and remember our daily jouf- 
T*eys, but which I observed to grow manifestly worse, 
both in soil and climate, as we proceeded southward, we 
-came in sight of the famous city of Bagdad, on the se- 
venth day from that on which we left Mosul, and on the 
eighteenth from that of my departure from .Aleppo ; in 
which eighteen days we had rode fourteen hundred miles, 
partly through a route which no European, I have reason 
to believe, ever took before. 

On entering the city, I desired my guide to conduct 
me to the house of a Merchant, to whom I had got let- 
ters of credit and introduction. He took me according- 
ly through the windings of several streets, and at last 
stopped at the door of an Armenian Merchant, or CoJa 9 
'where he made me alight, and come in. I was received 
"With great politeness ; and, on producing my letter, 
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found that he was not the person to whom it was direct- 
ed « I accordingly made a suitable apology, and was for 
retiring to find the house of the proper person, for which 
purpose the Armenian offered me a servant, when, to 
my great astonishment, my Tartar interfered ; said that 
it was to this Merchant be brought all his goods, and 
that I must remain where I was; at the same time ordering 
the Arnfenian, in a peremptory tone, to take charge of 
me, and use me well. , It was in vain that the Armenian ' 
endeavored to explain to him the nature of the business, 
and that I insisted I must go to the other Merchant- 
Hassan was peremptory, and declared that I should not. 
It was so extremely outre and ridiculous, that I could 
not be angry ; and the good Armenian uniting his voice 
with that of the Tartar, and entreating me to favor him 
with my company, I acquiesced, and indeed remained 
in his house all the time I was at Bagdad. This was 
proof positive, if any other than I already had was want- 
ing, that he considered me merely as a piece of merchan- 
dise, which he was bound (according to the language* of 
merchants) to deliver in good order and condition* 

I had undertaken, before leaving Aleppo, to give the 
guide, if he acted conformably to my wishes, and behaved 
well, twenty pounds over and above the hundred provided 
by the agreement : I therefore sent for him, to settle 
finally, and part. He had heard that I was a person dif- 
ferent from what he had supposed me to be : but it did 
not alter his conduct, as might be expected, or make 
him stoop to cringing ; he still spoke with the same hot- 
nest, bold familiarity ;• and when I gave him the promis- 
ed twenty pounds, he never hinted, cringed for, or even 
looked as if he expected more : but when we came to 
part, the feelings he disclosed, and those I myself felt, 
convinced me that Man is not naturally that brute which 
prejudice has made him ; and when left to his own ope- 
rations, the human heart would be uniformly kind, affec- 
tionate, and sympathetic : the poor, rough, unpolished 
Turk, betrayed the strongest marks of sensibility, and I 
myself once more felt the uneasiness of parting. 

I think this is the proper place to give you my opinion 
of the Turks, while the recollection of honest Hassan* 

U 
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fresh in my mind ; and I cannot do it better than by 
quoting tbe words of an excellent French Writer—- 4 
"The Turks (says M. du Loir) are naturally si good 
people, which is not to be ascribed" to the climate ; 
for the Greeks, born in the same climate, have vcrfi 
different dispositions, a&d retain only the bad qualitiw ' 
of their ancestors, viz. roguery, treachery, and vani- 
ty. The Turks, on the contrary, priding themselves oa 
their integrity and modesty, are distinguished in general 
by an open, ingenuous simplicity of manners ; courtiers 
only excepted, who, in Turkey, as every where else, ait 
the slaves of ambition and avarice." 

The name of Bagdad has been so renowed in Eastern 
story, and is the scene of so many of those bewitching 
tales which we find translated, or pretended to be tran*- 
lated, from the Arabic and Persian, that Ifeh great 
pleasure in seeing it, and conceived myself to be at tbe 
very fountain-head of marvellous adventure and romance* 
Fraught with this idea, I was impatient to go forth into 
the town ; and notwithstanding the weather was beyond 
conception hot, I paraded a number of streets : but ne- 
ver did I, in the course of my life, see a place socalcula- 
, ted to belie the opinion one would form of it from tbe 
eastern tales. It appeared to me to be among the most 
disagreeable cities of the world, and has no one circum- 
stance that I could discover to recommend it s the heat 
is so great, that in the Summer-time the inhabitants are 
forced to keep their markets in the night, and to lie all 
night in the open air, on the terraces of their houses. 

The Armenian with whom I resided, did every thing 
in his power to render the place agreeable to me ; and I 
shall always retain a lively sense of his goodness and 
hospitality : he was not only generous and polite, but 
well informed, and pleasing in conversation. I took oc- 
casion to express to him the disappointment I felt at find- 
ing Bagdad so very different from what I expected ; and 
told him that I had, when a youth, learned to think high- 
ly of it, or rather romantically, from reading Eastern 
tales. This led to a conversation on the Arabian Nights 
^Entertainments, a copy of which he had in the Arabic, 
|md produced it: he then shewed me, with great triumph* 
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*■ French translation of them, printed at Paris, "which he 
had read, and declared that the translation was nothing' 
atalr in comparison with the original. I believe he was 
.!»*well qualified to judge, for he was a perfect master of the 
French language. 

 'We talked of the Eastern tale of the Glass Man, who 
in a reverie, increases his stock till he gets so rich asj in 
imagination, to marry the Cadi's daughter, Sec. &c. and 
in kicking his wife, kicks all his glasses about, and de* 
stroys the whole of his visionary fortune, I praised the 
humor of it much — " Sir," said he, " there is nothing in 
it that may not be experienced frequently in actual life : 
those waking dreams are the usual concomitants of opi- 
um : a man who has accustomed himself to the pernici- 
ous practice of eating opium, is constantly subject to 
them. I have, in the course of my time, found a thou-» 
sand of those dreamers holding forth in the plenitude of 
imaginary power. I have seen a common porter become 
Cadi, and order the bastinado. I have seen a wretched 
tailor raised by the effects of opium to the ofiice of Aga 
of the Janissaries, deposing the Sultan, and ordering the 
bowstring to. all about him. I have seen some indulging 
in all the blandishments of love with Princesses, and 
others wallowing in the wealth, of Golconda. But the 
most extraordinary visionary of this kind I ever met 
with, was one who imagined himself translated to Para- 
dise, co-equal to Mahomet, and sitting by the side of 
that prophet, arguing with him in defence of the use 
of wine and opium: he argued most ingeniously, listen* 
ed in silence to the supposed arguments of his adversary, 
answered them, replied, rejoined, and still argued oii«-~ 
till, growing at last angry, he swore that he was as gcodt 
a prophet as him, did not care a fig for him, and called 
him fool and false prophet. A Turk who was present, 
in the fulness of his zeal, laid a stick very heavily across 
his shoulders, and put at end to the vision : and never 
did I see a wretch so abject, so forlorn, or so miserably- 
desponding; he put his forehead to the ground, whiclj 
he wet with his tears, crying, Mercy, Mahomet 1 mer* 
cy, holy Prophet I mercy, Alia i— nor could he find re$» 
Jief (such is the ruin of opium) till he got a fresh sup.i 
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ply of it in his mouth, which soon gave him a tempora- 
ry respite from the horrors of his situation." 

Unquestionably, Bagdad was once a great city, of 
flourishing commerce; but the Sultan Amurath the^ 
Fourth, when he made himself master of it, put the 
richest Merchants settled there to death; and it has 
ever since gradually declined. About two days journey 
from it, lie the ruins of the once famous city of Baby- 
lon* I was much disposed to go to see it, and thence 
dropdown the Euphrates to Bassora : but my Armenian 
host told me there was nothing in it to recompense a 
person for half the trouble ; for, of that magnificent , 
city, which was sixty miles in circumference, which was 
encompassed with walls eighty-seven feet in thickness, 
and three hundred and fifty in height, nothing was to be 
seen but the bare foundations of some great edifices. 
The Tower of Belus, and the Palace of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, lie with the rest in undistinguished ruin. The 
greatest curiosities, then, were, in the first place, the 
ruins of a building said to be the famed Tower of Babel, 
which appeared to have been half a league in compass ; 
and the remains of a vast bridge over the Euphrates, 
where it is half a league broad. 

I was not more anxious to arrive at the city of Bag- 
dad than I was to leave it ; and having written letters, 
and put them in a way of being forwarded to Europe, I 
took leave of my friendly hospitable Armenian, and, 
with a thousand acknowledgments for his kindness, set 
out on horseback to a place on the Tigris, where I em- 
barked in a boat, in order to proceed to Bassora. This 
river, known since the first records of human existence 
by Geographers, is remarkable for its rapidity, whence, 
Pliny says, it has the name of Tigris, (in the Median 
language, a dart ;) and for its extraordinary course, 
which is in many places under ground, rises in Armenia, 
sinks into the earth near mount Taurus, and runs under 
a mountain— then rising at the other side, follows its 
course through the lake Thespites— again sinks frequently 
under ground, and continues hid at one time for a space 
of twenty-five miles ; where, once more emerging, it 
glides along with a very rapid stream, me^ts the £u- 
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.phrates at a place called Korna, passes through Bass*rr, 
and falls into the Persian Gulph. 

As the boat in which I took my passage had no con- 
venience for excluding the violence jof the sun, except an 
awning, I suffered extremely from the heat. The River 
itself was grand ; but the banks, and contiguous country, 
contained nothing to attract notice— no object to diver- 
sify the dreary, deserted aspect of the scene— nothing to 
afford room for reflection, or give birth to a new idea. 
I do not remember to have ever passed through such a 
vast extent of country, so uniformly dull and uninterest- 
ing. The only thing that served to keep the mind alive, 
was the apprehension of robbers, who, in great numbers* 
hover over this river, and plunder passengers* We fca<l 
taken care, on leaving Bagdad, to be well provided with- 
fire-arms ; and they did us yeomen's service— for we 
were frequently attacked by robbers with a view to plun- 
der, but found that a shot or two dispersed and sent 
them off in consternation. One night, however, in pas- 
sing a creek, we perceived several boats issuing from it> 
in great order, and in a manner that evinced method and 
premeditation : we silently prepared for their reception j 
and were completely ready to meet them warmly, while 
they thought us quite unprepared, and unconscious of 
their approach : they first endeavored to board us by sur* 
prise : wishing rather to frighten than- to kill them, ,we 
began by firing over their heads ; on which they set up 
the most horrible shouts, and rushed on with a tumul- 
tuous rapidity, making the most terrible noise in order 
to intimidate us ; they were by this time quite near us ; 
we therefore took aim at them, and let fly, and immedi- 
ately perceived them in great confusion, some of the 
boats losing their helm, and falling with the stream pa 
the others : at last we saw them sheer off, and they gave 
us no farther trouble. 
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LETTER XUr. 



A 



.ftkr eight or ten as disagreeable days as I 
remember to have spent in my life, weakened with in* 
cessant watching, harrassed with bodily fatigue, and 
melted with the excessive heat of the sun, I arrived at 
the city of Bassora, where I was received with the ut- 
most hospitality by Mr. Latouche, the Company's Resi- 
dent from Bombay, who did every thing possible for my 
accommodation, and procured me every instruction re- 
specting my further progress. 

This city, as well as Bagdad, is famous in marvellous 
*tory. The country about it is considered by the natives 
as the best spot in Asia, though the burning winds an- 
noy and frequently destroy travellers, overwhelming them 
with mountains of hot sand, driven like waves of the sea, 
before the tempest out of the neighboring deserts. It 
carries on a great trade, and is inhabited by vast num. 
bcrs of Christians and Jews. The English and Dutch 
have factories here, as well for the purpose of commerce,, 
as the transit of dispatches, by way of Damascus and 
Aleppo, to Europe. The richest merchandize of India 
and Europe are brought here in caravans ; and its opu- 
lence is greatly increased by the caravans of Pilgrims, 
who pass through it on their way to Mecca, and pay 
•gieat duties, bartering for many rich commodities. The 
horses of this place are celebrated for their superior ex- 
cellence : it is said that they will run thirty hours with- 
out meat or drink— I doubt the fact, and should be sorry 
-to see so inhuman an experiment tried. 

One comfortable circumstance 'attending Bassora is, 
that at night the streets may be walked with perfect 
safety at all hours. It is subject to an Arab Prince r 
who is tributary to the Turk, and whose revenue is very 
great, as well from the above-mentioned causes, as be- 
cause he gives full liberty to all nations to come and 
trade to his capital*. 
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From Bassora I took my passage in a date-boat going 
to Muskat, expecting to get from thence a speedy pas- 
sage to Bombay : But the boat sprung a leak at sea, and 
we were obliged to run into Busheer, where I was very 
hospitably received and entertained by Mr. Galley, the 
Company's Resident* 

There really seemed to be an unusual fatality attend* 
ing me throughout the whole of my journey. You will 
recollect, in the first instance, I was prevented, by the 
irar with France, from going by the direct rout which I 
should otherwise have taken, and obliged to pass through 
%hc.Low Countries and Germany— In the next place, at 
Venice I was disappointed in obtaining a passage to La- 
tachxa ; and immediately on the heels of that, lost my 
servant at Trieste, by sending nim for letters to Venice 
—Afterwards, when I had gone to Alexandria with ex- 
pectation of travelling through Egypt, and viewing 
-that interesting part of the world, I found myself pre- 
vented by the unhappy circumstances of the country— 
the plague raging in Alexandria, and all. the roads being 
blocked up by an incursion of the Arabs. Thus morti- 
fied and disappointed, I turned about, in order to make 
xny way in another direction ; and arriving at Cyprus, 
found to my infinite surprise, and regret, that an epide- 
mic disease, little short of the plague, prevailed there, 
and swept off the inhabitants in great numbers : when 
after surmounting all those obstacles, I arrived at Alep- 
po, the first information I got was, that the caravan was 
gone, and that it would be a long time before another 
would be ready ; and my departure from Aleppo was at- 
tended with circumstances no less inauspicious than my 
entrance— At Mosul I experienced another disappoint- 
ment, by the river's being dried up, and rendered imprac- 
ticable by boats — My passage from Bassora to Muskat 
was impeded by the vessels springing a leak — And now> 
when at last I hoped to get from Busheer to Bombay, I 
was stopped by the intelligence that the Gulph was 
blocked up by French privateers, insomuch as no vessel 
could liope to escape. I was therefore obliged to remain 
at Busheer, till a Company's frigate, commanded by Cap- 
tain. Hardy, and soon expected should afford me an op- 
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portunity of proceeding to Bombay. Time-,., however* 
brought that period about ; and I took my passage, and 
arrived safe at Bombay, where I soon after embarked on 
board a Portuguese vessel, being the only conveyance 
that offered for me to proceed to Madras : she was first 
bound to Goa, and we arrived safely at that island, where 
I was received with great politeness, and treated witn 
the most friendly attention, by Mr. Henshaw, the En- 
glish resident. 

Goa belongs to the Portuguese : the Viceroy of the 
Nation lives there in great pomp. It was once the 
scene of the most abominable cruelties, exercised by that 
flagitious people on the natives, under pretended zeal for 
Christianity— I had read the Abbe Raynal's glowing de- 
scription of it ; and as I trod the ground, my frame trem- 
bled at the thoughts of the massacres perpetrated there f 

I was impatient to get from Goa, and yet I looked 
forward to my departure with a secret uneasiness, for 
which I was entirely unable to account— I wished to 
proceed, and yet some secret foreboding whispered to my 
heart that I was on the verge of calamity : so powerful 
was it, and so obstinate, that I could neither reason 
away its admonitions, nor resist its impressions ; and 
something incessantly told me, in as plain language as if 
a human being spoke, that I should suffer a dreadful 
misfortune. As I had all my life been an enemy to su- 
perstition, I felt my spirit insulted, and my understand-. 
. ing degraded, by the involuntary victory which I allow- 
ed to this impression — I combated it with reason, with 
ridicule, with self-contempt — all in vain : in spite of me, 
I became the very slave of gloomy presentiment; and 
in order to get the succedaneous aid of a friend's rea- 
son, as well as to be prepared, I communicated the state 
of my feelings to Mr. Henshaw. In vain he endeavor- 
ed to cheer me : all he could do was to give me his coun- 
sel ; in consequence of which, I actually settled all my. 
affairs up to that day, made my will, left it with Mr.. 
Henshaw, and full of dreadful forebodings of shipwreck, 
went on board a Portuguese snow bound to Madras. 

It was now the eighteenth day of May when we sail- 
ed from Goa. The hemisphere had been for some day* 
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evereast with clouds: some light showers of rain had 
fallen ; and you may conclude that it did not tend tor 
raise my spirits, or free me from ominous apprehensions, 
to hear that those circumstances indicated a gale of wind* 
I observed, moreover, that the vessel was much too deep 
in the water, being greatly overloaded— that she was in 
many respects defective, and, as the seamen say, ill- 
founded, and in short very unfit to encounter a gale of 
wind of any violence. I scorned, however, to yield to 
those united impressions, and determined to proceed* 

On the nineteenth, the sky was obscured by immense 
fleeces of clouds, surcharged with inflammable matter ; 
and in the evening, the rain fell in torrents, the firma- 
ment darkened apace, sudden night came on, and the 
horrors of extreme darkness were rendered still more 
horrible by the peals of thunder which rent the air, and 
the frequent flashes of lightning, which served only to 
shew us the horror of our situation, and leave us in in- 
creased darkness : mean-time the wind became more vio- 
lent, blowing on the shore ; and a heavy sea, raised by 
its force, united with it to make our state more formida- 
ble. 

By day-light on the morning of the twentieth, the gale 
had encreased to a furious tempest ; and the sea keeping 
pace with it, ran mountain high; and as it kept invaria- 
bly to the same point, the Captain and Officers became 
seriously alarmed, and almost persuaded that the South* 
West Monsoon had set in, which, if it were so, would 
render it absolutely impossible for us to weather the 
coast* All that day, however, we kept as close as the 
violence of the weather would allow us to the wind ; bu^ 
the. sea canted her head so to leeward, that she made more 
tee than head way; and the rigging was so strained with 
the work that we had little hope of keeping off the shore, 
unless the wind changed, of which their was not the 
smallest probability. During the night there was no in- 
termission of the storm : many of the sails flew into rib- 
bons ; some of the rigging was carried away ; and such 
Exertions were made, that, before morning, every stick 
that could possibly be struck, was down upon the deck* 
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About seven o'clock on the morning of the twenty*. 
first 9 I was alarmed by an "unusual noise upon the deck r 
and running up, perceived that every remaining sail in 
the vessel, the fore-sail alone excepted, was totally car- 
ried away. The sight was horrible; and the whole ves- 
sel presented a spectacle as dreadful to the feelings as 
mortifying to human pride. Fear had produced, not on- 
ly the helplessness of despondency, but all tbe mischiev- 
ous freaks of insanity. In one place stood the Captain,, 
raving, stamping, and tearing his hair in handfuls from 
his head— here some of the crew were cast upon their 
knees, clapping their hands, and prayiAg, with all the 
extravagance of horror painted in their faces— there r 
others were flogging their images with all their might, 
calling upon them to allay the storm. One of our pas- 
sengers, who was Purser of an English East-Indiaman, 
had got hold of a case-bottle of rum, and, with an air 
of distraction and deep despair imprinted in his face, 
was stalking about in his shirt. I perceived him to J>e on 
the point of serving it about, in large tumblers, to the 
few undismayed people ; and well convinced, that, so 
far from alleviating, it would sharpen the horrors of their 
mind, I went forward, and with much difficulty ore- 
vented him. 

Having accomplished this point, I applied myself to 
the Captain, and endeavored to bring hin back (if pos- 
sible) to his recollection, and to a- sense of what he owed 
to his duty as a commander, and to his dignity as a man : 
I exhorted him to encourage the sailors by his example; 
and strove to raise his spirits, by saying that the storm 
$ did not appear to me by any means so terrible as some I 
had before experienced. 

While I was thus employed, we shipped a sea on the 
starboard side, which 1 really thought would have sent 
us down. The vessel seemed to sink beneath its weight, 
shivered, and remained. motionless— -it was a moment of 
critical suspense : fancy made me think I felt her gra- 
dually descending— I gave myself up as gone, and sum- 
moned all ray fortitude to bear approaching death with . 
becoming manhood* 
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Just at tfcis crisis, the water, which rushed with in- 
credible force through all parts of the vessel, brought 
out floating, and nearly suffocated, another English pas- 
senger, who was endeavoring to take a little repose in a 
small cabin boarded off from the deck : he was a very 
«tout young man, and full of true spirit. Finding that 
"the vessel was not, as I had thought, going immediately 
down, he-joined me in exhorting the captain to his duty.: 
we persuaded him to throw the guns overboard, as well 
as a number of trunks and packages with which the ves- 
sel was much encumbered ; and with some little exer- 
tion we got the pumps set agoing. 

Here I will stop, knowing the warm sensibility of my 
Frederick's mind; and convinced that his sympathetic 
heart will go hand in hand with his Father's sufferings, 
I will not overcharge it with grief by an immediate con- 
tinuation of the business, but defer it to another Leu 
ter. 
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A he name of the English passenger, whom I 
mentioned to you in my last letter as assisting me in gett- 
ing the Captain and Mariners to do their duty, was Hall, 
He was a young man of a most amiable disposition, and 
with it possessed all that manly- spirit that gives presence 
of minbTm exigencies of danger. He and I having, with 
great difficulty, got some hands to stick to the pumps, 
stood at the wheel, at once to assist the men, and prevent 
them from quitting it ; and, although hopeless, deter- 
mined that no effort practicable on our parts should be 
wanting to the preservation of the vessel. The water, 
however, gained upon the pumps notwithstanding every 
effort ; and it evidently appeared that we could not keep 
her long above water* 

At ten o'clock the wind seemed to increase, and 
amounted to a downright hurricane : the sky was so en- 
tirely obscured with black clouds^ and the rain fell sq 
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thick, that objects were not discernable from the wheel 
to the ship's head. Soon the pumps were cjioaked, and 
could no longer be worked : then dismay seised on all-*- 
nothing but unutterable despair, silent anguish, and hor- 
ror, wrought up to frensy,was to be seen } not a single 
soul was capable, of an effort to be useful— all seemed 
more desirous to extinguish their calamities by embra- 
cing death, than willing, by a painful exertion, to avoid it* 

At about eleven o'clock we could plainly distinguish 
a dreadful roaring noise, resembling that of waves rolling 
against rocks ; but the darkness of the day, and the 
accompanying rains, prevented us from seeing any dis- 
tance ; and if they were rocks, we might be actually 
dashed to pieces on them, before we could perceive them* 
At twelve o'clock, however, the weather cleared up a 
little, and both the wind and the sea seemed to have 
abated : the very expansion of the prospect round the 
ship was exhilerating ; and as the weather grew better, 
and the sea less furious, the senses of the people return- 
ed, and the general stupefaction began to decrease. 

The weather continuing to clear up, we in some time 
discovered breakers and large rocks without side of us ; 
60 that it appeared we must have passed quite close to 
them, and were now fairly hemmed in between them and 
the land. 

In this very critical juncture, the Captain, entirely 
contrary to my opinion, adopted the dangerous resolution 
of letting go an anchor, to bring her up with her head to 
the sea : But, though no seaman, my common sense told 
me that she could never ride it out, but must directly go 
down. The event nearly justified my judgment : for she 
had scarcely been at anchor before an enormous sea roll- 
ing over her, overwhelmed and filled her with water, and 
every one on board concluded that she was certainly sink- 
ing — On the instant, a Lascar, with a presence of mind 
worthy an old English mariner, took an axe, ran forward, 
and cut the cable. 

On finding herself free, the vessel again floated, and 
tnade an effort to right herself ; but she was almost com- 
pletely water-logged, and heeled to larboard so much that 
the gunnel lay under water. We then endeavored to 
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H&tT as fast as we could for the land, which we knew 
could not be at any great distance, though we were un- 
able to discover it through the hazy weather : the fore- 
sail was loosened ; by great efforts in bailing, she righted 
a little, her gunnel was got above water, and we scudd- 
ed as well as we could before the wind, which still blew 
hard on shore ; and at about two o'clock the land ap- 
peared at a small distance a-head. 

The love of life countervails all other considerations 
in the mind of man. The uncertainty we were under 
■with regard to the shore before us, which we had reason, 
to believe was part of Hyder Atli's dominions, where we 
should meet with the most rigorous treatment, if not 
ultimate death, was forgotten in the joyful hope of saving 
life ; and we scudded towards the shore in all the exult- 
ing transports of people just snatched from the jaws of 
death* 

This gleam of "happiness continued not long : a tre- 
mendous sea rolling after us, broke over our stern, tore 
every thing before it, stove in the steerage, carried away 
the rudder, shivered the wheel to pieces, and tore up the 
very ring-bolts of the deck— conveyed the men who stood 
at the wheel forward, and swept them overboard. I was 
standing at the time, near the wheel, and fortunately had 
hold of the taffarel, which enabled me to resist in part, 
the weight of the wave. I was, however, swept off my 
feet, and dashed against the main-mast. The jerk from 
the taffarel, which I held very tenaciously, seemed as if 
it would have dislocated my arms : however, it broke the 
impetus of my motion, and in all probability saved me 
from being dashed to pieces against the mast. 

I floundered about in the water at the foot of the 
mast, till at length I got on my feet, and seized a rope, 
which I held in a state of great embarrassment, dubious 
what T should do to extricate myself. At this instant 
I perceived that Mr. Hall had got upon the capstern, 
and waving his hand to me to follow his example ; this I 
wished to do, though it was an enterprise of some risk 
and difficulty; for, if I lost the hold I had, a single mo- 
tion of the vessel, or a full wave, would certainly carry 
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ine overboard. I made a bold push, however, and fortu- 
nately accomplished it* Having attained this station, I 
could the better survey the wreck, and saw that the wa- 
ter vjas nearly breast-high on the quarter-deck, (for theo 
vessel was deep-waisted) ; and I perceived the unfortu- 
nate English, Purser standing where the water was. most 
shallow, as if watching with patient expectation its rising, 
and awaiting death : I called to him to come to. us, but. 
lie shook his head in despair, and said, in a lamentable" 
tone," It is ajl over with us i God. have mercy upon 
us !"— then seated himself with seeming composure on a. 
chair which happened to be y rolling about in the wreck of. 
the deck, and in a few minutes afterwards was washed 
into the sea. along with it, where he was speedily releas- 
ed from a state ten thousand times worse than death. 

During this universal wreck of things, the horror I 
was in could not prevent me from observing a very cu- 
rious circumstance, which at any other time, would have 
excited laughter, though now it produced' no other emo- 
tion than surprise— We happened to be in part, laden 
with mangoes, of which the island of Goa is known to 
produce the finest in the world ; some of them lay in 
baskets on the poop ; a little black boy, in the moment 
of greatest danger, had got seated by them, devouring 
them most voraciously, and crying all the time most bit- 
terly at the horrors of his situation ! 

The vessel now got completely water-logged ; and 
JIr« Hall and I were employed in forming conjectural 
calculations how many. minutes she could keep above wa- 
ter, and consoling one another on the unfortunate circum- 
stances under which we met— lamenting that fate had 
thus brought us acquainted only to make us witnesses of 
each other's misery, and then to see. one another no more. . 

As. the larboard side of the vessel was gradually going 
down, the deck, and of course the caps tern, became too 
nearly perpendicular for us to continue on it : we there- 
fore foresaw the necessity of quitting it, and got upon 
the starboard side, holding fast by the gunnel, and allow- 
ing our bodies and legs to yield to the sea as it broke over 
us. Thus we continued for some time j^at length the 
severity of .^he labor so entirely exhausted our strength 
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tond spirits, that bur best hope seemed to be a speedy 
conclusion to our paiuful death ; and we began to have 
serious intentions of letting go our hold, and yielding 
ourselves up at once to the fury of the waves. 

The vessel, which all this time drifted with the sea 
and wind, gradually approximated the shore, and at 
length struck the ground, which for an instant revived 
i>ur almost departed hopes ; but we sodn found that it. 
did not in the smallest degree better our situation—. 
Again I began to yield to utter despair— again I thought 
of letting go my hold, and sinking at once: It is im- 
possible thought I ever to escape — -why, then, prolong, 
for a few minutes, a painful existence that must at last 
be given, up ? Yet, yet, the all-subduing love of life 
suggested, that many things apparently impossible had 
come to pass ; and I said to myself, If life is to be lost, 
why not lose it in a glorious struggle ? Should I survive 
it by accident, life will be rendered doubly sw,eet to me, 
and I still more worthy of it by persevering fortitude, 
 While I was employed in this train of reflection, I 
perceived some of the people collecting together, talk'. 
ing, and holding a consultation— -It immediately occur- 
red to me, that they were devising some plan for escap- 
ing from the wreck, and getting on shore : and, so nat- 
ural is it for man to cling to his fellow-creature for sup- 
port in difficult or dangerous exigencies, I proposed to 
Mr. Hall to join them, and take a share in the execu- 
tion of the plan— observing to him at the same time, 
that I was determined at all events to quit the vessel, 
and trust to the protection and guidance of a superin- 
tending Providence for the re'st. 

LBrrsR XLVl. 

+ 

x\s prodigality of life is, in ibme cases, the? 
excess of virtue and courage— i-so there are others in, 
which it is vice, meanness, and cowardice. True cou- 
rage is, according to the ctrtumftances tinker which it 
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is to operate, as rigidly tenacious and vigilant of life in 
one case, as it is indifferent and regardless in another ; 
and I think it is a very strange contradiction in the hu- 
man heart (although it often happens), that a man who 
has the most unbounded courage, in seeking death even 
in the cannon's mouth, should yet want the necessary 
resolution to make exertions to save his life in cases of 
ordinary danger* The unfortunate English Purser could 
not collect courage sufficient to make an effort to save 
himself; and yet I think it probable that he would have 
faced a battery of artillery, or exposed himself to a pis- 
tol-shot, if occasion required, as soon as any other man. 
Thus it appears at first view 2 but may not this seeming 
incongruity be explained by saying, that personal cou- 
rage and fortitude are different qualities of the mind 
and body, and depend upon the exercise of entirely dif- 
ferent functions ? 

Be that as it may, I argued with myself in the height 
of my calamitous situation, upon the subject of forti- " 
tude and dejection, courage and cowardice ; and, not- 
withstanding the serious aspect of affairs, found myself 
listening to the suggestions of pride : " What a paltry 
thing to yield, while strength is left to struggle !" Van- 
ity herself had her hint, and whispered, " Should I es- 
cape by an effort of my own, what a glorious theme of 
exultation i" There were, I confess, transitory images 
in my mind, which, co-operating with the natural at- 
tachment to self-preservation, made me persevere, and 
resolve to do so, while one vestige of hope was left for 
the mind to dwell on. 

Observing, as I told you before, the people consulting 
together, and resolving to join them, I made an effort 
to .get to the lee shrouds where they were standing, or 
rather clinging ; but before I could accomplish it, 1 lost 
my hold, fell down the hatchway (the gratings having 
been carried away with the long-boat), and was for some 
minutes entangled there amongst a heap of packages, 
which the violent fluctuations of the water had collected 
on the lee side. As the vessel moved with the sea, and 
the water flowed in, the packages and I were rolled to- 
jfethejr-P-sometime* one, sometimes another, uppermost » 
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to that I began to be apprehensive I should not be able 
to extricate myself : by the merest accident, however, t 
grasped something that lay in my way, made a vigoroui 
spring, and gained the lee shrouds. Mr. Hall, who fol- 
lowed me, in seizing the shrouds, came thump against 
me with such violence that I could scarcely, retain m^ 
hold of the rigging. Compelled by the perilous situation 
in which I stood, I called out to him for God's sake to 
keep off, for that I was rendered quite breathless and 
worn out : he generously endeavored to make way for 
me, apd, in doing so,, unfortunately lost his hold, and 
went down under the ship's side. Never, never shall I 
forget my sensations at this melancholy incident— -I 
would have given millions of worlds that I could have 
recalled the words which made him move ; my mind "was 
wound up to the last pitch of anguish : I may truly say, 
that this was the most bitter of all the bitter moments 
of my life, compared with which the other circumstan- 
ces of the shipwreck seemed lessened— .for 1 had insenst- 
bly acquired an unusual esteem and warm attachment for 
him, and was doubtful whether, after being even the in*, 
nocent occasion of his falling, I ought to take further 
pains to preserve my own life. All those sensations were 
passing with the rapidity of lightning through my tho'ta, 
when, as much to my astonishment as to my joy, I saw 
him borne by a returning wave, and thrown among the 
very packages from which 1 had but just before, with 
so much labor and difficulty, extricated myself— In the 
end he proved equally fortunate, but after a much Ion* 
ger and harder struggle^ and after sustaining much more 
injury. . 

' I once more changed my station, and made my way 
to the poop, where I found myself rather more shelter* 
ed— I earnestly wished Mr. Hall to be with me, what- 
ever might be my ultimate fate-s-and beckoned to hi hi 
to come to me; but he only answered *by shaking his 
head, in a feeble, desponding manner—staring at the 
same time wildly about him : even his spirit was subdu- 
ed ; and despair, I perceived, had begun to take posses* 
*ioa of his mind* 
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Being a little more at ease in my new station than f 
bad been before, I had more time to deliberate, and 
more power to judge. I recollected, that, according t& 
the course of time, the day was for gone, and the night 
quickly approaching : I reflected, that for any enterprise 
whatsoever, day was much preferable to night ; and 
above all I considered, that the vessel could not hold 
.long together— J therefore thought, that the best mode 
I could adopt would be, to take to the water with the 
first buoyant thing I could see ; and, as the wind and 
water both seemed to run to the shore, to take my 
chance in that way of reaching it* In pursuance of 
this resolution, I tore off my shirt, having before that 
thrown off the other parts of my dress*—. I looked at my 
sleeve buttons, in which was set the hair of my departed 
children— and by an involuntary act of the imagination, 
asked myself the question, " Shall I be happy enough 
to meet them where I am now about to go ?— shall 
.these dear last remains, too, become a prey to the 
•devouring deep !"— In that instant, reason, suspended 
Jby the horrors of the scene, gave way to instinct ; and 
I rolled my shirt up* and very carefully thrust it into a 
hole between decks, with the wild hopes that the sleeve 
buttons might yet escape untouched. Watching my op- 
portunity, I saw a log of wood floating near the vessel, 
and, waving my hand to Mr. Hall as a last adieu, jump* 
ed after it. Here, again, I was doomed to aggravated 
hardships— I had scarcely touched the log when a great 
sea snatched it from my hold : still as it came near me, 
J grasped at it ineffectually, till at last it was completely 
carried away, but not before it had cut and battered and 
bruised me in several places, and in a manner that at any 
other time I should have thought dreadful. 

Death seemed inevitable : and all that occurred to me 
now to do, was to accelerate it, and get out of its pangs 
as speedily as possible ; for, though I knew how to swim* 
the tremendous surf rendered swimming useless, and all 
hope from it would have been ridiculous. I therefore 
began to swallow as much water as possible ; yet,, still 
rising by the buoyant principle of the waves to the sur- 
face, my former thoughts began to recur j and whether 
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it was that, or natural instinct, which survived the tem- 
porary^ impressions of despair, I know not— but I endea- 
vored to swim, which I had not done long, when I again 
discovered the log of wood I had lost floating near me, 
and with some difficulty caught it : hardly had it been 
an instant in my hands, when, by the same unlucky 
means, I lost it again. I had often heard it said in 
Scotland* that if a man will throw himself flat on his 
back in the water, lie quite straight and stiff, and suffer 
himself to sink till the water gets into his ears, he will 
continue to float so for ever ; this occurred to me- now, 
and I determined to try the experiment ; so I threw my- 
self on my back in the manner I have described and left 
myself to the disposal of providence : nor was it long 
till I found the truth of the saying— for I floated with 
hardly ah effort, and began for the first time to conceive 
something like hopes of preservation. 

After lying in this manner, committed to the discre- 
tion of the tides, I soon saw the vessel— saw that it was 
' at a considerable distance behind me. Liveliest hope be- 
gan to play about my heart, and joy fluttered with a 
thousand gay fancies in my mind : I began to form the 
favorable conclusion, that the tide was carrying me ra- 
pidly to land from the vessel, and that I should soon once 
more touch terra firmcu 

This expectation was a cordial that revived my exhaust- 
ed spirits: I took courage, and left myself still to the 
same all directing Power that had hitherto preserved me, 
scarcely doubting that I should soon reach the land. Nor 
was I mistaken ; for, in a short time more, without ef- 
fort, or exertion, and without once turning from off my 
back, I found myself strike against the sandy beach. 
Overjoyed, as you may well suppose, to the highest 
pitch of transport at my providential deliverance, I made 
a convulsive spring, and ran up a little distance on the 
shore ; but was so weak and worn down by fatigue, and 
so unable to clear my stomach of the salt water with 
which it was loaded, that I suddenly grew deadly sick, 
and apprehended that I had only exchanged one death 
for another} and in a minute or two fainted away. 
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jL hat admirable man and sagacious penetrating 
philosopher, Dr. Franklin, has leit us, among innumer- 
able instructions for the conduct of human life, and for 
remedying many of the grievances of it, directions for 
going a voyage at sea, and has particularly enforced the 
folly of quitting ships hastily, and yielding one's self 
up to despair. I am convinced, that nine tenths of the 
people who perish by shipwreck, perish from the want of 
presence of mind, and sufficient fortitude to bear them 
out. The unhappy purser, who sat deliberately in a 
chair, and suffered himself, without a struggle, to be 
carried overboard, is an instance in point. The feeble 
conduct of the captain and crew is another. Had he, 
instead of. tearing of his hair, raving, and acting the 
part of a bedlamite, encouraged his men, and taken vi- 
gorous measures in time ; and had they, instead of whim- 
pering prayers on their knees, and whipping their images, 
made all clear, and prepared for the worst ; in short, had 
they according to the moral of the old fable, put their 
shoulders to the wheel, instead of calling on Hercules, it 
is not impossible but the vessel might have been saved. 

As for my part, the joy of escaping immediate death 
made me blind to the other miseries of my situation* 
Naked, moneyless and friendless, upon an unknown, and 
probably inhospitable coast, what reasonable cause had I 
to rejoice I Perhaps the reverse. But that remains to be 
seen. 

How long I continued in the swoon into which I had 
fallen, it is impossible for me to tell ; but when I recov- 
ered, I found myself surrounded by a guard of armed 
soldiers, sepoys, and pikemen, I knew them immediately 
to be the troops of Hjder Alli % and almost wished my- 
self back into the waves again. Looking round, I saw 
that the people and effects that had been saved front the 
wreck were collected all together along with me. 
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In this state we remained till it was dark* A Lascar* 
belonging to the vessel, perceiving that my nakedness 
gave me great concern, tore into two a piece of cloth 
which he had tied round his waist, and gave me one part 
of it, which afforded a short apren. This simple act of 
a poor, uninformed black man, whom Christian charity 
would call an idolator, methought had more of the true 
and essential spirit of charity in it, than half the osten- 
tatious, parading newspaper public charities of London 
-—the slough of purse-proud vanity, and unwieldy bloath- 
ed wealth* Of all the acts of beneficence that I ever 
met with, it struck me the most forcibly : it had kind- 
ness, disinterestedness, and delicacy for its basis ; and I 
have never since thought of it without wishing that I 
Could meet the mpn, to reward him for his beneficence 
with a subsistence for life. The lower order of people 
of a certain country, I know, would think a man in such 
circumstances as I was then in, a fitter object of plea* 
santry than pity. 

The vast quantity of salt water I had swallowed, still • 
made me deadly sick in the stomach; however, after 
some time, I threw it up, and got great relief. I had 
hardly felt the comfortable effects of this, before I was 
ordered to march : nine of us, all Lascars except my- 
self, were conveyed to a village at a few miles distance 
on the sea-side, where we were for the night put into a 
square place, walled round, open to the inclemency of 
the weather above and below, and filled with large logs 
of wood ; it blew most violently, and the rain fell in 
torrents— while not one smooth plank could be found on 
which to stretch our fatigued and wasted bodies. Thus, 
naked, sick, exhausted with fatigue and fasting, drench- 
ed with wet, and unable to lie down, our misery might 
be supposed to be incapable of increase* But, alas ! 
where are the bounds which we can set to human woe i 
•—Thirst, that most dreadful of pains, occasioned by the 
drenching with salt water, seized us t we begged, we 

* Natives of India, employed sometimes as sailors, some- 
times for inferior offices in the army, such as pitching; teuts A 
drawing guns, &c. 
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entreated, we clamored for water: but the inhuman 
•wretches, deaf, to the groans and screeches of their fel- 
low-creatures,' (for some grew delirious with the agony 
of thirst) refused them even the cheap and miserable in- 
dulgence of a drop of water ! 

The influence of the mind upon the body has been 
touch insisted on by philosophers and physicians, and 1 
believe will be admitted by all wise men. I was myself 
in this instance, a striking proof of it ; for, though I 
had swallowed and thrown up so much saltwater, though 
toy thirst had exceeded anything I had ever before felt ; yet, 
finding that water was not to be had or expected, I com- . 
posed my mind to do without it, diverted my thoughts 
from it by the contemplation of the many other eviit 
which beset me, and passed the night without that hor- 
rible agony experienced by the others. 

Indeed, a night of more exquisite horror cannot be 
imagined. The thoughts of being a prisoner to Hjder 
Alliy was, of itself, sufficient to render me completely un- 
happy : but my utter want of clothes almost put me be- 
side myself ; and lying exposed to the open air, where I . 
was glad to sit close to the Lascars to receive a little heat 
from their bodies, and to hold open my mouth in order to 
catch a drop of the descending rain, was a state that 
might fee considered as the highest refinement upon mi- 
aery. 

About four o'clock in the morning, a little cold rice 
was brought us to eat, and water was dug out of a 
tiole near the spot for us ; but as all things in this life 
«re good or bad merely relatively, this wretched fare was 
tome refreshment to ns. I was then removed to the ru- 
ins of a toddy-hut,* separated from the rest, and a guard 
«et over me. Here I had full room for reflection, and 
could a meditate e'en to madness." The whole of my 
situation appeared before me with all its aggravating 
circumstances of horror ; and to any one who considers 
it, I believe it will appear that it was hardly possible to 
fill the bitter cup of calamity fuller. Oh ! what were 

• A small temporary hut, where toddy (a liquor extracted 
from the cocoa-nut tree) is sold. 
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Uf. thoughts,! My family bereft o£ him on whose efforts 
they were, in, a great measure to depend for support and 
jUtotectioiv*- you, then a little innocent cherub, appeared 
to my distracted imagination twining round your mother'*. 
neck, and, in infant, clamor, calling your father—- while. 
he, in .a dreadful captivity, compared with which even a 
cruel death were mercy, lay wasting, naked and forlorn, 
perishing, with the- inclemency of the weather, wanting 
even food fit for his support, and exposed to the scourge. 
of every petty tyrant that barbarous power might .employ; 
to, guard him !— -Such were my reflections : they were.in 
reason well founded ; for there was no probability of m.yt 
Heing. ever released, as my captivity was unlikely to be. 
known to my country, or. by my friends. 

In this state I was, when, to my utter astonishment* 
and to my no less joy, the amiable companion of my ship* 
wjreck, Mr. Hall, appeared before me. I scarcely knew, 
how to think his appearance reality, as I understood that, 
the Lascars then along with me were all. that were saved; 
from the wreck.; and he was, at the time I parted from 
him, so exhausted both in body and mind, that I thought; . 
he. would be the last who could escape* He, however,, 
shook me by the hand ; and, sitting down, told me' that* 
he had given, me up for lost, and remained with the ves- 
sel until the tide, having ebbed, left her almost dry—, 
that, immediately on. getting ashore, .and being taken 
prisoner, lie made inquiries about me, and. heard that I 
had been saved— that, finding this, his joy was such as^ 
to make him almost forget his own misfortunes— and, . r 
exerting all his entreaties not to be separated from me, , 
they had been so far indulgent to him, and had brought 
him to me, that .we. might be companions in bondage. 
He added, that out of eleven Europeans and fifty-six 
Lascars who were on board, only he and. I of the for- 
mer, and fourteen of the latter, were saved from the 
wreck, the rest having been drowned in the^ attempt, 
excepting some who, overcome with terror, anguish and 
anxiety, and exhausted with fatigue, had bid a formal 
adieu to their companions, let go their hold, and calmly 
&nd voluntarily given themselves up to the deep. 
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I here took occasion to. remark to him, 'what I have 
already said to you, that thousands lose their lives for 
want of perseverance, fortitude, and courage to pre serve 
them— Had the English Purser collected courage enough 
to hold fast till the tide ebbed, he might have been safe 
on shore as we were, as he was superior to either of us 
in bodily strength. - 

<c Ah 1 my friend !" said he, shaking his head des- 

Sondingly— u is he worse where be is ? I doubt whether 
eath is not far preferable to our present prospects.** 
« Come, come," said I, perceiving he was melancho- 
ly, though I myself labored under all the horrors he ex* 
pressed— 44 come, let us not think ; all will yet be well ; 
I foresee it will ; and you must know I have something 
of the prophet in my nature— perhaps the second sight." 
I then told him my presentiments on leaving Goa, which 
much astonished him— -still more when I acquainted him 
with the formal acts I had done in consequence thereof, 
by Mr. Henshaw's advice, and with his privity. 

In fact our joy at meeting was reciprocally great, and 
» in some respect cheered us for the time under all our mis- 
eries in hand, and the dreary prospect of those yet to 
.come. 

Perceiving that he stood as much in need of relief as 
I did when the Lascar relieved me by dividing his cloth, 
' I took mine off, tore it in two, and gave him half of it : 
you may well conceive our misery from this, if other cir- 
cumstances were wanting, that such a thing as a rag of 
n linen, not worth six pence, was a very material accom- 
modation to us both. 
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X our letter, occasioned by the account of my 
shipwreck and subsequent disaster, gave me, my amiable 
boy ! as great pleasure as those disasters gave me pain. 
Your account, too, of John's bursting into tears on the 
reading of it to him, had almost a similar effect upon my- 
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iself : and I trust in the Almighty disposer of events, thai 
that excellent turn of mind will be so fashioned by the 
education I give you, as to make it the source of bound- 
less gratification and true greatness (by which I mean 
■goodness) here, and of never*fading felicity hereafter. 
You say you cannot account for it, but you found more 
happiness at ray escape, than misery at my misfortunes* 
1 hail that circumstance as the strongest mark of perfect 
excellence of disposition, A great moral philosopher 
has laid it down as a maxim, that it is the surer mark erf 
a good heart to sympathise with joy than with sorrow \ 
and this instance only comes in aid of that opinion of 
you which my fond hopes have always nourished. 

At the same time I must declare to you, that my plea- 
sure at escaping shipwreck was by no means as great as 
the agony my mind underwent as the prospect now be* 
fore jne was poignant. I have already said* and indeed 
•with truth, that I should have with much greater pjea- 
sure embraced death : I, who had been already some 
years in India, and had opportunities of hearing, as well 
'from my father as from other officers in the service, 
what the disposition of the tyrant in whose power I had 
now fallen was, knew too well the horrors of my situa* 
tion to feel any thing like hope. The unmerciful dispo* 
sition of Hyder, and all those in authority under him* 
and the cruel policy of the Eastern chiefs, making the 
life of any one, particularly a British prisoner, at the 
"best a precarious tenure, I did not know the moment 
when death might be inflicted upon me with perhaps a 
thousand aggravating circumstances : and at all events^ 
the affairs which demanded my presence in India so ve- 
ry importunately as to urge me to all the fatigues and 
hardships of a passage over land, were of themselves 
sufficient to make my mind uneasy ; but the abject state 
of want and nakedness in which it seemed I was likely 
to remain, struck a deep and damp horror to my heart} 
and almost unman'd me. 

Mr. Hafl and I, however, endeavored with all our 
might to stem the headlong torrent of our fate— Me Ian* 
choly preyed deeply and openly upon him> while I con* 
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cealed mine, and endeavored to cheer the sinking spirits 
of that noble youth, who I perceived was the prey rath- 
er of extreme sensibility than feebleness of mind. All 
the horrors of shivering nakedness, though to a mind 
delicate like his, and a person reared in the lap of luxury, 
sufficiently goading, appeared as nothing when compared 
with one loss he had sustained in the depredations with 
which shipwreck is constantly followed up* In the cruel 
suspense between life and death, which I have already 
described, previous to my getting on shore, this amiable 
young man had secured and treasured next his heart, as 
the inseparable companion of his fate, a miniature por- 
trait of a young lady ; it hung round his neck, and was 
by the unfeeling villains who seised him on his landing, 
taken away. This cruel deprivation was an incessant 
corrosive to his mind— the copious source of anguish to 
his heart— the hourly theme of the most pathetic, afflict- 
ing exclamations. "Had I," he would cry, " Oh! had 
I bat the good fortune to have gone to the bottom 
while yet it hung about my neck, I should have been 
happy : but now, separated from the heavenly original, 
and bereft of the precious image, what is life ? what 
would be life were I yet sure of it ? What pleasure, what 
common content, has the world left for me ? None—* 
oh ! none, none ! Never shall this heart again know 
comfort I" 

I did every thing I could to console him, and ^s far as 
I could, prevent him from dwelling on those gloomy sub- 
jects. Our conversations were interesting and pathetic; 
but, alas ! the picture, at every pause, 'chased away the 
slight impressions of the preceding converse : no suf- 
ferings of the body could countervail that loss— no con- 
solation mitigate it ; and amidst the horrid reflections 
which unparalleled calamity imposed upon his mind, the 
loss of that one dear relic rose paramount to them all— 
and as every tho'ught began, so it ended, with the pic- 
ture. 

For some days we lay in this place, exposed to the 
weather, without even the slender comfort of a little 
straw to cover the ground beneath us— our, food boileol 
rice, served very sparingly twice a-day by an did woman, 
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Tfrho just threw a handful or more of it to each upon a 
very dirty board, which we devoured with those spoons 
nature gave us. 

At the end of that time, we, and along with us, the 
z Lascars, were ordered to proceed into the country, and 
drove on foot to a considerable distance, in order to ren- 
der up an account of ourselves to persons belonging*to 
government, authorised to take it. It was advanced in 
the morning when we moved, without receiving any sort 
of sustenance ; and were marched in that wasting cli- 
mate eight hours, without breaking our fast ; during 
which time, we were exposed alternately to the scorching 
heat of the sun and heavy torrents of rain, which raised 
painful blisters on our skin : we had often to stand ex- 
posed to the weather, or to lie down, under the pressure 
of fatigue and weakness, on the bare ground ; then wait 
an hour or more, at the door of some insolent, unfeeling 
monster, until he finished his dinner, or took his after- 
noon's nap: and when this was over,drove forward with 
wanton barbarity by the people who attended us. 

You, my Frederick! who only know the mild and 
merciful disposition of the people of Great Britain, where # * 
government, religion, and long habit, have reduced clia-* 
rity and benevolence so completely to a system that they 
 seem to be innate principles of the mind, can have no 
conception of a people who will not only look upon the 
worst hfiman afflictions with indifference, but take a sa- 
lvage delight in the miseries of their fellow-creaturCs, 
even where no possible advantage can be reaped frcm 
their inhumanity, and where the only reward they can 
propose to themselves for their cruelty is the pleasure of 
contemplating human sufferings. 

Such, sorry am I to say it, is the disposition of scire 
*' .parts of the East-Indies that I have been in ; and al- 
though \hose parts under the dominion of Great Britain, 
owe their emancipation from the most galling yokes to 
the English— and though, under their auspices, they live 
in a state of greater happiness than ever they did, and 
greater freedom even than Britons themselves— yet such 
• is the wicked ingratitude of many of them, such, the in- 
flexible animosity arising from a contradictory religion 
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that the death or sufferings of an Englishman, or any, 
misfortune that may hefal him, often serves only as mat* 
ter of sport or amusement to them. It would be veil if 
it rested there-*-but unfortunately they are worse again ; 
for in genera], they have the like coldness and indiffer- 
ence, or indeed, to speak more properly, the like aver- 
sion, to each others good ; and the same diabolical prin- 
ciples of selfishness" and treachery pervade the greater 
number of those vast regions, almost boundless in ex* 
tent, and almost matchless in fertility. 

Two days after this, we were moved again, and march- 
ed up the country by a long and circuitous route, in 
which we underwent every hardship that cruelty could 
inflict, or human fortitude endure-^-now blistered with 
the heat, now drenched with the rain, and now chilled 
with the night damps — destitute of any place but the 
bare earth to rest or lay our heads on, with only a scan- 
ty pittance of boiled rice for our support-— often without 
water to quench our thirst, and constantly goaded by 
the guards, who pricked us with their bayonets every 
$ow and then, at once to evince their power, entertain 
the spectators, and mortify us. We arrived at Hyder- 
nagur, the metropolis of the province -of Biddanore-— a 
fort of considerable strength, mounting upwards of se* 
venty guns, containing a large garrison of men, and 
possessed of immense wealth. 

It was about two o'clock in th& morning when we 
arrived at Biddanore : the day was extremely hot, and 
we were kept out under the full heat of that broiling 
sun till six o'clock in the evening, before we were ad- 
mitted to an audience of the Jemadar, or governor of 
the place, without having a mouthful of victuals offered 
to us after the fatiguing march of the morning. 

While we stood in this Jbrlorn state, a vast concourse 
of people collected about, and viewed us with cariosity. 
Looking round through those who stood nearest, I ob- 
served some men gazing at me with strong marks of 
emotion, and a mixture of wonder and concern pour- 
trayed in their countenances. Surprised to see such 
symptoms of humanity in a Mysorian Indian, I looked 
a,t then* with more scrutinizing attention, and thought 
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that their faces were familiar to me. Catching my eye, 
they looked at me significantly, as though they would! 
express their regard and respect for me, if they dared ; 
and I then began to recollect that they were formerly 
privates in my regiment of cavalry, and were then pri- 
soners at large with Hyder. 

I was, not less surprised that those poor fellows should 
recognise me in my present miserable fallen state, than 
affected at the sympathetic feeling they disclosed.. I re- 
turned their look with a private nod of recognition ; but, 
seeing that they were afraid to speak to me, and fearing 
I might injure them by disclosing our acquaintance, I 
forebore any ^thing more. The guilty souls of despotic 
governments are perpetually alive to suspicion : every 
look alarms them ; and alarm or suspicion never fails to 
be followed up with proscription or death* 

Men, when in the fullness of power and pride of of- 
fice> very seldom give themselves time ta reflect upon the 
instability of human greatness, and the uncertainty o£ 
earthly contingencies. When, invested with all the 
trappings of authority, I commanded the regiment to 
which these poor fellows belonged, I would have thought 
that he spoke wildly indeed who would have alledged that 
it was possible I could ever become an object of their 
pity— that I should stand naked and degraded before 
them, and they be afraid to acknowledge me j. but, tho* 
I should have thought so then, it was yet some comfort 
to me, when that unfortunate event did come to pass, to 
reflect, that, when in power, I made such use of it a» 
to excite emotions in their bosoms of affection and re* 
.spect. Did the tyrant and overbearing insolent chiefs 
consider this, and govern themselves by its instructions,, 
they would go into the field with the consoling reflection 
that no gun would be levelled at their head except that of 
the common^ enemy— a thing that does not alwayshan~ 
pea* . 
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xIad we been made prisoners of war in battle 
against an enemy, there is no law of nature or nations, 
no rule of reason or principle of equity, that could pal- 
liate such treatment as that which we now received : 
but, cast by misfortune and shipwreck on their shore, 
•we were entitled to solace and protection. The worst 
■wretches who hang out false beacons on the western 
coasts of England, to allure ships to their destruction, 
would not be cruel without temptation ; and, if they did 
not expect to gain some profit by it, would rather decline 
knocking their fellow-creatures in the bead ; but those 
barbarians, without any profit but what a malignant 
heart derives from the miseries of others, or any plea- 
sure but what proceeds from their pain, exercised upon 

N us the most wanton cruelty. Compared with such treat- 
ment, instant death would have been an act of mercy to 
us ; and we should have had reason to bless the hand that 
inflicted it. 

Mortifications of one sort or other— the incessant tor- 
turing of the mind on the rack of suspense— the injuries 
to the animal system, occasioned by constant exposure 
to the weather, and the want of food: — all conspired to 
reduce me to the dimensions and feebleness of a skeleton. 
I had grown daily weaker and weaker, and was now 
nearly exhausted, and quite faint ; while, on the other 
hand, my amiable companion in afSiction was reduced by 
a dysentery, which attacked him soon after our shipwreck, 
and which the torments of his mind, the want ©f medi- 
cine and comfortable food, and, above all, the alternate 
violent changes from profuse perspiration in walking to 
chilling cold at night, had increased to such an alarming 
degree, that he was obliged to be carried the two last 
days journey : — In this state, we appeared to each otker 
as two spectres hanging over the brink of the grave : and 

• in truth; perceiving the rapid - progress he was waking 
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to his dissolution, I was affected to a degree., that, while 
ft really exasperated my own worn down state, deprived 
me of all attention to the rapid decline I was falling into, 
and almost entirely engrossed my care. In my progress 
through life, I have had occasion to try several men, and 
have found among them many who were every thing* that 
a good heart could wish to find : but this young gen- 
tleman had at once so much suavity and spirit — such 
gentleness and fortitude-— his sufferings (those of his 
Ei' id, as well as those of his body) were so exquisite, 
rue 4 he bore them with such meekness, tempered by such 
uninterrupted good humor, and concealed and managed 
with so much delicacy, that I do not transgress the 
bounds of truth when I say I never met one who so en- 
tirely interested my feelings, and attached my friendship 
so unalterably, upon principles of instinctive impulse, as 
well as reason. Impelled by the irresistible claims he 
had upon my approbation and esteem, I entered with all 
the warmth of a brother into his sufferings, and can as- 
sert with truth that they constituted the severest trials 
I underwent during my whole imprisonment. 

While we stood in the court, waiting to be brought 
before the Jemadar, we presented a spectacle that would 
have wrung pity, one would think, from the heart of a 
tiger, if a tiger was endued with reflection. At length 
we were summoned to appear before him, and brought 
into his presence. I had made up my mind for the oc- 
casion—determined to deport myself in a manly, candid 
manner— and to let no consideration whatsoever lead me 
to any thing disgraceful to my real character, or un- 
worthy my situation in life ; and, finally, had prepared 
myself to meet, without shrinking, whatever misfor- 
tunes might yet be in store for me, or whatever cruelties 
the barbarous disposition or wicked policy of the Tyrant 
might think proper to inflict. 

On entering, we found the Jemadar in full Durbar.* 
He was then occupied with the reading of dispatches, 
and in transacting other public business. We were plac- 
ed nearly opposite to him, where we stood, for near an 

• Court, 
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hour, during which time he never cast his eyes towards- 
us : but when at last he had concluded the business, ia, 
which he was engaged, and deigned to look at us, we 
were ordered to prostrate ourselves before him : the Las- 
cars immediately* obeyed the order, and threw themselves, 
on the ground ; but I contented myself with making a> 
salam, in which poor Mr. Hall, who knew not the Eas- 
tern manner as I did, followed my example. 

As soon as this ceremony was over, the Jemadar (who 
was no other man than the. famous Hyat Sahib that has 
made some noise in the history of that war) began to 
question me. He desired to know* who I was ?— what 
my profession was ?— what was the cause arid manner of 
my approaching the country of Hyder Alii?— To all 
these questions I gave answers that seemed to satisfy 
him. He then asked me, what news Iliad brought with? 
me from Europe I— inquired int# the state of the army* 
and number of recruits dispatched in the ships of that 
season— was minute and circumstantial in his questions 
respecting the nature and success of the war in Europe 
—and examined me closely, touching the resources of 
the East India Company. I saw his drift, and was cau- 
tious and circumspect in my answers, and at the same 
time contrived to speak with an air of candor that in 
some sort satisfied him. 

Having exhausted his whole string of questions, he 
turned the discourse to another subject— no less than his- 
great and puissant Lord and Master, Hyder, of whom 
he had endeavored to impress me with a great, if not 
terrible idea— amplifying his power, his wealth, and the 
extent and opulence of his dominions — and describing t» 
.me, in the most exaggerated terms, the number of his 
troops— his military talents— his vast, and, according 
to his account, unrivalled genius— his amazing abilities 
in conquering and governing Nations— and, above all,, 
his many amiable qualities, and splendid endowments of 
heart, no less than understanding* 

Having thus,, with, equal zeal, and fidelity, endeavored 
to impress me with veneration for his Lord and Master*. 
and for tfi*at purpose attributed to hfm every perfection! 
that may be supposed, to'he divide^ among all the Kingjfc 
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and Generals that have lived since the birth of ^ at anc | 
and given each their due, he turned to the Enp t v accom* 
vernment, and endeavored to demonstrate t^r^-fB&HAW 
and inutility of our attempting to resist his progress^ 
which he compared to that of the sea, to^a tempest) to 
a torrent, to a lion's pace and fury — to every thing that 
an Eastern imagination could suggest as a figure proper 
to exemplify grandeur and irresistible power. He then.' 
vaunted of his Sovereign's successes over the English* 
some of which I had not heard of before, and did not 
believe; and concluded by assuring me, that it was 
Hyder's determination to drive all Europeans from In. 
dostan, which he averred he could not fail to do, consi- 
dering the weakness of the one, and the boundless pow- 
er of the other. This part of Hyat Sahib's discourse is 
well worth your remembering, as it will serve to make a 
very diverting contrast with his subsequent conduct. 

After having expended near half an hour in this man- 
ner, he called upon me to come over near him, and caus- 
ed me to seat myself upon a mat with a pillow to lean 
upon— encouraged me, by every means he could, by the 
most gentle accents, and tjie most soothing, mollifying 
language, to speak to him without reserve— exhorted 
me to tell him the truth in every thing we spoke of— 
and .hinted to me, that my falling into his hands might 
turn out the most fortunate event of my life. 

I was at a loss to what motive to attribute all those 
singular marks of indulgence ; but found that he had 
learned whose son I was, and knew my father by repu- 
tation from the prisoners, our Sepoys, who were now pri- 
soners at large here : and as rank and office are the 
chief recommendation in the East, as well as elsewhere, 
or rather much more than any where else, the sagacious 
Hyat Sahib found many claims to esteem and humanity 
in me as the son of a Colonel Campbell, which he never 
would have found in me had I been the son of a plain 
humble farmer or tradesman in England. 
. After a full hour's audience, in which Hyat Sahib 
treated me with distinguished marks of his favor, consi- 
dering my situation, he dismissed me. with the ceremony 
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hour, c 

us: but ^ ec tle-nut,* rose-water, and other compliment*, 
•which hte in that country held as the strongest marks of 

P* ie5j-^c&pect, and good-will. . v 

Leaving *he Durbar, I was led to the inner fort or 
citadel : and the officious zeal of those about me, un- 
willing to let me remain ignorant cf that which they 
conceived to be a most fortunate turn in my affairs, gave 
the coup de grace to my miseries as I went along, by 
congratulating me on the favorable opinion which the 
Jemadar had formed of me, and intimating at the same 
time that I would soon be honored with a respectable 
Command in Hyder's service. 

If I was miserable before, this intimation entirely 
destroyed the last remnant of peace or hope, I was de- 
termined to die a thousand deaths sooner than serve any 
State hostile to Great Britain— but still more a Tyrant, 
whose country, nature and principles I detested, and 
tould never think of without the greatest horror ; and I 
judged, that if such an offer should be made, and I re- 
fused it ; my life would fall a sacrifice to their rage and 
disappointment, or at least I should live a life of impri- 
sonment, and never more behold country, family, friends, 
connections, or any thing that I valued in life* 

That night the Jemadar sent me an excellent supper, 
of not less than six dishes, from his own table ; and al- 
though I had been so long famishing with the want of 
wholesome food, the idea of being enlisted in the service 
of Hyder struck me with such horror, that I lost all 
appetite, and was scarcely able to eat a mouthful. Mr. 
Hall and I, however, were separated from the Lascars, 
who were released and forced to work. 

Notwithstanding the favorable intentions manifested 
towards me by the Jemadar, as I have already mention- 
ed, no mark of it whatsoever appeared in our lodging. 
This consisted of a small place, exactly the size of our 
length and breadth, in the zig-zag of one of the gates 
of the citadel : it was open in front, but covered with a 
kind of a shed on the top ; and a number of other pri- 

• An aromatic nut, which the East Indians chew ; it is warm 
and astringent, and considered by them a great restorative. 
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toners were about u»: each of us was allowed a mat and 
pillow, and this formed the whole of our local accom- 
modations* Upon -my remarking it, we were told, that 
in, coniormity to ^the custom of the Circar,* we must 
be treated so for some time, but that our accommoda- 
tions would afterwards be extended, and made more 
agreeable to our wishes ; even this was better than our 
situation since we landed* 

In addition to this luxury, we were allowed t% the 
value of four pence halfpenny »a day for our mainten- 
ance ; and a guard of Sepoys was put over us and a few 
more prisoners, one of whom was directed to go and 
purchase our victuals, and do such offices for us. 

This guard was changed every week— a strong mark 
of the suspicious and wary tempers of those people, who 
could fear intrigues and cabals between wretched prison* 
ers like us and their soldiers. 

In two or three days after this, Hyat SaUib sent for 
me, treated me with great kindness, gave me some tea, 
and furnished me with two or three shirts, an old coat, 
and two pairs of breeches, which were stripped from the 
dead bodies that were thrown ashore from the wreck— 
every thing that was saved from it being sent to Bidda- 
nore. At this interview he treated me with great re- 
spect—gave me, besides the articles already mentioned, 
thirty rupees — and, upon my going away, told me that 
in a few days a very flattering proposal would be made to 
me, and that my situation would be rendered not only, 
comfortable, but enviable. 

It is impossible for me to express to you, my dear Fre* 
, perick 1 the horror I felt at the idea of this intended 
proposal — for I knew but too w$U what it meant. It 
was the source of bitter misery to my mind : ne vert he* 
Jess, I determined to resist every effort that should be 
made, whether blandishment, intieaty, or menace — to 
lay down my life itself, though in obscurity, with honor 
•—and to carry along with me, go where I would, the 
consciousness of having done my duty. 

* Country or Province. 
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I hare, in the coutsc of my life, met with many peo*. 
pic, who,- under the plausible pretext of Jiberality and 
greatness of mind, have called themselves citizens of the 
world, and declared that the country where they lived, 
be that what country it might, was their's, and demand- 
ed their allegiance and protection : but I have always 
shrewdly suspected, that such men act from a conscious** 
Bess of being outcasts of their own country— *nd, scorn* 
ed and rejected by their fellow-citizens, would retaliate 
by affecting to deny their natural attachment* There 
are men who neither love father, mother, sister, brother, 
or connection : such, however, are, thank God ! very 
thinly sown in this world ; but, excepting it be a few 
such unnatural people, I am convinced that there is ho 
one whose heart does not confess the patriotic passion, 
and burn with a flame, more or less ardent, of love for 
his country. My predilections that way are natUTafly 
strong, and I am now happy to reflect that I evinced 
them by the most unequivocal proofs : had I not, 1 were 
indeed, in my own opinion, fit for any punishment, how- 
ever ignominious: and to all such as lift their arras* 
against their country, as to Parricides, I will say, in 
the words of the poet, 

4i Never pray more— abandon all remorse : 

" On horrors head, horrors accumulate ; 

41 Do deeds to make Heaven weep— all earth asiaz'd j 

" For nothing can'st thou to damnation add, 

" Greater than that." 
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V>/n the evening of that day on which the Jemadar 
Hyat Sahib had honored me with an audience, given me 
clothes and money, and informed me that a proposal, 
which he called flattering, would be made to me, I was 
sent for to attend, not at the Durbar, but at the house of 
a man high in office. As I expected to meet Hyat Sahib 
himself, and trembled at the thoughts of his expected 
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proposition, I was surprised, and indeed pleased, to find 
that it was with one of his people only I was to have a 
conference* This man, whose name I now forget, re* 
ceived me with great kindness, encouraged me, made me 
sit down with) him, and began to speak of Hyat Sahib, 
whom he extolled to the skies, as a person endowed with 
every great and amiable quality ; informing me at the 
same time, that he was possessed of the friendship and 
confidence of his master, Hyder Alii, in a greater degree 
than any other person*— .Tippoo Sahib, his own son, not 
excepted : he then gave me the private history of Hyat, 
saying, that be was born a Gentoo prince, of one of the 
provinces of the Malabar coast, which had fallen beneath 
the irresistible arms of Hyder, and had been by him an- 
nexed to the vast Mysorean empire* Hyat, he said, was 
then only a boy of eleven or twelve years of age, of a 
most promising genius, and a quickness of mind unusu- 
ally met with in one of those tender years. Hyder, who 
was in all respects a man of unrivalled penetration, 
thought he saw in the boy that, which, if properly culti- 
vated, would turn out of vast use to a state ; and as, ia 
all Mahomed an governments, unconnected isolated boys, 
oft-times slaves, are bred up in the seraglio, to succeed 
to the great offices of the state, Hyder adopted the boy, 
had him made a Mahomedan, and, in fact, treated him 
as if he had been the issue of his own loins, and brought 
him up with all the affection and tenderness of a fond 
parent. I am the more particular in stating this part of 
Hyat's history to you, as some respectable historians, de- 
ceived by erroneous report, have said that he was the 
illegitimate offspring of Hyder* The sultan, however, 
was not disappointed in the expectations he had formed ; 
for Hyat Sahib had, in zeal, fidelity and attachment, as 
well as in intellectual faculties and talents for governing, 
even surpassed the warmest hopes of his master* 

Having given me this concise account of the Jemadar, 
he proceeded to inform me, that the Arcot Sepoys, whom 
I have before mentioned to you, had discovered to Hyat 
Sahib who I was, given him a full account of my family, 
and informed him that I had commanded a regiment of 

Z 
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cavalry in the service of the Nabob of Arcot, together 
with a corps of infantry and artillery attached to it. In 
consequence of this report, Hyat Sahib, he said, had in- 
terested himself very warmly in my favor, and expressed 
an anxious desire to render me a service* 

Thus far the discourse pleased me. Nothing was said 
in it to give me alarm ; on the contrary, I indulged a 
hope, that, knowing my rank, and the rank of my father, 
he would no longer entertain a hope of my entering into 
the service of Hyder, and for- the time I was to be im- 
prisoned treat me with suitable indulgence. But I flat- 
tered myself too soon ; er, as the old saying is, " reckon- 
ed without my host*" 

When he had finished his history of Hyat Sahib, which 
he overcharged with fulsome panegyric, he told me, with a 
face full of that triumhphant importance which one who 
thinks he is conferring a great favor generally assumes, 
that it was the intention of Hyat Sahib, for and on behalf 
of his master the Sultan, to give me the command of five 
thousand men— an offer which he supposed I could not 
think of declining, and therefore expected no other an- 
swer but a profusion of thanks, and strong manifesta- 
tions of joy on my part* 

It is not possible for me to describe to you my dismay 
at this formal proposal, or pourtray to you the various 
emotions that took possession of my breast. Resent- 
ment had its sharer— the pride of the soldier, not unac- 
companied with the pride of family and rank, while it 
urged me to spurn from me such a base accommodation^ 
made me consider the offer as a great insult. I there- 
fore paused a little, to suppress my feelings ; and then 
told him my firm resolution, never to accept of such a 
proposal ; and upon his expressing great astonishment at 
my declining a station so fraught with advantage, 1 laid 
down, in the best manner I could, my reasons ; and I 
must say, that he listened to all the objections I started, 
with great patience ; but, in the conclusion, said he had 
little doubt of finding means to overcome my reluctance* 

He dismissed me for the present, and I returned to 
my prison, where I related to my companion, Mr. Hall,- 
every thing that passed between us : we canvassed the 
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Wiattcr fully, and he agreed with me, that it was likely 
to turn out a most dreadful* and cruel persecution. It 
was on this occasion that I first felt the truth of the 
principle, that persecution never fails t© be subversive of 
its own end, and to promote that which it is intended to 
destroy. There is, in the human mind, an innate abhor- 
rence of compulsion ; and persecution always gives new 
strength and elasticity to the soul : and at last, when 
strained to its utmost extent, makes man surmount dif- 
ficulties which at first seem to be beyond the reach of 
humanity. 

Piqued by the idea of persecution, I began to feel a 
degree of enthusiasm which I was before a stranger to : 
I looked forward, with a kind of gloomy pleasure, to the 
miseries that brutal tyranny might inflict upon me, even 
to death itself; and already began to indulge the exulta<» 
tion of martyidom. " No," said I, " my dear Hall ! 
never will I tarnish :he character of a British soldier- 
never will I disgrace my blood or my profession— never 
shall an act of mine sully the pure fame of my revered 
father— never shall any sufferings of mine, however 
poignant, or worldly advantage, however seductive, tempt 
me to do that which his noble spirit would regard with 
horror or contempt. I may, and I foresee 1 must be 
miserable ; but I never will be base or degenerate i" In- 
deed, I had wrought myself up to such a pitch of firm- 
ness, that I am persuaded the most exquisite and refined 
cruelties which the ingenuity of an Iroquois Indian could 
have inflicted on my body, would have been utterly incap* 
able of bending the stubborn temper of my mind. 

The place in which we were lodged was situated in a 
way not very favorable to our feelings. Just within 
sight of it, the commandant of the citadel held a court 
—by him yclep'd a court of justice— where the most 
shocking, barbarous cruelties were hourly exercised— 
most of them for the purpose of extorting money, and 
compelling the discovery of hidden, or suppositious hid- 
den treasures. Indeed, five sixths of those who suffered 
where of this description ; and the process pursued was 
as artful as barbarous : they first "began with caresses, 
thence proceeded to examination and cross-examination, 
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thence to threats, thence to punishment, and finally, t* 
the most cruel tortures. 

Directly opposite to us, was imprisoned an unfortiw 
nate person, who had for years been a close captive, and 
the sport and subject of those enormities. ' He was a 
man once of the highest rank in the country where now 
he was a prisoner : for a series of years he had been go* 
Tern or and sole manager of the whole province of Bid- 
danore. This was during the reign of the last Rana, 
or Queen, whose family had been sovereigns of the coun- 
try for time immemorial, till Hyder made a conquest of, 
and annexed it to his other usurpations. Unfortunately 
for him, he was supposed to have amassed and secreted 
enormous treasures, in consequence of which he had al- 
ready undergone the fiery ordeal of torture several times. 
He was supposed to have produced, from first to last, 
about fifteen lacks of pagodas ; ' and then, in the course 
of eighteen months, was degraded gradually, from the 
high respect in which he was at first held, down to a 
most abject state—threatened, flogged, punished in a 
variety of ways, and, finally put to the most cruel tor* 
tures. I myself saw him treated with the highest de- 
gree of respect, and afterwards brought to the lowest 
stage of misery and humiliation. One thing, however, 
I must not forget, is the fortitude with which he and all 
of them bore their punishment x it was truly heroic-** 
indeed, beyond all belief! Nothing could surpass it, ex>. 
cept the skill and inventive ingenuity which the barbari* 
ans exhibited in striking out new modes of torture. My 
soul sickened with horror at the sight : the amiable Hall 
could worse support it than his own miseries, and lost 
all that fortitude, in his feeling for others' misfortunes, 
which he displayed in so unbounded a share in his own : 
and often, very often, we found the rigor and severity 
of our own situation utterly forgotten in our anguish 
and sympathy for the sufferings of others. Never shall 
I forget it : never shall I think without horror of the 
accursed policy and wicked tyranny of the Eastern gov- 
ernments, where every sense of humanity is extinguish- 
ed, and man, more merciless than the tygrr, riots in the 
■blood of his fellow-creatures without cause. 
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Mr. Hall, notwithstanding the various sufferings both 
of mind and body which he had undergone, began to . 
recruit, and get a little better ; and this circumstance, 
of itself, diffused a flow of spirits over me that contri- 
buted to my support. We condoled each other by every" 
means we could devise— sometimes indulging in all the 
luxury of woe — sometimes rallying each other, and, with 
ill-dusembled sprightliness^ calling on the goddess Eu- 
phrosyne to come with her " quirps and cranks, and 
wreathed smiles :" but, alas ! the mountain nymph, sweet 
Liberty, was far away, and the goddess shunnejd our a- 
bode. We however began to conceive that we might 
form a system for our relief, and by a methodical arrange-., 
ment, entrench ourselves from the assaults of grief: to 
this end, we formed several resolutions, and entered in- 
to certain engagements — such as, never to repine at our , 
fate, if we could— to draw consolation from the more 
dreadful lot of others, if we could ;— and x to encourage 
hope — hope that comes to all ; and, on the whole, to 
confine our conversation as much as possible to subjects 
of an agreeable nature : but these, like many other rules 
which we lay down for the conduct of life, were often 
broken by necessity, and left us to regret the fallibility 
of all human precautionary systems. 

The youth and strength of Mr. Hall was to the fall 
as adequate as mine to the support, of any personal hard- 
ship : his intellectual powers wer$ v .excellent, his temper 
incomparable, and his fortitude unparalleled; yet could 
I see, that something more than appeared upon the sur- 
face wrought within him, and gnawed his heart with 
hidden pain. United as we were by sentiment, as well 
as by parity of suffering, I felt for him too deeply, not 
to have an interesting curiosity to know what it was that 
preyed upon his mind : we had been, months together, 
fellow-sufferers : and I thought myself not without some 
claim to his confidence-— I told him so, and desired him 
to impart to me his story ; which he, with his accustom- 
ed suavity and condescension, agreed to— assuring me 
that it was not such a story as could requite the trouble 
of hearing it, or interest any one but himself, or some, 

Z 2 
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very warm friend indeed : such, however, he added, he 
took ine to be ; and, as such,* would tell it to me. I 
think it, however, worth relating, and will give it to 
you in his own words ; and, though it be very short, 
must defer the relation to another letter. 



LETTER LI. 



Mi 



r. Hall having, as I told you in my last, 
obligingly agreed to favor me with a relation of his sto- 
ry, I now give it to you as nearly in his own words as I 
can remember them. He proceeded thus : 

u Although you are now, my dear friend ! a witness 
to my being the most perfectly wretched of all created 
beings, yet the time is not long past when fortune smil- 
ed upon and gave me promise of as much happiness as 
Man in this wretched vale of tears is allowed by his 
circumscribed nature to hope for. I have seen the time, 
When each revolving sun rose to usher me to a day of 
joy, and set to consign me to a night of undisturbed re- 
pose— when the bounties of Nature, and the productions 
of Art, were poured with the profusion of fond pater- 
nal affection into my lap— when troops of friends hailed 
my rising prospects— when health and peace made this 
person their uninterrupted abode-— and when the most 
benignant love that ever blessed a mortal filled up the 
measure of my bliss. Yes, Camp bell ! it was once my 
happiness, though now, alas ! the source of poignant 
misery, to be blessed with the best parents that. ever 
watched over the welfare of a child — with friends, too, 
who loved me, and whom my heart cherished— and— O 
God I do I think of her, and yet retain my senses — with, 
the affections of a young lady, than whom providence, 
in the fulness of its power and bounty to mankind, ne- 
ver formed one more lovely, one more angelic in person, 
more heavenly in disposition, niore rich in intellectual 
endowments. Alasi my friend, will you, can you par- 
don those warm ebullitions of a fond passion I will you 
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for a moment enter into my feelings, and make allow- 
ance for those transports ? But how can yon ? Your 
friendship and pity may indeed induce you to excuse this 
interruption ; but, to sympathise truly, and feel as I 
feel, you must have known the charming girl herself. 

€i My father, though he did not move in the very 
first walk of life, held the rank of a Gentleman by birth 
and education, and was respectable, not only as a man 
of considerable property, but as a person who knew how 
to turn the gifts of fortune to their best account : he 
was generous without prodigality, and charitable with- 
out ostentation : he was allowed by all who knew him 
to be the most tender of husbands— the most zealous 
and sincere of friends ; and I can bear witness to his 
being the best of parents. As long as I can remember 
to have been able to make a remark, the tenderness of 
both my father and mother knew no bounds : I seemed 
to occupy all their thoughts, all their attention ; and in 
a few years, as I thank God I never made an unsuita- 
ble return for their affection, it increased to such a de- 
gree, that their existence seemed to hang upon mine. 

" To make so much of a child so beloved as his na- 
tural talents would allow, no expence was spared in my 
education : from childhood, every instruction that mo- 
ney could purchase, and every allurement to learn, that 
fondness could suggest, were bestowed upon me : while 
my beloved father tracing the advances 1 made with the 
magnifying eye of affection, would hang over me in rap- 
ture, and enjoy by anticipation the fame and honors 
that, overweening fondness suggested to him, must one 
day surround me. These prejudices, my dear friend ! 
arising from the excess of natural affection, are excuse- 
able, if not amiable, and deserve a better fate than dis- 
appointment. Alas I my honored father, you little knew 
-—and, oh ! may yeu never know, what sort of fame, 
what sort of honors, await your child ! May the anguish 
he endures, and his most calamitous fate, never reach 
your ears !— for, too well I know, 'twould give a deadly 
wrench to your heart, and precipitate you untimely to 
your grave. 
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41 Thus years rolled on ; during which, time seemed 
to have added new wings to his flight, so quickly did 
they pass. Unmarked by any of those sinister events 
that parcel out the time in weary stages t« the unfor- 
tunate, it slid on unperceived ; and an enlargement in 
my size, and an increase of knowledge, were all I had 
to inform me that eighteen years had passed away. 

11 It was at this time that I first found the smooth cur- 
rent of my tranquility interrupted, and the tide of my 
feelings swelled and agitated, by the accession of new 
streams of sensation— In short I became a slave to the 
delicious pains of Love ; and, after having borne them 
in concealment for a long time, at length collected 
courage to declare it. Frankness and candor were among 
the virtues of my beloved : she listened to the protesta- 
tions of affection, and, rising above the little arts of 
her sex, avowed a reciprocal attachment. The measure 
of my bliss seemed now to be full ; the purity of my 
passon was such, that the thoughts of the grosser ani- 
mal desires never once occured ; and happy in loving, 
and being beloved, we passed our time in all the inno- 
cent blandishments which truly virtuous love inspires,* 
without our imagination roaming even for an instant in- 
to the wilds of sensuality. 

" As I was to inherit a genteel, independent fortune, my 
father proposed to breed me up to a learned profession— 
the Law ; rather to invigorate and exercise ray intel- 
lects, and as a step to rank in the state, than for mere 
lucrative purposes. I was put to one of the universi- 
ties, with an allowance suited to his intentions towards 
me ; and was immediately to have been sent to travel 
for my further improvement, when an unforeseen acci- 
dent happened, which immediately crushed all my fa- 
thers views, dashed the cup of happiness from my lips, 
and brought me ultimately to that deplorable state in 
which you have now the misfortune to be joined along 
with me. ^ 

" It was but a few months antecedent to my embark- 
ing 'for the eastern world, that my father, wh*- ^ I had 
for some time with sorrow" observed thoug! . Li.{li- 

ous and melancholy, took me into h.~ stir 1 atiz- 
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tag my hand, and looking earnestly into my face, while 
his countenance betrayed the violent agitation of hit 
mind, asked me emphatically, if I thought I had fortu 
tude to bear the greatest possible calamity ? I was hor- 
ror-struck at his emotion, accompanied by such a ques- 
tion—but replied, I hoped I had. He then asked me if 
I had affection enough for him to forgive him if he was 
the cause of it ? I answered, that the idea Connected with 
the word forgiveness, was that which I could never be 
brought by any earthly circumstance to apply to my fa- 
ther ; but begged him at once to disclose the worst to 
me— as, be it what it might, my misery could not sm> 
pass what I then felt from the mysterious manner in 
which he then spoke. 

" He then told me that he was an undone man—that 
he had, with the very best intention*, and with the view 
of aggrandizing me, engaged in great and important 
speculations, which, had they succeeded, would have 
gamed us a princely fortune— but, having turned out, 
unfortunately, the reverse, had left him little above 
beggary. He added, that he had not the resolution te 
communicate his losses to me, until necessity compelled 
him to tell me all the truth. 

" Although this was a severe shock to me, I endea- 
vored to conceal my feelings from my father, on whose 
account, more than on my own, I was affected, and pre- 
tended to make as light of it as so very important a mis- 
fortune would justify ; and I had the happiness to per- 
ceive that the worthy man took some comfort from my 
supposed* indifference. I conjured him not to let so very 
trivial a thing as the loss of property, which xould be 
repaired, break in on his peace of mind or health, which 
could not ; and observed to him, that we had all of us 
still enough— ^for that my private property (which I pos- 
sessed independent of him, and which a relation left me) 
would amply supply all our necessities. 

" Having thus endeavored to accommodate ray un- 
happy father's feelings to his losses, I had yet to accom- 
modate my own ; and began to revolve in my mind what 
• was likely to ensue from, and what step was most pro- 
per to be taken, in this dreadful change of circum&tao* 
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Ccs. That which lay nearest my heart first occurred ;-*• 
you will readily guess that I mean my love ; to involve 
her I loved more, far more, than my life, in the misfor- 
tunes of my family, was too horrible a consideration to 
be outweighed even by the dread of losing her. I knew 
not what to do, and I thought upon it till I became al- 
most cnfrenzied — In this state I went to her, and unfold- 
ed the whole state of our concerns, together with my 
resolution not to involve her in our ruin ; — when— can 
you believe it? — the lovely giil insisted on making my 
fate indissolubly her's— not, as she said, that she had 
the smallest apprehens on lapse of time or change of cir- 
cumstance could make an alteration in our affection, but 
that she wished to give my mind that repose which I 
might derive from security, This I would by no means 
accede to ; and, for the present, we contented ourselves 
with mutual vows of eternal fidelity, 

" As soon as I thought my father's mind fit for such 
a conversation, I opened to him a plan I had formed of 
coming to India, to advance my fortune* His under- 
standing approved of it, but his heart dissented-; and he 
said, that to part with me would give the finishing stroke 
to 'his misfortunes ; but, as my interest was tolerably 
good, I represented to him the great likelihood I had of 
success ; and at last, with some difficulty, he consented* 

" My next step was to acquaint Miss    with my 
resolution. I purposely pass over a meeting which no 
power of language can describe ?— then how can I ?— 
Oh ! Campbell, the remembrance of it gnaws me like a 
vulture here," (and he put his hand upon his heart, while 
the tears rolled down his cheeks), " and will soon, soon 
bring me to my end. 

14 Not to detain you with vain efforts to describe all 
our feelings, I will confine myself to telling you, that, 
after having made every necessary preparation", and di- 
vided with my much honored parents the little property 
I possessed, I set sail for India, in a state of mind com- 
pared with which the horrors of annihilation would have 
been enviable : the chaos in my thoughts made me insen- 
sible to every object but one ; and I brooded with a sort 
©f stupid, gloomy indulgence, over the portrait of Miss^ 
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-, w*hich hung round my neck, and was my inse- 
parable companion, till the people who seized me* as I 
came ashore plundered me of it, and thereby deprived 
me of the last refuge for comfort I had left. Oh ! mon- 
sters ! barbarians ! had you glutted your savage fury by 
dissevering my limbs, one after another, from my body, 
it would have been mercy, compared with depriving me 
of that little image of her I love i But it is all over, 
and I shall soon sink into the grave, arid never more be 
blessed with the view of those heavenly features, till we 
meet in that region where all tears are wiped away, and 
where, I trust, we shall be joined together for endless 
ages, in eternal, never-fading bliss !" 

^m -:,*■ ^ -A* mm 
LETTER LIU 



v^/n the day succeeding that on which the agent 
*f Hyat Sahib had held the discourse with me, mention- 
ed in my last letter but one, I was again sent for, and 
brought to the same person, who asked me, whether I 
had duly considered of the important effer made me by 
Hyat Sahib, and of the consequences likely to result 
from a refusal ? and he apprised me at the same time, 
that the command of five thousand men wa3 an honor 
which the first Rajahs in the Mysorean dominions would 
grasp at with transport, I told him I was well con- 
vinced of the honor such a command would confer ou 
any man but an Englishman, whose country being the 
object of Hyder's incessant hostility, would make the 
acceptance of it infamy — that although I knew there 
were but too many Englishmen apostates to their coun- 
try, I hoped there were but few to be found in India 
willing to accept of any embluments, however great, or 
any temptations, however specious, to fly from the stand- 
ard of their country, and rally round that of its bitter- 
est enemy — that, for my own part, being of a name ever 
foremost in the ranks of loyalty and patriotism, and of 
4 family that had hitherto detracted nothing from the. 
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honors of that name, such an act of apostacy would be 
peculiarly infamous in me, and I could view it in no 
better light than traitorous and parricidal— -that, inde- 
pendent of all those claims, which were of themselves 
sufficient to deter me, I felt within myself a principle, 
perhaps innate, perhaps inspired by military habit, that 
forbade my acceding-— and, finally, appealed to the good 
sense of Hyat Sahib, whether a man who in such cir- 
cumstances had betrayed his country, and sacrificed her 
interests to his own convenience, was such a person as 
confidence could properly be put in. 

Notwithstanding these, and a thousand other remon- 
strances, which I cannot immediately recollect, but which 
the hazards of my situation suggested, he still continued 
to press me, and used every argument, every persuasion, 
that ingenuity could dictate, or hints of punishment en- 
force, to shake my purpose — but in vain : attachment to 
country and family rose paramount to all other conside- 
rations ; and I gave a peremptory, decisive refusal. 

Circumstanced as I was, it was impossible for me to 
keep an accurate journal of the various incidents that 
passed, or vicissitudes of thought that occurred, during 
the period of my imprisonment. Indeed, I was scarcely 
conscious of the length of my captivity, and could not, 
till I was released, determine exactly how long it had con- 
tinued. You must therefore content yourself to be told 
in general terms, that I was repeatedly urged on the sub- 
ject by fair persuasives ; they then had recourse to me- 
nace j then they withheld the daily pittance allowed for 
my support ; and at length proceeded to coercion, tying 
a rope round my neck, and hoisting me up to a tree. All 
this, however, I bore firmly : if it had any effect, it was 
to confirm me in my resolution, and call in policy to the 
aid of honor's dictates. Every man of feeling or reason 
must allow, that it was better to die, than live a life of 
subjection to tyranny so truly diabolical. 

Mr. Hall and I, thus drove to the brink of extinction, 
yet consoled ourselves with the reflection, that those 
whom most we loved were not sharing our unhappy fate, 
and were fortunately ignorant of our sufferings ; and as 
J enjoyed perfect good health, hope yet lived within mc« 
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There is a spring, an elasticity, in every man's mind, 
of. which the owner is rarely, very rarely conscious, be- 
cause fortunately the occasions seldom occur in which it 
can be brought to the proof ; for, as lassitude is the ne- 
cessary forerunner of refreshment, so is extreme dejec- 
tion to the most vigorous exercise of our fortitude. So 
I found it : as the horrors of my situation thickened 
round me, I felt my spirits increase ; my resolution be- 
came more firm, my hopes more sanguine— I. even began 
to look forward, and form projects for the future : whole 
hours amusement, every day and every night, arose fronv 
the contemplation of my beloved boy ; I in imagination 
traced his growth, directed his rising sentiments, formed 
plans for his future success and prosperity, and indulged 
by anticipation in all the enjoyment which I now trust I 
shall yet have in his ripened manhood. 

Thus we continued for many months, during which no 
alteration whatsoever took place in our treatment or situ- 
ation. We heard a thousand contradictory reports of 
victories gained over the English, and again of some suc- 
cesses on their part : they, however, desisted to press 
.me into their service. The only relief from our suffer- 
ings lay in the resources of our minds, and in our mutu- 
al endeavoufs to please and console one another : the 
circumstances of aggravation were the necessity of daily 
bearing witness to the most barbarous punishments he 
inflicted upon wretched individuals under the semblance 
of justice, and the occasional deprivation of our food, 
either by the fraud of the sepoys who attended us, or 
the caprice or cruelty of their superiors. It is but jus- 
tice, however, to say, that they were not all alike*: some 
overflowed with mercy, charity, and the milk of human 
kindness ; while others, again, were almost as bad men 
as th« sovereigns they served.. We were not allowed the 
use of pen, ink, or paper ; and very seldom could afford 
ourselves the luxury of shaving, or clean linen : nor were 
we at all sheltered from the inclemency of the weather, 
till at length a little room was built for us of mud, which 
being small and damp, rendered our situation worse than 
it was before, 

A a 
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The prisoner -whom I have already mentioned as hav-? 
ing, in the time of the former sovereign, held the first 
office in Bidanore, still continued opposite to me } and he 
and 1 at length began to. understand each other, and 
found means, by looks > signs and gestures, to exchange 
thoughts, and hold an intercourse of sentiments together. 
From the circumstance of his being a native, and better 
skilled in the language than me, he had much better intel- 
ligence than I conld possibly have, and he was always 
eager to convey to me any circumstance or news that- he. 
thought might be agreeable .: some messages also passed 
between us, by means of the seapoys who had alternately 
been his guard and mine— -for our guards were changed 
every week. 

Projects and hopes of a new kind now began to intrude 
themselves on my thoughts ; and I conceived a design, 
which I flattered myself was not entirely impracticable, 
to effect an escape, and even a revolt in the place. A 
variety of circumstances concurred to persuade me, that the 
tyranny of Hyder, and his servant Hyat Sahib, was ab» 
horred, though none dared to give vent to their senti- 
ments. I thought I could observe, that the native pri- 
soner opposite to me was privately beloved, and might, 
from the recollection of his former dignities, have con-, 
siderable influence in the place. Several Arcot sepoys 
and their officers (some of them belonging to my own 
regiment) were also prisoners at large ; and withal I re- 
collected, that difficulties apparently more stupendous 
had been overcome by Englishmen— having often heard 
it asserted, that there was not a prison in the known world 
out of which a British subject had not made his escape. 

Fraught with those conceptions, I attempted to sound 
the officers of the Arcot Sepoys, whether it were not pos- 
sible for us to effect our escape ? So ardent is the flame 
of liberty in all men's breasts, so great is the detestation 
of human nature to slavery, that I perceived a manifest 
willingness in the people about us to join me in an at«* 
tempt to procure our liberty, or bring about a revolt in 
the garrison. My heart beat high with the hope ; and 
I began to flatter myself, that, the day was not far re* 
moved when we should not only bid defiance to our ty» 
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rants, but even make them repent the day on which we 
were cast ashore on their coast. 

Having thus distantly sounded all who I thought were 
likely to concur, upon the practicability of the attempt, 
and found them, as I conceived, disposed to take share iri 
it, it yet remained to consider of the quomodo— and, after 
having formed the general outlines of a plan, to lick it 
into shape* The first of these was a critical considera- 
tion : the second required address and management, and 
was likely to be impeded by the vigilance of the people 
about, who would not fail to remark, and take the alarm, 
from any unusual intercourse or discourse between us ; 
and without a mutual communication of thoughts, and 
full deliberation by all parties concerned, as well as know- 
ledge of the fort and its different gates, nothing could, 
with any prospect of success, be determined— nothing, 
without the most imminent hazard be attempted. I 
therefore held various councils with my own mind, and 
with Mr. Hall, on the subject— -most of which were 
abortive, without at all discouraging us. 

At last I began to think of sounding the Bvdanore pri- 
soner, ci-devant governor of the place ; and determined, 
if possible r to bring him into our consultations, as I had 
before hoped to make him a party in the execution of the 
project : but while I was settling all this much to my 
own satisfaction, an event occurred which extinguished 
all my hopes in that way— of which you shall have aa 
account in my next letter* 
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hither the plan which I mentioned in 
my last was discovered or not, or from what other mo- 
tive it arose, I have not to this day been able to decide ; 
but so it was, that while my sanguine mind was overflow- 
ing with the hope of carrying my project for an escape 
into effect, Mr. Hall and I were one day unexpectedly 
loaded with irons, and fastened together, leg by leg, by 
one bolt. This, as nearly as I can compute, was four or 
live months before my release. Of all the circumstan- 
ces of my life, it has made the strongest impression up- 
on my mind.: it unexpectedly and suddenly broke down 

, the most pleasing fabric my imagination had ever built. 
The surprise occasioned by the appearance of the irons, 
and the precautionary manner in which it was underta- 
ken, was indeed great : still more was I surprised to ob- 
serve, that the person who was employed to see this put 
in execution, manifested unusual emotions, seemed much 
affected, and even shed tears as he looked on : and while 
the suddenness and cautionary mode of doing it convin- 

* ced me that some resistance on our part was apprehend- 
ed, the sorrow which the. officer who superintended it 
disclosed, portended in my mind a fatalj or at least a very 
serious issue. 

Unfortunately, poor Mr. Hall had for some time been 
afflicted with a return of his dreadful disorder, the dysen- 
tery ; and our being shackled together increased an un- 
conquerable mortification of feelings which we had before 
undergone^ from a delicacy of nature that would have 
done honor to the most modest virgin, be her sensibility 
ever so extreme— .And here, my dear Frederick! X 
cannot let slip this opportunity of remarking to you, that 
the man, as well as the woman, who would render him- 
self amiable in the eyes of his fellow-creatures, should 
cultivate delicacy and modesty, as the most captivating 
*>f all the moral virtues : from them, heroism derives; 
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additional lustre— wit, ten-fold force— religion tnd mo- 
rality, the charms of persuasion— and every personal ac- 
tion of the man, irreistible dignity and winning grace* 
from this unlucky event, I received a temporary depres- 
sion ; and the rapidly increasing illness of poor Hall, 
rendered my situation more than ever calamitous ; when, 
again, my spirits, eagerly prone to grasp at every thing 
that gave a mometary hope of sfuppojt, were a little re- 
cruited by confused rumors of the English army having 
made a descent on the Malabar coast : and so powerful 
is the influence of mind on the animal system, that Mr. 
Hall enjoyed from the report a momentary alleviation of 
his malady ; but, having no medical' assistance, nor even 
sufficient sustenance to further the favorable operations of 
nature, he relapsed again ; the disease fell upon him with 
redoubled fury : a very scanty portion of boiled rice, 
with a more scanty morsel of stinking salt fish or putrid 
flesh, was a very inadequate support forme, who, though 
emaciated, was in health— and very improper medicine 
for a person laboring under a malady such as Mr. Hall's, 
which required comfort, good medical skill, and delicate 
nutritious food. The tea which Hyat Sahib had giveri 
me was expended ; and we were not allowed to be shav- 
ed from the hour, we were put in irons, an indulgence of 
that kind being forbidden by the barbarous rules of the 
prison : and, to refine upon our tortures sleep* " the balm 
of hurt minds," was not allowed us uninterrupted ; for, 
in conformity to another regulation, we were disturbed 
every half hour by a noise something resembling a watch- 
man's rattle, and a fellow who, -striking every part of 
our irons With a kind of hammer, and examining them 
lest they should he cut, broke in upon that kind restora- 
tive, and awoke our souls to fresh horrors* 

As it must be much more naturally matter of asto- 
nishment that any bodily strength could support itself 
under such complicated calamities, than that infirmity 
should sink beneath them, you will be rather grieved 
than surprised to hear that poor Mr. Hall was now ap* 
proaching to his end with hourly accelerated steps. Eve- 
ry application that I made in his favor was refused, or 

A a % 
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rather treated with cruel neglect and contemptuous si- 
lence ; and I foresaw, with inexpressible anguish and in- 
dignation, that the barbarians would not abate him in 
his last minutes one jot of mieery, and that my most 
amiable friend was fated to expire under every attend- 
ant horror that mere, sublunary circumstances could 
create. But that pity which the mighty, the powerful 
and enlightened denied, natural benevolence operating 
upon an uninformed mind, and scanty means afforded usv 
Hyat Sahib, the powerful, the wealthy, the governor of 
a great opulent province, refused to an expiring fellow- 
creature a little cheap relief— while a poor sepoy taxed 
his little means to supply it : one who guarded us, of 
his own accord, at hazard of imminent punishment, 
purchased us a lamp and a little oil, which We burned 
for the few last nights. 

Philosophers and divines have declaimed upon the ad- 
vantages of a well spent life, as felt in articulo mortis; 
and their efforts have had, I hope, some effect upon the 
lives of many. To witness one example such as Mr. 
Hall held forth, would be worth volumes of precepts on 
this subject. The unfeigned resignation with which he 
met his dissolution, and the majestic fortitude with 
which he looked in the face the various circumstances of 
horror that surrounded ♦him, rendered him the most dig- 
nified object I ever beheld or conceived, and the moat 
glorious instance of conscious virtue triumphing over 
the terrors of death, and the cunning barbarity of man- 
kind. Were the progress of virtue attended with pain, 
and the practice of vice "with pleasure, the adoption of 
the former would be amply repaid by its soothings in 
the dreadful moment, even if it were to accompany us 
no further. About a quarter of an hour before he died, 
Mr. Hall broached a most tender subject of conversa- 
tion, which he followed up with a series of observations* 
so truly refined, so exquisitely turned, so delicate and 
so pathetic, that it seemed almost the language of in- 
spiration, as if, in proportion to the decay of the body, 
intellect increased) and- the dying man had hecome all 
mind. Such a conversation I never remembered to have 
heard, or heard of. Its effects upon me were wande** 
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ful ; for, though the combination of melancholy circum- 
stances attending my now critical situation had almost 
raised my mind to frenzy, the salutary influence of his 
words and example controled the excesses of my sensa- 
tions ; and I met the afflicting moment of his departure 
with a degree of tranquility, which, though not to be 
compared to his, has on reflection appeared to me astonish- 
ing. This conversation continued to the very instant 
of his death ; during which time he held my hand clasp- 
ed in his, frequently enforcing his kind expressions to 
me with a squeeze— while my sorrow, taking its most 
easy channel, bedewed my face with tears. As he pro- 
ceeded, my voice was choaked with my feelings ; and I 
attempted once or twice in vain to speak. His hand 
grew cold : he said his lower limbs were all lifeless, and 
that he felt death coming over him with slow creeping 
steps— He again moralized, thanking God with pathetic 
fervor for his great mercy in leaving him his intellects 
unclouded, and the organ of communication (the tongue) 
urienfeebled, that, to the last, he might solace his friend 
and fellow-sufferer—" Ah I Campbell !" continued he, 
" to what a 'series of miseries am I bow leaving you ! 
death in such circumstances is a blessing— I view mine ( 
as such ; and should think it more so, if it contributed, 
by awakening those people to a sense of their cruelty, 
to soften their rigor to you : but cruelty like their's is 
systematic, and stoops not to the control of the feelingr. 
Could I hope that you would yet escape from their 
clutches, and that you would once more press your family 
to your bosom, the thought would brighten still the mo- 
ment of our separation : and, oh ! my friend I cculd I 
still further hope that you would one day see my belo\ed 
and honored parents^ and tell them of my death without 
wringing their hearts with its horrid circumstances, offer 
them my last duties, and tell how I revered them— If, 
too, you cojald see my , and tell her how far, far 

Taiore dear than 1" Here he turned his eyes toward 

the lamp, then faintly on me— made a convulsive effort 
to squeeze my hand— cried out, $* Campbell ! oh, Camp- 
bell I the lamp is going out 1" and expired without a 
grcrao* 
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The recital of this afflicting event has called up t* 
my fancy so lively a picture of the scene as it passed 
with all its horrors— horrors which outstrip all efforts of 
description v and baffle all power of language— that my 
feelings are in part renewed, and I find myself incapable 
of proceeding further at present. 



LsrtEM lit* 
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oh some time I was lost in grief for the 
death of Mr. Hall. Though I had long expected it, 
and might consequently be supposed to have wasted 
great part of my sorrow in anticipation ; yet, having on- 
ly considered and felt the point before his death merely 
as it respected him and his misfortunes, a great portion 
of the calamity yet remained unconceived : and, now 
that he was dead, I began for the first time to consider 
and feel the subject as it concerned myself. Reflection 
told me, that he was happily relieved from woe, and in 
a state of bliss— 

" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps weff: 
04 , jj j. stec j nor poison, 

" Malice domestic, foreign levy— nothing 
«' Can touch him further!" 

But I still remained a prey to perhaps new barbarities, 
without hope of relief from the old. No partner to 
share, no social converse to alleviate, no friend to con- 
sole me under my afflictions, I looked at the body of my 
friend with envy, and lamented that death had not af- 
forded me, too, a shelter from the cruelties which fate 
seemed determined to heap upon rae.t 

It h impossible for me to express to you the agonies 
of mind 1 underwent during the rest of the night. In 
the morning a report was made the commandant, of the 
death of Mr. HalL; and in about an hour after, he pas- 
sed me by, but kept his face purposely turned, away 
N from me to the other side* I patiently waited for t&c 
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Temoval of tke dead body till the evening, when I de- 
sired the Sepoys who guarded me to apply for its being 
Ternoved. They returned, and told me that they could 
get no answer respecting it. Night came en, but there 
"^was no appearance of an intention to unfetter me from 
the corpse. The commandant was sitting in his court, 
administering, in the manner I have before described, 
justice I I called out to him myself with all my might, 
but could get no answer from him. Nothing could 
equal my rage and constertfation ; for, exclusive of the 
painful idea of being shackled to the dead body of a 
friend I loved, another circumstance contributed to make 
it a serious subject of horror* In those climates the 
weather is so intensely hot, that putrefaction almost in- 
stantly succeeds death, and meat that is killed in the 
morning, and kept in the shade, will be unfit for dres- 
sing at night. In a subject, then, on which putrefac- 
tion had made advances even before death, and which 
remained exposed to the open air, the process must have 
been much more rapid. So far, however, from com- 
passionating my situation, or indulging me by a removal 
of the body, their barbarity suggested to them to make 
it an instrument of punishment ; and they pertinaciously 
adhered to the most mortifying silence and disregard of 
my complaints. For several days and nights it remain- 
ed attached to me by the irons. I grew almost distract- 
ed— -wished for the means of putting an end to my* mi- 
series by" death, and could not move without witnessing 
some new stage of putrescence it attained, or breathe 
without inhaling the putrid effluvia that arose from it- 
while myriads of flies and loathsome insects rested on it, 
the former of whfch every now and then visited me, 
crawling over my face and bands, and lighting in hun- 
dreds on my victuals. I never look back at this crisis 
without confusion, horror, and even astonishment ; and, 
were it not connected with a chain of events preceding 
and subsequent to it, too well known by respectable peo- 
ple to be doubted, and too much interwoven with a part 
cf the history of the last war in India to admit of a 
doubt, I should not only be afraid tfi tell, but absolute- 
. Jy doubt myself whether the whole was not the illusion 
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of a dream, rather than credit the possibility of my en* 
during such unheard of hardships without the loss of 
life or deprivation of senses. 

At last, when the body had reached that shocking 
loathsome state of putrefaction which threatened that 
further delay would render removal abominable, if not 
impossible, the monsters agreed to take it away from 
me— and I was so far relieved ; but the mortification 
and injury I underwent from it, joined to the agitation 
of the preceding week, made a visible inroad on my 
health. I totally lost my spirits ; my appetite entirely 
forsook me : my long-nourished hopes tied ; and I looked 
forward to death as the only desirable- event that was 
within the verge of likelihood or possibility. 

One day, my opposite friend (the native prisoner) gave 
me a look of the most interesting and encouraging land ; 
and I perceived a more than usual bustle in the citadel, 
while the sepoys informed me that they were ordered on 
immediate service, and that some events of great impor- 
tance had taken place*. From this feeble gleam, my 
mind, naturally active, though depressed by circumstan- 
ces of unusual weight, again took fire, and hope bright- 
ened with a kind of gloomy light the prospect before 
me : I revolved a thousand things* and drew from them 
a thousand surmises ; but all as yet was only conjecture 
with roe. In a day or two, the bustle increased to a 
high pitch, accompanied with marks of consternation : 
the whole of the troops in tbfc citadel were ordered to 
march ; and the commandant, and a man with a ham- 
mer and instruments, came to take off my irons* 

While they were at work taking off my irons, I per- 
ceived they were taking off those of the native prisoner 
opposite to me also. He went away under a guard : 
we looked at each other complacently, nodded and smil- 
ed, as who should say, " we hope to see one another in 
happier times not far distant." But, alas t vain are hu- 
man hopes, and short and dark is the extent of our ut- 
most foresight ! This unhappy man, without commit- 
ting any sort of offence to merit it, but in comformity 
to the damnable, 'barbarous policy of those countries, 
was, by the Jemadar's orders, taken forth, and his throat 
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cat ! This the Jemadar himself afterwards acknowledg- 
ed to me— and, what was still more abominable if possi- 
ble, undertook to justify the proceeding upon the prin- 
ciples of reason, sound sense, and precedent of Asiatic 
policy. - / 

In order to elucidate the whole of this business, it is 
necessary for me to recur to events which happened an* 
tecedent to this time, but of which, by reason of my 
situation, I was then entirely ignorant ; and as they in- 
volve, not only the grounds of my subsequent escape 
and proceedings, but a considerable portion o£ historical 
fact, and some of the material interests of the East In- 
dia Company, I will be the more particularly careful in 
relating them, and desire from you a proportionate share 
of attention-— But their importance entitle them to a 
separate letter; therefore conclude with assuring you t 
&c, Sec. 

JtiyBEa Alli Khawk, late Nabob of My- 
sore, and father to the present Tippo Sahib Sultain, was 
as extraordinary a man, and perhaps possessed as great 
natural talents, as any recorded in the page of history. 
Born and bred up in the lowest ranks of an unenlighted 
and ignorant people, and to the last day of hU life per- 
fectly illiterate, he not only emerged from his native ob- 
scurity by the vigor of his mind and body, but became 
an object of terror and admiration to surrounding po- 
tentates. Early initiated in the habits and inured to the 
toils of a military life, he rose, by the gradual steps of 
promotion, to a rank which afforded an opportunity of 
displaying his capacity and prowess : he soon obtained 
the command of that army in which he had once served 
as a common soldier, and immediately demonstrated that 
the sublimity of his mind was formed to keep pace witl* 
bis extraordinary elevation* 
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The Marhattas, the most formidable people in Hither I 
India, bordered on the MysOrean dominions, and kept J 
their neighbors, by frequent hostilities, in a continual 
state of awe— making incursions on their territories, and 
taking possession, by force of arms, of large portions 
of their country : but no sooner had Hyder got the com- 
mand of the armies of his country, than he drove back 
the Marhattas from the Mysorean dominions, which he 
extended by considerable acquisitions from the Marhatta 
frontiers ; and followed up his conquests with such suc- 
cessful ardor, that he compelled that warlike nation to 
respect his countrymen as their equals, if not superiors, 
in military achievement. Thus, while he ingratiated 
himself with his sovereign and fellow-citiaens by his wis- 
dom, he acquired the admiration of the soldiery by his 
personal address and valor ; and at the same time, by the 
severity of his discipline, and the occasional austerity of 
his deportment, maintained an awe over them, which 
strengthened his authority without diminishing their af- 
fection. 

Hyder was therefore now arrived at that point of ele- 
vation, beyond which no exertion of mental capacity, if 
governed by virtue or integrity, could raise him — So far 
he owed all to genius : but his towering ambition look- 
ed higher ; and unrestrained by any principle of religi- 
on or morality, he determined to accomplish, at any rate, 
that which he knew nothing but crime could accomplish. 
With wicked deliberation, he looked forward in the 
womb of time, and with unparalleled policy arranged the 
whole system upon which he was to act, when that or- 
der of things his penetrating and intuitive genius ena- 
bled him to see would naturally arise from each other, 
should afford him a proper opportunity. Although he 
was utterly ignorant of books, and of course could de- 
rive little benefit from the examples of the great and am- 
bitious men recorded in history, yet, drawing upon the 
infinite resources of his own mind for information, he 
adopted the very same mlans of furthering his views ; 
and foreseeing, that, with an immense army devoted to 
his interests, few things would be unattainable, he ap* 
plied himself diligently to model and form that of the 
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"King of Mysore to the greatest perfection in discipline, 
and to render it attached to his person, and subservient 
to his views, by a skillful mixture of severity and relax- 
ation, toil and reward, danger and applause, which none 
but a master-hand like his was capable of exactly com- 
pounding. 

The death of his sovereign the King of Mysore at 
length afforded him the opportunity to which he had so 
long, and with so prophetic an eye, looked forward— and 
gave him ample room for self gratulation on the score 
of his sagacity and prudence. 

The heir in succession to the throne being then an 
infant, the politic Hyder, setting aside all claims of the 
kindred of the young prince, took upon himself the 
guardianship— under the title of Regent assumed the 
supreme authority— and, though too well aware of ths 
inviolable attachment of the people to their lawful mo- 
narch to put him directly to death, usurped the throne, 
and consigned him to imprisonment in Seringapatam, the 
capital of the Mysorean dominions. 

Having thus, by his talents, acquired the possession 
of the throne, he gave a large range to the sublimity 
of his views, and soon displayed the exhaustless resour- 
ces of his mind in the new office of Governor and Legis- 
lator—forming such vast well-ordered military establish- 
ments, and such judicious and salutary civil institutions, 
as made him blaze forth at once the terror of his neigh- 
bors, and rendered him, in the sequel, the most power- 
ful and formidable potentate in the Hither Peninsula. 
In carrying on those, his deficiency in letters was sup- 
plied by his vigilance and sagacity, sharpened by suspi- 
cion : three secretaries executed al} his orders in sepa- 
rate apartments : and if, on comparison, they were found 
to differ, he wljo committed the error received. sentence 
of death. His natural cruelty made him take the exe- 
cution of their sentence upon himself not unfrequently ; 
to slice off a head with his own hand, or see it done by 
others, was a luxurious recreation to the sanguinary 
Hyder. 

The natural sagacity of this great man suggested, that 
in order to accomplish the extensive objects which hta 

Bb 
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active and ambitious temper held up to his iroagum'w*, l 
the introduction of the most perfect military discipline j 
was above all other things necessary ; and his judgment 1 
informed him that the European was the best. He there- 
fore held out the most tempting allurements to military 
adventurers, and particularly to those, whether black or 
white, who had been trained in the service of the English 
East India company : he sent emissaries, for the purpose, 
to all parts of India, with instructions to offer great re- 
wards ; and carried this design so far, that whenever ac* 
cident or war threw persons of that description into bis 
hands, he never failed to detain- them', and, if they re- 
fused to enter into his service, treat them with the most 
unpardonabje rigor and barbarity ; and by these means 
brought his, army to a state of perfection till then un- 
known to a black power* He did not stop there, but 
determined to establish a navy— by large offers allure! 
many ship-carpenters and artiaans from Bombay— -made 
no inconsiderable progress in constructing dock-yards, 
and had actually equipped some ships of the line, besides 
frigates, fitted to encounter European seas. Indeed, he 
seemed to have carried his views of conquest even to the 
Polar regions ; for it is a fact, that he directed his peo- 
ple, in constructing those vessels, to fit them for encoun- 
tering seas of ice, or, as he called it, the thick water. 

To a man of such ardent ambition and deep penetra- 
tion, the vast power which the English East India com- 
pany had acquired, and were daily acquiring, in the East, 
could not fail to be an object of jealousy. He conceiv- 
ed a deadly and implacable animosity to the British Na- 
tion, which influenced his whole succeeding life, ended 
only with his death, and was then transmitted to his son 
Tippoo Sahib, with the exaction of a solemn oath, ever 
to retain those sentiments. 

A coincidence of circumstances, which has seldom oc- 
curred in the fortunes of men, tended, at a lucky crisis, 
to further the bold projects of Hyder,; and neither for- 
tune, though extremely propitious to him, nor his own, 
unbounded talents and energetic spirit, favored the ex- 
ecution of them, more than the bungling politics, the ludic* 
rous ambition, and the consequent unjustifiable proceed* 
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rags, of one of our Presidencies in India— I mean Bora- 
bay* Fortunately, the wisdom and moderation of our 
East India councils at this day, vindicate the wounded 
character of the British nation, and justify me in the re- 
marks I make* 

An ambitious and profligate chief of the Marhatta 
Tribes-— his name Raganaut Row—had been deposed by 
the' wise men of his country, for having murdered his 
nephew, in order to usurp the throne of Setterah. He 
fled to Bombay, and by specious promises and other means 
prevailed on that Presidency to afford him an asylum, 
and finally to take up arms in his defence, against the 
united Marhatta States, who at the very time were able 
to raise an army of three hundred thousand fighting men. 
Hostilities were first commenced by the English ; and by 
them peace was first proposed* The treaty of Poonahr 
was made, by which it was provided that Raganaut Row 
would quit Bombay ; and by the English the previsions 
of that treaty was broken— for, in direct violation of it- 
Raganaut was kept at Bombay* This breach of the 
treaty led to another.; for this crafty and unprincipled 
chief made use of it with such address as to persuade 
that Presidency to attack the Marhattas again:-— by 
magnifying the power of his party among his country- 
men, he prevailed upon them once more to assert his 
rights ; and the Presidency of Calcutta, I am afraid, 
were induced to join that of Bombay in the plan. 

It happened unfortunately, that at this time the Presi- 
dency of Bombay was composed of persons the most un- 
qualified, probably? that could be found in any communis 
ty for offices of such importance* One, particularly, was 
allowed, by the almost unanimous consent of those who 
knew his private or public character, to be ignorant, not 
only of the first principles of government, but of the 
ordinary knowledge requisite for a gentleman ; and for 
situations of moment he was peculiarly disqualified by a 
fondness for minutiae, to which he paid more attention 
than to matters of greater consequence. A temper and 
intellect of this- kind were rendered still more incapable 
of the enlarged views of any Representative of a great na- 
tion in a distant colony should possess, by a mercantile 
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education and habits, which harrowed even his circum- 
scribed mind, and left him not a sentiment, not an idea, 
that was not merely commercial. The administration 
of such men was exactly what might ljave been expected ; 
and, instead of asserting the dignity of Great Britain, 
or promoting the advantage of their employers— narrow 
policy, selfish views, and efforts arising from mistaken 
notions of conquest, made the whole tissue of their con- 
duct in India, 

Blinded by the plausible insinuations of Raganaut, 
and stimulated, as I have already observed, by a lust for 
conquest, which would have been unjustifiable even in an 
hereditary despot, but which were peculiarly vicious and 
ridiculous in a body of merchants who were themselves 
subjects, the Bast India company's servants again deter- 
mined to support, by force of arms, that most atrocious 
liiU'derer : and with the contemptibly inadequate force 
of four thousand men, encumbered with an unwieldy 
train <A baggage and servants for the accommodation of 
fimkfn voluptuous officers, and led by two doughty compt- 
ing-house champions (Carnac and Mostyn), with colonel 
Egcrton as military assistant rather than commander, 
they set out, to encounter the whole torrent of the Mar- 
hatta force, and conduct Raganaut to Poonah. 

Had Raganaut advanced at the head of his own parti- 
zans only, the chiefs of the Marhatta Nation might pos- 
sibly have taken different sides of the question, and left 
between them a breach for his arms or intrigues to make 
an entraace fatal to the general cause of the country; 
but the assaults of a foreign army— an army of interests 
ed peculating strangers, as the company's troops then 
were— an army of avowed natural enemies, professing a 
different religion, entertaining different political princi- 
ples, and formed by nature of a different complexion- 
roused and united them in one common cause, and com* 
pressed discordant interests, which had been for time 
immemorial at irreconcilable variance, into one compact 
body of resistance, which, as it became more firm from 
the strokes of hostility, could not, in the nature of 
things, be subdued ; in the same manner as the unjusti- 
fiable confederacy of kings against France lately . united 
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all the conflicting parties of that country— converted 
twenty-seven millions of people, male and female, into 
one compact armed force— rendered them not only invin- 
cible at home, but terrible abroad-~-and finally, has en- 
abled them to bestride, Colossus like, the univene. 



LETTER LVl. 






X. he approach of the British troops with Raga- 
naut caused great alarm at Poonah ; and the ministers 
there sent to offer terms, which were contemptuously 
rejected. They then determined to save, by prowess r 
those rights which they could not preserve by justice or 
negotiation — and took the field with such great force, 
that their menacing enemies found it expedient to con- 
sider of a retreat. The faithful Raganaut, finding his 
plans baffled, sent privately to Scindiah, the Marhatta 
chief, proposing to him to attack the English, and pro- 
mising in that case to join him with his part of the ar- 
my : his perfidy, however, being discovered, the English 
commanders began to retreat, carrying hfm along with 
them. They were, however, surrounded, and reduced 
to make the most abject concessions— offering a carte- 
blanche to Scindiah as the price of a retreat : but that 
august chief nobly disdained to take advantage of their 
situation, and contented himself with terms which jus- 
tice should have exacted from them, even if necessity 
bad not compelled their acceptance. The restoration of 
Salsette, and of the other conquests made by the com- 
pany's troops during the preceding hostilities, and the 
delivery of Raganaut's person into the hands of the 
.Marhattas, were among the provisions. Raganaut was 
delivered up : two hostages were taken for the remaining 
fart of the treaty ; and the harrassed remains of the 
English army were permitted to return to Bombay. 

Raganaut having found means to escape, reached Su- 
raf j and the company's chiefs refuseil to comply with 

fib 2 
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the provisions of the treaty: notwithstanding which, 
the noble Marhatta dismissed the hostages, and prepared 
for a more manly revenge than that which could be 
•wreaked on two defenceless individuals. General God- 
dart, who had been sent with an army from Bengal, 
was commissioned to negociate for a pacification : but 
Scindiah making the delivery of Raganaut into his hands 
an indispensable preliminary, the negociation was bro- 
ken off, and both parties determined to refer the contro- 
versy to the decision of the sword. 

Every thing seemed to conspire to chastise the rash- 
ness and folly of our Indian councils. The difficulties 
in which our American contest had involved the nation, 
were reported with exaggeration in India, and gave ad- 
ditional firmness tcv ou» enemies in that quarter. The 
restless and intriguing spirit of the court of Versailles 
found its way with Monsieur St. Lubin to the shores of 
Indcstan, and so powerfully worked upon the mind of 
Hydcr, that he entered into a treaty with France against 
England) and brought the strength of both into the most 
fo midable combination that ever was made in that coun- 
try, to root out the power of Great Britain from the 
liast. 

Thus, by the depraved politics of the councils of a 
petty settlement, were the important interests of Great 
Britain in India, and the lives and properties of all its 
servants in that quarter, at once exposed to the fury of 
three formidable hostile powers — the Marhattas, Hyder 

.a.d the French. % 

1 wiU not entangle my narrative with a detail of the 
v uncus military operations which arose from this confe- 
ueracy : they were in general disastrous to the English, 
vhcjae power there was preserved from utter annihilation 
Ly the energetic councils of Mr. Hastings, the ■unexaxn- 
\Ui courage of our troops, and the unparalleled abilities 
;utd gallantry of the veteran Sir Eyre Coote* That part 
which applies to my present narrative, is the only part 
] think it necessary to detail; but I wish you to inform 
yourself of all cf them fully, by an attentive perusal of 
the d life re ut histories of the war. ^ 

iu cid«Ji to relieve the Gamatic/ which was suffering 
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under the' ravages of a formidable victorious army, who 
had hot only cut off a great part of our forces on that 
coast, but affronted our army even at the walls of Fort 
St. George, descents upon the coasts of Malabar were 
planned, in order to make a diversion : and General Ma- 
thews, in January 1783, landed with a small army under 
his command, at a place called Rajamondroog— took 
Onore, and several forts: and being joined by other 
troops, which, under the command of Colonel Humbert- 
son, had done considerable service to the southward, and 
were now commanded by Colonel Macleod,, marched from 
Cundapore, with an army consisting of twelve hundred 
Europeans and eight battalions of Sepoys, towards Hus- 
saingurry Ghaut, a pass that leads over these immense 
mountains which divide the peni»%ula, running north and 
south from Persia to Cape Comorin. After surmounting 
obstacles that would have discouraged a less enterprising 
commander, and for which I refer you to his own letter, 
inclosed hereafter,* he mounted the Ghaut, carrying eve- 
ry thing before him with the £xed bayonet ; and reached 
within a short march of Hydernagur, the place where I 
was confined* Those operations were undoubtedly much 
facilitated by the- death of Hyder Alii, which happened 
while I was in prison, and which drew the attention of 
Tippoo Sahib to affairs of more immediate importance 
than the defence of the Malabar forts. 

I have thus digressed from the straight path of my 
narrative, in order to explain to you the occasion of the 
extraordinary revolution that so suddenly took place in 
the fort, which I stated to you in my last letter, but one 
—You will therefore look back to the conclusion of that 
letter, from whence I again take up my narrative. 

I was utterly at a loss to conjecture what this so sud- 
den resolution to release me and my opposite fellow-pri- 
soner meant. I endeavoured to get some explanation of 
it from the persons about me ; but all I could at the time 
collect was, that the Jemadar had directed me to be taken 
out of irons, and ordered me to appear before him. I 
walked out of the citadel with two or three men who had 
got charge of me : it was a delightful afternoon j and my 

* See Appendix. 
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sensations on once more visiting the open air— at again 
▼tewing the vast expanse of the firmament above, and 
the profusion of beauties with which- nature embellished 
the earth beneath— were too blissful, too sublime for 
description. My heart beat with involuntary transports 
of gratitude to that Being from which all sprung ; and I 
felt that man is, in his nature, even without the inter- 
vention of his reason, a being of devotion. For an 
hour of such delight as I then experienced, a year of 
imprisonment was, I thought, hardly too dear a price. 
Those exquisite sensations insensibly led my heart to the 
most flattering presages ; the animal spirit appeared to 
have, in correspondence with the body, shaken off a load 
of chains ; and as I walked along, I seemed to tread on 
air. • 

As we proceeded forward, we found, at some distance 
"from the fort, an open dooly, into which the guards for- 
cibly crammed me ; and I was carried off, still attended 
by the same men. As we went along, they gave me to 
understand that Hyat Sahib, the Jemadar, was at a place 
ten or a dozen miles distant from Bidanore. I thought it 
within myself a most extraordinary circumstance, and 
was at a loss to conjecture for what purpose he required 
my presence there. Perhaps, thought I, it is to deliver 
me personally into the hands of Tippoo— perhaps to send 
me to Seringapatam. Suspence whetted my curiosity ; 
and impatience to know my fate, set my mind afloat up- 
on a wide sea of conjecture. Still, however, my senses 
acknowledged a degree of pleasure indescribable-— I inhal- 
ed the fresh air with greediness, and, as I snuffed itnn, 
•said to myself, " Well, well— at the worst, this will 
enliven my spirits, and lay up a new stock of health, and 
vigor, to enable me to endure with manhood whatever 
other sufferings the barbarians, into whose hands X have 
fallen, may hive in store for roe." 

When we had got about a mile from the fort, w?e 
•met a person attended by three others, all on horseback. 
He was a man of considerable rank in that country, and 
I recollected to have seen him at the Jemadar's J>urbar, 
where he had manifested a favorable disposition towards 
me, looking always graciously, aad nodding to me, 
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which, considering my circumstances and his, was not a 
little extraordinary. The moment he recognized me, he 
leaped from his horse, apparently in great agitation : 
then turning to the guards, ordered them to leave me im- 
mediately—saying at the same time that he would be 
answerable for the consequences. They seemed at first 
to hesitate whether they would obey him or not ; but on 
his shaking at them his sword, which was all along drawn 
in his hand, and smeared with blood, and repeating his 
orders a second time in a firm and decisive tone of voice 
and manner, they all ran off. 

As seon as we were alone, he revealed to me, that he 
had all along known who I was— <-had most heartily piti- 
ed my sufferings, and privately entertained the most anxi- 
ous wishes to serve me, but could not venture to inter- 
fere— .the least jealousy, when once awakened, being there 
always followed up by summary vengeance. He then 
mentioned his name, informing me that he was the sou 
of a Nabob near Vellore, whose dominions had been 
wrested from him by force, and .united to the Garnatic ; 
that his family had received great favors from my father, 
in return for which he felt himself bound to do me every 
service in his power ; but that, having been, after the 
misfortunes which befel his father, taken into the service 
of Hyder, and holding then a place of consequence un- 
der him, he was disqualified from demonstrating his gra- 
titude and esteem in the way he wished ; he added, he had 
just come from the summit of the Ghauts, where he left 
the English army posted, after their having beat the Cir- 
car troops, and carried all the strong works which had 
been erected for the defence of the passes, and were 
deemed from their situation impregnable ; that the Jema- 
dar, Hyat Sahib, had gone there to encourage the troops, 
and animate them to one grand effort of resistance, and 
would remain there till the succeeding day — Here he 
stopped, and seemed much agitated ; but recovering him- 
self soon, said, in a solemn and alarming manner, " This 
day I heard Hyat Sahib give orders to bring you before 
him, in order that he might satiate his revenge by your 
death I How happy am X in having an opportunity to 
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rescue you ! I will carry you bask with me, therefore, 
to Bidanore, and place you in a state of security with my 
family." 
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»uch unprecedented generosity affected me Ben* 
sibly. To run such a hazard as he must have incurred* 
merely from a principle of gratitude for service* so re- 
mote in both time and person, was more than we could 
hope to find even among Englishmen^ who boast of their 
superior justice and generosity—- but in a native of In- 
dostan, where the tide of human feeling runs rather low, 
was astonishing. As well as ray limited knowledge of 
the language of the country enabled me, I endeavored 
totmake him a suitable acknowledgement: in such ft 
csltise, dullness must have become eloquent : and I la- 
mented that my deficiency in the language prevented 
my giving vent to the extreme fullness of my heart* 
He seemed, however, to be satisfied with my meaning; 
and I was just on the point of returning with him to 
Hyd«rriagur, when we were suddenly startled by the 
Jemadar's music, which was scon afterwards succeeded 
by the appearance of his guards advancing towards us 
at some distance. He seemed confounded and alarmed 
•— lamented, in warm terms, his incapacity to serve me 
—-and, pointed to a path which wound through a wood 
that lay on either side of the road, directed me to strike 
into it immediately, saying, that by following that route, 
I should certainly fall in with the British army. He 
then rode away, and I followed his advice, and proceed- 
ed for some time through the wood without interruption; 
for, though I did not implicitly believe the assertion 
that Hyat Sahib meant to have cut me off, I deemed it 
prudent to avail myself of the opportunity which offered 
to effect my escape, apprehending a worse fate than 
death, namely, being sent prisoner to Seringapatam. 
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Finding myself fairly extricated, I began to examine 
my situation, and to reflect on the different conversa- 
tions which had passed between Hyat Sahib and me, and 
on bis conduct previous to my being put in irons. I re- 
collected the information I had from time to time re- 
ceived, touching the Jemadar's disposition, Hyder's 
death, Tippoo Sahib's character and avowed hatred of 
Hyat, and the nature of the inhabitants. I moreover 
took into consideration, that my strength was impaired, 
and my constitution undermined ; and that my prospects 
in India, in point of fame or emolument, could only be 
promoted by some extraordinary exertion, or some ha- 
zardous enterprise. The result of the whole was a de- 
termination on my part to return back to the fort, and 
venture an attempt to persuade the Jemadar to offer pro- 
posals for an accommodation to General Mathews, and to 
make me the instrument of his negotiation. 

In pursuance of this determination, I returned ; and 
about six o'clock in the evening re-entered the fort, and 
proceeded to the palace of the Jemadar, where, desiring 
an audience, I was admitted. At the very first sight of him, 
I could perceive in his appearance all the mortification of 
falling power. He received me with a gloomy counte- 
nance, in which there was more of thoughtful sadness 
than of vindictive fury. After a minute's silence, how- 
ever, he said to me, " Well, Sir ! you have heard, I sup- 
pose, that the English army are in possession of the 
Ghauts, and doubtless know that the customs of this 
country authorise my proceeding against you with the 
utmost rigor." Here he paused for a few moments— ^ 
then proceeded thus: "Nevertheless, in consideration 
of your family— -in consideration of the regard I have 
for a long time conceived for you, from observing your 
conduct a and strict adherence to truth in answering all 
my questions, and still more on account of the suffering 
-which you have sustained with fortitude, I will allow you 
to escape : haste you, then, away— fly from this fort dw 
rectly— Begone I" Then waving his hand as a signal for 
me to depart} averted his face from me and looked apo» 
ther way, 
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I thought that this was a very favorable opportunity 
for my intended purpose, and entreated him to hear me 
while I said a few words of perhaps more moment to him 
than to myself. He again turned towards me ; and nod- 
ding assent) while his eye bespoke impatient curiosity, I 
proceeded—- And first) I expressed in the strongest terras 
I was able, the high sense I entertained of the favor- 
able reception I met with when I first came to the fort j 
assuring him, that I should never forget the kind- 
ness he shewed me on that occasion, and that in my con- 
science I imputed all the sufferings I had undergone 
wholly to orders which he had been obliged to execute, 
and not to any want of humanity in himself. Here I 
perceived the clouds which had overspread his counte- 
nance begin gradually to disperse, and with the greater 
confidence proceeded to say, that if he would condescend 
to give me a patient hearing, and not take my boldness 
amiss, I would venture to intrude upon him with my ad- 
vice. At this he stared at me with a look of surprise- 
paused— then said, that he authorised me to speak what- 
ever I pleased— continuing, in a tone of gentle melan- 
choly, " But of what use can your advice be to me now ?" 
Having thus obtained his permission, I began bycom T 
plimenting him on his great talents and temper in go- 
verning—on his fidelity, zeal and attach ient to Hyder— 
and on the mild and beneficient use which he was ac- 
knowledged to have made of the unbounded power vested 
in him by that great Prince, which was the more extra- 
ordinary considering how many examples he had to justi- 
fy him in a contrary practice. I reminded him, however, 
that circumstances were at present widely different from 
what they were— that he had now got a very different 
sovereign to serve— that he had no longer the tender fa- 
ther (for so Hyder might have been considered to him) 
but Tippoo Sultan, now the master, once the rival, 
whose measures he had always opposed, against whom he 
had once laid a most serious charge, and who, consider- 
ing the firmness of his nature, could not be reasonably 
supposed to have forgiven him ; and I hinted, that what- 
ever external appearance of regard Tippoo might from 
the political necessity of the moment assume, his tem- 
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per, and the spirit of Asiatic policy, were too welt known 
to have a doubt remaining, that so far from continuing, 
him (Hyat) in the same power and authority which he 
enjoyed during -the life of his father Hyder, he would, 
on the contrary, proceed against him with rigor and 
cruelty. 

Here I perceived the Jemadar involuntarily nodding 
his head in a manner which, though not intended for my 
observation, denoted internal assent ; and was convinced 
that I had exactly fallen in with the current of his own 
thoughts. No wonder, indeed, they should be his sen- 
timents ; for they had long been the sentiments of all 
persons who had known the circumstances of the Na- 
bob's family. 

Having, therefore, gone as far on that point as I con- 
ceived to be necessary to awaken the mind of Hyat to 
the precariousness, or rather danger of his situation with 
Tippoo, I painted to him, in the strongest colours I was 
waster of, the humanity, the fidelity, the bravery and 
generosity of the English, which, I said, were so univer- 
sally acknowledged, that even their worst enemies bore 
testimony to them ; and I assured him, that if, instead 
of making an unavailing opposition to them, he would 
throw himself with confidence upon their protection, and 
become their friend, he would not only be continued in 
his station, power and authority, and supported as here- 
tofore, but be made a much greater man, with still great- 
er security, than ever he had been before. 

This was the general scope of my argument with him ; 
but there were many more which suggested themselves 
at the time, though I cannot now remember them. I 
enforced them with all the power I had : they were sup- 
ported by the acknowleged character for generosity of 
the English, and still more by Hyat's apprehensions of 
Tippoo ; and they had their effect. That very night he 
authorised me to go to the British General ; and, though 
he would not commit himself by sending proposals in 
writing, he consented to receive them from the General, 
and promised to wait for my return till day-light the 
next morning— adding, that if I did not appear by that , 

C c 
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time, be would go off with his family and treasure to 
some other place, and set the town, powder-magazine and 
store-houses on fire, leaving a person of distinguished 
character to defend the citadel or inner fort, which was 
strong, with a deep ditch, and mounted with many pie- 
ces of cannon, and send immediate intelligence to an 
army of six thousand horse an4 ten thousand infantry, 
who were at that time on their road from Seringapatam, 
to hasten their progress, and make them advance with ail 
possble rapidity \ and he further observed, that as Tip- 
poo himself would come to the immediate protection of 
his country, and, if once come while the English army 
remained in the open field, would give them cause to re- 
cent their temerity, there was no time to be lost* 

Accompanied by a person who had officiated as inter- 
preter between the Jemadar and me, and whose good offi- 
ces and influence with Hyat, which was very great, I 
had been previously lucky enough to secure, I setoff at 
ten o'clock at night, on horseback to the British army* 
My companion was in high spirits when we first set out 
from the fort ; but as we proceeded, he expressed great 
apprehension of being shot in approaching the camp, and 
earnestly intreated me to sleep at a choreltry, which lay 
in pur way, till morning* His terror must have been 
great indeed, to induce him to make such a proposal, as 
he knew very well that we had pledged ourselves to \>e 
back before dawn next day* I rallied him upon his fears, 
and endeavored tp persuade him there was not the small- 
est danger, as I knew how to answer the outposts, when 
they should challenge us, in such a manner as to prevent 
their firing. As we advanced to tfie camp, however, his. 
trepidatiqn increased ; and when we approached t{ie sen- 
tries, I was obliged to drag him along by force* Then 
his fears had very nearly produced the danger he dreaded ; 
(the almost invariable effect of cowardice) ; for the sen* 
try next to us, hearing the rustling noise, let off hi* 
piece, and was retreating, when I had the good fortune 
to make him hear me. My companion, alarmed at tfre 
noise of the musquet, fell down in a paroxysm of terror, 
from w f hich it was some time before he was completely 
recovered* The sentry wl^o had fired, coming up, con* 
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ducted xti to a place Whtre bther sentries #ere posted, one 
iftf Whom accompanied us to a guard, from alienee we were 
brought to the grand guard, and by them conducted t& 
the General. 
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was no less pleased than surprised to findy 
that the commander of this gallant and successful little 
army was General Mathews-— an old friend of my father's, 
add a person with whom I had served in the cavalry soon 
after I entered the service. When I arrived he was fast 
asleep upon the bare ground in a choreltry. His dubash, 
whose name was Snake, recollected me immediately, and 
was almost as much frightened at my appearance at first, 
a* my interpreter companion was at the shot of the sen- 
try \ for it was full five months since my hair and beard 
were both shaved at the same time, during Which period a 
Comb had never touched my head : I had no hat— no stock- 
ings— was clad in a pair of very ragged breeches, a shirt 
Which was so full of holes that it resembled rather a net 
than a web of cloth, and a waistcoat which had been 
made for a man twice my size— while my feet were 
defended from the stones only by a pair Of Indian slip- 
pers. Snake, as soon as he was able to conquer his ter- 
ror, and stop the loquacious effusions of astonishment, 
brought me to the General, whom I found fast asleep.—* 
We awoke him with great difficulty, and, on his discov- 
ering me, expressed great pleasure and surprise at so un- 
expected a meeting ; for, though he had heard of iny 
imprisonment at Bidanore, he did not expect to have had 
the pleasure of my company so soon. 

Having stated to the General the nature and object of - 
my mission, and related to him what had happened in 
the fort, he instantly saw the great advantages that must 
. accrue from such an arrangement— entered into a full 
but short discussion of the business— settled with me 
the plan to be pursued in either case of Hyat Sahib's 
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acceding to or dissenting from the terms be proposed to 
offer ; and in less than hour after my arrival, I was dis- 
patched back to the fort in the General's palanquin, with 
a cowl from him, signifying that the Jemadar Hyat Sa- 
hib's power and influence should not be lessened, if he 
should quietly surrender up the fort. Before my depar- 
ture, the General expressed, in the warmest terms, his 
approbation of my conduct ; and added t that consider- 
ing the importance of the fort, the extensive influence 
of Hyat Sahib, and the advantages that might be deriv- 
ed from his experience and abilities, coupled with the 
enfeebled state of his army, the benefits of such a nego- 
ciation scarcely admitted of calculation* 

Notwithstanding the very flattering circumstances with 
which my present pursuit was attended, I could not help, 
as I returned to Hydcrnagur, finding some uneasy sen- 
sdtions, arising from the immediate nature of the busi- 
er ss, and from my knowledge of the faithless disposition 
< i .Uiatics, and the little difficulty they find in violat- 
i .:£ cny moral principle, if it happens to clash with their 
interest, or if a breach pf it promises any advantage. 
I considered that it was by no means impossible, that , 
some resolution adverse to my project might have been 
adopted in my absence, and that the Jemadar's policy 
might lead him to make my destruction a sort of propitia- 
tion for his former offences, and to send me and the cowl 
together to Tippoo, to be sacrificed to his resentment. 
These thoughts, I own, made a very deep impression on 
my mind—but were again effaced by the reflection, that 
a laudable measure, once begun, ought to be persevered 
in, and that the accomplishing a plan of such importance 
and incalculable public utility, might operate still further 
by example, and produce consequences of which it was 
impossible at present to form a conception. Those, and 
a variety of such suggestions, entirely overcame tho 
scruples and fears of the danger j and I once more enter- 
ed the fort of Hydernagur. At this time the British 
troops were, by detaching a part with Colonel Macleod, 
to get round the fort, and attack it in the rear, and,- by 
death and sickness, reduced to less than four hundred 
Europeans ajad seven hundred Sepoys, without ordnance. 
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When I delivered the cowl to the Jemadar, he read it* 
and seemed pleased, but talked of four or five days to 
consider of an answer, and seemed ta be wavering in 
his mind, and laboring under the alternate impulses of 
opposite motives and contradictory passions* I saw that 
it was a crisis of more importance than any other of my 
life — a crisis in which delay, irresolution, or. yielding to 
the protractive expedients of Hyat,. might be fatal* To 
prevent, therefore, the effects of either treachery «r re- 
pentance, I took advantage of the general confusion and 
trepidation which prevailed in the fort— collected the Ar- 
cot Sepoys, who, to the number of four hundred, were 
prisoners at large*— .posted them at the gates* powder* 
magazines, and other critical situations; and, having 
taken these and other precautions, went out to the Ge- 
neral, who, according to the plan concerted between us, 
had pushed on with the advanced guard ; and, conduct- 
ing him into the fort with hardly an attendant, brought 
him straight to the Jemadar's presence while he yet re- 
mained in a state of indecision, and terror. General Mat- 
thews, in his first interview with the Jemadar, did every 
thing to re -assure him, and confirmed with the most so* 
lemn asseverations the terms of the cowl ; in consequence . 
of which the latter acceded to the propositions contained 
in it, and the British colors for the first time waved upon 
the walls of the chief fort of the country of Bidanore* 

Having thus contributed to put this important garri* 
son, with all its treasures, which certainly were inu- 
mense, into the hands of the Company, without the loss 
of a single man, or even the striking of a single blow, 
my exultation was inconceivable ; and, much though I 
-wanted money, I can with trutji aver, that avarice had, 
not even for an instant the least share in. my sensations* 
*Tis true, the consciousness of my services assured me: 
of a reward ; but how that reward, was to accrue to me, 
never once was the subject o£ my contemplation-^inuclL* 
less did I think of availing myself of the instant occa- 
sion to obtain it* How far my delicacy on the occasion, 
may be censured or approved, I cannot tell ; but if I got 
nothing by it, I have at least the consolation, to reflect. 

Ce % 
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that I escaped calumny, which was with a most unjusti- 
fiable and unsparing hand lavished on others* The Ge- 
neral, it is true, promised that I should remain with him 
till he made some arrangments ; and Hyat Sahib offered, 
on his part, to make me, through the General, a hand- 
some present. The General, however, suddenly became 
dissatisfied with me ; and I neither got Hyat Sahib's pre- 
sent, nor ever received even a rupee of the vast spoil 
found there. 

Here I think it a duty incumbent on me to say some- 
thing of General Mathews, and, while I deplore the un- 
fortunate turn in his temper, which injured me, and 
tarnished in some measure his good qualities, to rescue 
him from that unremitted obloquy which the ignorant, 
the interested and the envious have thrown upon his 
fame. Light lie the ashes of the dead, and hallowed be 
the turf that pillows the head of a soldier ! General 
Mathews was indeed a soldier— was calumniated too ; 
and although he did not use me as I had reason to hope 
he would, I will, as far as I can,' rescue his fame from 
gross misrepresentation. 

An extravagant love of fame was the ruling passion 
of General Mathews ; it was the great end of all his 
pursuits ; and while, in his military profession, he walk- 
ed with a firm pace towards it, he lost his time, distort- 
ed his progress, and palsied his own efforts, by a jealous 
vigilance and envious opposition of those whom he found 
taking the same road, whether they walked beside him, 
or panted in feeble effort behind. This was his fault ; 
it was doubtless a great alloy to his good qualities : but 
it has been punished with rigor disproportionate to the 
offence. Those who personally felt his jealousy, took 
advantage of his melancholy end to traduce him, and 
magnify every mole-hill of error into a mountain of 
crime. It is unmanly in any one— indeed it is — to tra- 
duce the soldier who has fallen in the service of his coun- 
try ; but it is heresy in a soldier to do so. No sooner 
did the buzz of calumny get abroad, than thousands of 
hornets, who had neither interest nor concern in the af- 
fair, joined, in it. The malignant, who wished to stinjj 
merely to get rid of so much of their rcnom— and tfc 
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vain, who wished to acquire a reputation for knowledge 
€f£ Asiatic affairs at the expence of truth— united toge- 
ther, and raised a hum which reached Europe, where the 
hornets (I mean authors) under the less unjustifiable im- 
pulse of necessity, took it up, and buzzed through the 
medium of quartos and octavos so loud, that public opi- 
nion was poisoned ; and the gallant soldier who, for the 
advantage of England, stood the hardest tugs of war, 
and at last drank the poisoned cup from the tyrant hands 
of her enemy, was generally understood to be a pecula- 
tor, and to have clandestinely and dishonestly obtained 
three hundred thousand pounds. 

. On this assertion I put my direct negative. It may 
be said, however, that this is only assertion against as- 
sertion—True! Sorry should I be to rest it there : my 
assertions are grounded on such proofs as are not to be 
shaken— proofs on record in the office of the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

As soon as Hydernagur was taken possession of, Hyat 
Sahib immediately issued orders to the forts of Manga- 
lore, Deokull, Ananpore, and some others in that coun- 
try, to -surrender to the British arms. Some obeyed the 
mandate ; but those three resisted, and were reduced by 
General Mathews. Rendered incautious by success, our 
army became less vigilant, and Tippoo retook Hyderna- 
gur ; and, in direct breach of the capitulation, made 
the garrison prisoners, treated them with a degree of 
inhumanity which chills the blood even to think of and 
forced General Mathews to take poison in prison I 

Mean time Hyat Sahib, with whom the General had 
got into disputes, arrived at Bombay, and laid a charge 
against him, which he, being in the hands of Tippoo, 
could riot controvert, or even know. And what was the 
charge i The whole extent of it was his (Mathews's) 
having got two lacks of rupees, and a pearl necklace, as 
a present-— a sum, considering the country and circum- 
stances, not at all extraordinary, but which is complete- 
ly vindicated by the General's letter to the Court of 
Directors, dated at Mangalore, the 15 th of March ? 
1783 ; in which he states the present, and requests per- 
mission to accept itt This, as I said before, is on re- 
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cord, aad was translated by Mr. Sybbald, who was thea 
Persian interpreter at Bombay. The letter I allude to, 
you will tee in the Appendix. In short, General Ma* 
thews had his faults, but aa unjust avarice was, not 
amongst them* 
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aving, in my last letter* said as much as I 
thought justice demanded in defence of General Ma- 
thews, against the charge of peculation, I am bow to* 
speak of him as his conduct touched me. He was, as I 
have already mentioned, an old friend of my father's, 
and an intimate of my own : I had reason, therefore, to 
expect from him, according to the usual dispositions and 
manners of men, if not partiality,' at least friendship; 
and in such a case as I have related, where my service* 
gave me a claim to notice, it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that he would have been forward to promote my 
interest, by stating my services in such a manner as to 
call attention tg them. He had, however, some dis- 
agreeable discussions with his officers ; and seeing I was 
on a footing with Colonel Humbertson, and still more 
with Major Campbell (he who so ably and gallantly de- 
fended Mangalore against Tippoo's whole army and six 
hundred French) and finding me extremely zealous and 
importunate to have his arrangement with, Hyat Sahib 
adhered to, he became displeased, and, though he him- 
self had determined that I should remain with him* 
changed his mind, and ordered me away at an hour's no- 
tice — many days sooner than he had originally intended 
to send off any dispatches. He moreover occasioned my 
losing a sum of money, and on the whole paid less at- 
tention to my interest than the circumstances of the case 
demanded. 

In the evening of the day on which he determined on 
my departure,. I set off with hjs dispatches to tfye govern* 
meats of Madras and Bengal, and reached the most distant 
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of our posts that night* From thence I had thirty miles to 
Cundapore, a seaport town upon the Malabar coast, ta- 
ken by us from the enemy* During this journey, which 
was through the country of Tippoo Sahib, I had only six 
Sepoys to conduct me : yet, such was the universal pa- 
nic that had seized all classes and distinctions of people 
at the progress of the British arms in that quarter, I 
met only a few scattered Sepoys, who were so badly 
wounded I presume they were unable to travel— the vil- 
lages throughout being completely abandoned by all 
their inhabitants. 

The sudden change 6( diet, which physicians tell us* 
and I experienced, is dangerous, from bad to good, as 
well as the reverse, conspiring with the mortification I 
felt at seeing things going on so very contrary to what 
I wished, and what I had reason to expect, had a most 
sudden and alarming effect upon my constitution ; and I 
was seized on the road with the most excrutiating, in* 
ternal pains, which were succeeded by a violent vomit- 
ing of blood. At length, with great difficulty, I reach*, 
ed Cundapore, where the commanding officer, and all 
about him did tvtrj thing in their power to afford me 
assistance and comfort under my miseries, which increas- 
ed every hour rapidly. I felt as if my inside was utter- 
ly decayed, and all its functions lost in debility : at the 
same time my head seemed deranged— I could scarcely 
comprehend the meaning of what was said; lifting up 
my head was attended with agonizing pain ; and if I had, 
any power of thought, it was to consider myself as ap- 
proaching fast to dissolution. I had the sense however, 
to send to General Mathews, to acquaint him with my 
indisposition, and utter inability to proceed with his dis- 
patches* To this I received the following letter: 

« Bidanorej Feb. 3, 1733. 
" Dear Campbell, 

il I am sorry to hear that you have been unwell. Should 
4< your indisposition increase, or continue, so as to ren- 
•* der you unable to pursue your journey with the neces- 
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* s*ry eapedition, I bog that you will forward the tetter* 
w to Anjsngo by a boat, with directions to Mr. Hut« 
" chinson to Send them per tappy* to Palamcotah, and 
" so on to Madras. 

•* I shall hope to hear of your recovery, and that you'll 
M have gone to sea. 

" Yeur's very truly, 

u Richard Mathews." 

The receipt of this letter induced me, bad as I war, 
to make one other exertion ; and I resolved, though I 
should die oh the way, not to leave any thing which, 
even by malicious construction, could be made a set-off 
•gainst my claim* : I therefore hired an open boat to 
carry fee along the coast to Anjengo, and set out with 
every prospect of having the virulence of mv disorder 
increased, by being exposed in an uncovered vessel to 
the damp of the night air, and the raging heat of the 
tun in the day, and of being arrested by the hand of 
death in my way. By the time I had got down the coast 
tfs far as Mangalore, my complaints increased to an 
alarming height ; and I became speechless, and unable 
to stand. Fortunately there happeiied to be a Company's 
vessel then lying at anchor off that place, the captain of 
Which had the goodifess to invite me to remain on board 
With him, strenuously advising that I should give up the 
thoughts of proceeding immediately on my voyage to 
Anjengo, which I could not possibly survive, and to for- 
ward my dispatches by another hand. The surgeon of 
the ship joining the captain in opinion that I could not 
survive it I attempted it, and my own judgment coin- 
ciding with their's, I at length consented, and remained 
there. 

Tranquility, kind treatment, and good medical assist* 
anee, produced, in the space of two or three weeks, so 
material a change in my health, I was in a condition to 
avail myself, at the expiration of that time, of a ship 
bound to Anjengo, and which offering the additional in- 
ducement of touching at Tellicherry, determined me to 

* 

** Post, .or express. 
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take my passage in her. T Vben I arrived at Tellicherry, 
and during my stay there, the great attention shewn me 
Vy Mr. Freeman, the chief of that place, and the com- 
Cons of his house, restored roe to a' great share of health 
and spirits— And here a very singular circumstance oc- 
curred- 

One day a vessel arrived ; and perceiving a boat com* 
ing on shore from her, Mr* Freeman and I walked down 
to the beach, to make the usual inquiries—such as, 
-where she came from ? what news she brought ? Sec. fcc. 
As soon as the. boat touched the shore, a gentlemen 
leaped out of it, whose person seemed familiar to me z 
upon his nearer approach, I discovered that it was Mr. 
$rodey, a gentleman who had been kind enough to take 
upon him the office of my attorney, upon my leaving 
India some years before— not my attorney in the ordinary 
acceptation of that word, but a libera} and disinterested 
friend, who obligingly undertook the management of 
xny ajEairs in my absence, without the smallest hope of 
advantage, or rather under circumstances which served 
as preludes to further obligation**) 1 was certainly pleas-, 
cd and surprised to see him ; but his astonishment to see 
me amounted almost to a distrust of his eye-sight ; he 
had received such indubitable proofs of my death, that 
xpy sudden appearance on his landing, at the first rush 
of thought, impressed him with a notion of a deceptio 
Vtsus* My identity, however, was too positive for re. 
sistance ; and his wonder melted down into cordial sa- 
tisfaction, and congratulations on my safety. He then 
took out a pocket account-book, in which for security 
against accidents, he kept accounts-current, written in a 
brief manner— and shewed me mine, settled almost to 
the very day, upon which was transcribed a qopy of a 
letter he had received, and which he thought was a testi- 
mony of my death. So, cutting out the account, and 
presenting it to me, he expressed, in the most cordial 
and handsome manner, his joy that it was into my own 
(lands he had at last had an opportunity to deliver it. 
This gentleman is now in this Kingdom, and too well 
kjxo wa for me to describe him. Suffice it to say, that in 
j^gfond, as well as in India* he has always enjoyed 
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the esteem and respect of his acquaintances, to as great 
an extent as any other person I know. 

I again embarked to proceed on my voyage, and had 
hardly got on board when a ship dropped anchor along 
tide of us, in which captain Campbell of Comby, a very 
near connection of mine, was passenger* On hailing 
one another, he heard that I was on board, and immedi- 
ately was with me. Those who sincerely love each other, 
and whose hearts confess the fond ties of consanguinity, 
can alone conceive what our mutual pleasure was at 
meeting so unexpectedly in so remote a corner of the 
world. He was then on his way to join the army* This* 
amiable young man now reposes in the bed of honor at 
Mangalore I He fell, after having distinguished himself 
in the very gallant defence made by that place against 
the whole force of Tippoo. With regret we parted : and 
in due time I arrived at Anjengo without any accident 
befalling me, which was rather extraordinary. 

Leaving Anjengo, I set out for Madras, designing to 
go all the way by land-— a journey of near eight hundred 
miles. I accordingly struck through the kingdom of 
Travancore, whose sovereign is in alliance with the En- 
glish ; and had not long entered the territories of the- 
Nabob of Arcot, before Major Macneal, an old friend of 
mine, arid commandant of a fort in that district, met me, 
preceded by a troop of dancing girls, who encircled my 
palanquin, dancing around me until I entered the Major's 
house. 

It would be difficult to give you an adequate notion of 
those dancing girls. Trained up from their infancy to 
the practice of the most graceful motions, the most art- 
ful display of personal symmetry, and the most wanton 
allurements, they dance in such a style, and twine their 
limbs and bodies into such postures, as bewitch the sen- 
ses, and extort applause and admiration where in strict- 
ness disapprobation is due : nor is their agility inferior 
to the grace of their movements— though they do not 
exert it in the same skipping way that our stage dancers 
do, but make it subservient to the elegance, and, I may 
say, grandeur, of their air. They are generally found 
in troops of six or tight, attended. by .musicians, whose • 
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aspect and dress are as uncouth and squalid as the sounds 
they produce under the name of music, are inelegant, 
harsh and dissonant* To this music, from which mea- 
sure as much as harmony is excluded, they dance, most 
•wonderfully adapting their step to the perpetual change 
of the time, accompanying it with amorous songs, while 
the correspondent action of their body and limbs, the 
•wanton palpitation and heaving of their exquisitely formed 
bosoms, and the amorous, or rather lascivious expression 
of their countenance, excite in the spectators emotions 
not very favorable to chastity. Thus they continue to 
act, till, by the warmth of exercise and imagination, they 
become seemingly frantic withecstacy, and, sinking down 
motionless with fatigue, throw themselves into the most 
alluring attitudes that ingenious vice and voluptuousness 
can possibly devise. 

That such incitements to vice should make a part of 
the system of any society, is to be lamented : yet, at all 
ceremonies and great occasions, whether of religious wor- 
ship of domestic enjoyment, they make a part of the 
entertainment ; and the altar of their gods, and the pu- 
rity" of the marriage rites, are alike polluted by the in- 
troduction of the dancing girls. The impurity of this* 
custom, however, vanishes in India, when compared with 
the hideous practice of introducing dancing boys. 

The Major, after having entertained me in the most ' 
hospitable manner, accompanied me to Palamcotah, to 
the house of Doctor Don, who lived in a generous and 
hospitable style. I had once had an opportunity of evin- 
cing my good disposition to this gentleman, when he was 
most critically situated ; and the reception Jie gave me 
demonstrated, that he then retained a lively sense of my 
conduct to him. 

Leaving Palamcotah, I continued my route through 
Madura, This country is rendered remarkable by the 
revolt of the famous Isif Cawn, who made a bold and 
■well-conducted attempt to erect himself into the sove- 
reignty of that province, independent of the Nabob of 
the Garnatic, in whose service he was : and as the affair 
occurs to my thoughts, I will, for your information, not- 

Dd 
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withstanding its being unconnected with my story, di- 
gress into an account of it. As soon as the revolt of 
Isif Cawn was known, General Monson, an officer of 
great military skill and personal merit, went against him 
at the head of the king's and company's troops, and in* 
vested the fort of Madura, in which that rebellious chief 
was posted. The general made a practicable breach, and, 
in storming, was beat back with great slaughter by Isif ; 
and the setting in of the monsoons immediately after, 
retarded the farther operations of our army against the 
place ; and iu the interim, peace having been concluded 
between the courts of St. James and Versailles, the king's 
troops were withdrawn. 

On the recall of the king's troops, an army of compa- 
ny's troops was formed, to proceed against Madura, in 
order to reduce this gallant turbulent rebel to subjection ; 
and the renowned general Lawrence being rendered in- 
capable of actual service, and obliged to remain at the 
presidency by extreme age and infirmity, the chief com- 
mand devolved upon my father by seniority : he headed 
the expedition ; and, after overcoming innumerable dif- 
ficulties thrown in his way by the inventive genius and 
enterprising spirit of Isif Cawn, again made a breach, 
which was deemed practicable by the chief engineer, now 
Sir John Call. An assault was made with no better suc- 
cess than the former ; for our army was again repulsed 
with incredible slaughter : more than two thirds, I be- 
lieve, of our European officers, were among the killed or 
wounded ; and the death of Major Preston, second in 
command, a man endeared to the army by the possession 
of every advantage of person, heart and talent*. — an ac- 
tive, intrepid, and able officers-aggravated the calami, 
ties of the day. 

If, impelled by my feelings, or tempted by remem- 
brance of the past, I sometimes digress from the direct 
path of my narrative, my Frederick will accompany 
me, not only with patience, but I dare say with pleasure : 
I cannot refrain, therefore, from mentioning a memora- 
ble occurrence during that siege, not only as it is some- 
what extraordinary in itself, but as it relates to a very 
near and dear connection. Colonel Donald Campbell, 



ifcnothen commanded the cavalry, received no less thaa 
fourteen sword-wounds and a musquet-ball in his body- 
yet continued doing his duty with such cool intrepidity, 
that brave soldiers who were witnesses to it r expressed the 
utmost astonishment : upon being requested to quit the 
£eld, he replied, that as his family were provided for, he 
had nothing to fear ; and as it was very unlikely his life 
could be saved, he would not deprive his country of any 
advantage that might be derived from his exertions for 
tJhe short residue of it, but continue to the last moment 
at his duty. With all this firmness and magnanimity, he 
Was gentle, good-humored, modest, and unassuming ; 
and was admired for his great personal beauty, as well as 
military talents, particularly by the Duke of Cumberland, 
Tinder whom he served in the war in Germany, as a sub* 
ahem officer, insomuch that his Royal Highness had his 
picture drawn. It was to Kim the company were first 
indebted for the introduction of perfect military disci- 
pline into their army in India. . In the various relations 
in which he stood, whether domestic or public, as the. sub- 
ject, the citizen, the father, or the friend, he was so uni- 
jforxnly excellent, that the. shafts of malevolence, which 
.the best.and wisest of men have but too_ often felt, seldom: 
reached him ; and he mayjustly.be reckolied^tildhgs? - 
that very small number of created beings, of whom scarce- 
ly, any one had the audacity to speak ill. Upon my first 
arrival in India, I was put under his command, and lived 
in^bis family— when, instead of deporting himself to- 
wards me with that reserve and austerity which rank and 
reputation like his, coupled with the circumstance of his 
being my uncle, might in some sort have justified, he 
-took me into his confidence, treated me with the greatest 
affection, and acted rather as the brother and the equal, 
than as the parent and superior ; and thus his gentle ad- 
monitions had more effect in restraining the sallies of 
youth, and impetuosity of my temper, than the sour, 
unpalatable documents of a supercilious preceptor could 
possibly have had. 

The wonderful effect of this happy temper in swaying 
the stubborn disposition of headstrong youth, was ex- 
emplified in another instance— of which, since I am o* 
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the subject,. I will inform you. Mr* Dupres, then go- 
vernor of Madras, wrote to him about a young gentle - 
in an, in the following words : 

u My dear Colonel, 

" In the list of officers appointed to your garrison, 
" you will see the name of  % This young man 

44 (nephew to Mrs. Dupres) with abilities that might 
" render him conspicuous, I am sorry to say, stands in 
" need of a strict hand. AH the favor I have to re- 
" quest of you is to shew him no favor: keep him rigid- 
" ly to his duty ; and, if he requires it, rule him with 
<( a rod of iron. Should his future conduct meet your 
" approbation, it is unnecessary for me to ask it, as you 
" arc always ready to shew kindness to those who merit 

it.' 



The peculiar style of this letter made such an impres- 
sion on my memory, that I am able to give the exact 
words. Colonel Campbell, however, took his own unal- 
terable method, mildness—- treated the young gentleman 

ufiucu » uiamier & tVrafit in him ft cdnsrieiicnera e? 
ius dignity as a man, the first and best guard against 
misconduct— and appointed him to the grenadier com- 
pany. The result was answerable to his expectations ; 
for the young man's conduct, both as an officer and a 
gentleman, was such in the sequel as to reflect credit on 
himself and his family ; and his very honorable and hope- 
ful career was at last terminated by a cannon-ball at the 

siege of Tanjore. 

If the veneration in which I shall ever hold this most 
dear Snd respected relative admitted of increase, it would 
certainly receive it from the contrast I am every day 
obliged to draw between him and the wretched butterflies 
who sometimes flutter round us under the name of men: 
for, how can I help contrasting his inflexible courage, 
united to angelic mildness, with the insolence of lilly- 
livered Hectors, who, conscious of the most abject cow- 
ardice, dare to give an insult, and basely skulk from ho- 
nest resentment beneath the arm of the law 1— -fellows 
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who, like Bobadil in the play, can kill a whole army 
with the tongue, but dare not face a pigmy in the field 1 
—and, while they want the prudence to restrain the tor- 
rent of effeminate invective, have patience enough to 
bear a kicking, or a box on the ear !— who bluster and 
vapor to hide the trembling limb and poltroon aspect, as 
children whistle in the dark to brave the ghosts they 
dread 1 Beware of all such wretches as you would shun 
the plague or pestilence. I hope you do not imagine 
that I have so little common sense or philanthropy as to 
censure those who, from physical causes or constitutional 
delicacy, are averse to contest : No, no— I do assure 
you, on the contrary, that my observation leads me to 
think such men, though slow to quarrel, and inoffensive 
in conduct, are very gallant when honor or duty demand 
from them a conquest over their weakness, I have, in 
my time, seen such men at first the sport, and at last the 
terror, of your blustering bullies ; and I have always 
thought, that in such a triumph over their feelings, they 
had more true merit than men constitutionally courage- 
ous : the latter has his valor in common with the mere 
animal ; the other possesses the valor of sentiment. I 
mean that most ignominious of all beings, who^ prodi- 
gal in offence, yet reluctant in reparation— who, hoping 
to find some person passive as themselves over whom to 
triumph, hazard the giving of an insult, with the malig- 
nant view to gasconade over him if he submits— and, if 
he resents, to wreak the whole vengeance of law upon 
him. In society with such men, there is no safety ; for 
they leave you only the casual alternative to choose be- 
tween shame and ruin. Him who submits they call pol- 
troon ; and him who resents, they fleece in form of law. 
There are others who, to bring their fellow-creatures 
down to their own level, brave the execrations of man- 
kind, and the vengeance of Heaven : such harpies do 
exist, who, though bold enough to insult, are tame 
enough to receive chastisement without resistance ; and, 
though tame enough to submit to chastisement, are so 
furiously vindictive as to proclaim their shame, their cow- 
ardice, perhaps in the face of an open court, in order to 

Dd 2 
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glut their revenge by the pillage of their adversary's 
purse. Let such men enjoy the fruits of their machina- 
tions, if they can— To their own feelings I consign them ; 
for I can wish a villain no greater curse than the compa- 
ny of his own conscience, nor a poltroon a more poign- 
ant sting than that which the contempt of mankind in- 
flicts upon him. 

LEWER LX. 



X assikg through Madura, I arrived at Tri- 
chinopoly, where I met Mr. Sullivan, the resident of 
Tanjore, who very politely furnished me with a letter to 
Air. Hippesley, his deputy at Tanjore, from whom I re- 
ceived many marks of civility. At that place I had 
the pleasure of meeting a gentleman with whom I had 
been at college, and for whom I had always entertained 
a great esteem : this was Colonel Fullarton. It is an 
all maxim, that we should say nothing but good of the 
dead—" De mortuis nil nisi bonum.* It is not a new 
maxim, I believe, to avoid praising the living : I am 
aware of the indelicacy of it ; and therefore purposely 
avoid in this, as I shall in other instances, speaking the 
full opinion I entertain. To the general esteem in which 
he was held by all ranks of people in India, I refer you 
to Colonel Fuliarton's character : it. is of such a sort, 
that I wish to hold it up for your imitation. At a time 
of life when others have arrived to some perfection in 
their profession, he made choice of his, and entered for 
the first time into the arduous military department, with 
a command for which the training of many years is no 
more than sufficient to prepare other men. The Minis- 
ter cf that day gave him this important charge, under- 
went the clamors of Opposition for it, and was justified 
iii the event. When the Colonel came to act, so far 
f.om being deficient, his whole conduct was distinguish- 
ed, not less for military talent than courage— while the 
most fortunate command' of temper and captivating ad- 
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idress subdued the spirit of prejudice, reconciled the most 
discordant, and gained him, though a King's Officer, the 
esteem as much of the Company's as King's troops. In 
short, all ranks of people, civil as well as military, whe- 
ther belonging to King or Company, united in approba- 
tion of his conduct— a thing not before, nor since, but 
in the person of Lord Cornwallis. 

Too much cannot be said of the advantages resulting 
from a proper command of temper. To promote that in 
my Frederick, will be attended with little difficulty: 
on the contrary, my only doubt is, that the placability 
and mildness of his disposition will too often subject him 
to imposition. John is, however, of a different temper ; 
there is something in it which requires both admonition 
and good example to repress within proper bounds : to 
shew him the beauty as well as use of a mild, cool tem- 
per, such instances as Colonel Fullarton may be of weight, 
and I wish him to reflect upon it. And here I am re- 
minded of a person and a circumstance so exactly in point, 
that I cannot refrain from noticing them : they convey 
no inadequate idea of the happiness resulting from a gen- 
tleness of nature, and dominion over the mind ; and as 
the person I allude to is dead, I may speak of him with 
the greater freedom in that full strain of praise of which 
his shining virtues deserve. 

Of all the men I have ever had the good fortune to 
know, Sir Archibald Campbell possessed, in the highest 
degree, that heavenly turn of mind, which not only is 
at peace with itself, but diffuses harmony and cheerful- 
ness around it. No business, however urgent in occa- 
sion, restricted in point of time, or embarrassed with 
difficulty— no accident, however unexpected, or event, 
however sinister— none of those innumerable minutiae 
which fret and chafe the tempers of other men, ever sus- 
pended the cool tenor of his thought even for a moment : 
nothing shook the serenity of his temper — nothing de- 
ranged the presence of his mind : uniform and placid, he 
in all situations had the full dominion of himself, and in 
the field it gave him a decided superiority ; nor was this 
felicity of nature confined to his public conduct ; it at- 
tended him at the domestic enjoyments of the fire-side— 
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at the social board— in the private recesses of his closet; 
and the very same habit of soul which, in his great pub- 
lic duties, rendered him Valuable to his country, and for- 
midable to her enemies, gained him the admiration and 
esteem of his friends, the unbounded affection of his fa- 
mily, and the blessing of all his dependants* 

An incident that occurred in my presence may serve 
in some measure to decipher the mind of this admirable 
man— I shall never forget it. Previously to his going to 
India, he had exerted his interest to obtain from the East 
India Company some reward for my services ; and, a few 
days before his departure, promised to speak again to 
Mr. Devaynes, Chairman of the East India Company. 
I waited on him on the day he was setting off: he was 
just about to depart, and surrounded by a numerous circle. 
In the midst of this bustle, and the confusion, one would 
suppose, inseparable from such a crisis, he recollected 
his promise— told me Mr. Devaynes had that minute 
taken leave of him, and he had forgot to mention me, 
but said that he would write to him on the subject : and, 
though he was at the instant on the point of moving to 
the carriage that was to carry him off, sat down, and 
with that amiable sweetness of manners and happily col- 
lected mind so peculiarly his own, wrote a letter for me 
to Mr. Devaynes— holding conversation, the while, in 
the most lively, engaging manner, with the persons a- 
round him. The conciseness and perspicuity of lan- 
guage in which this letter was couched, will serve to 
elucidate what I have said— I therefore transcribe it for 
you : 

" St. James's Hotel, Sept. 30, 1735. 

« Dear Sir, 

" I forgot to mention to you this forenoon, and again 

# to repeat my earnest wishes, you would take the case 

" of Mr. Campbell speedily into your consideration. His 

" sufferings were of such a nature, and his services so 

" meritorious, that I am persuaded, upon a fair investi- 

w gation of both, you will give him your firmest support. 

** I have looked into all his papers j and the testimonies 
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tt of essential services rendered to the Company by him, 
** do him, in my opinion, the highest honor. Unless 
" such merits are recompensed, few will risk every thing, 
" as Mr. Campbell did, to promote the success of the 
*< Company's arms in India : but I trust you wiH see it 
" in its proper light ; and in that hope I shall only add, 
" that whatever acts ef kindness you shew to him, will 
€i he considered as an obligation conferred on, 

." Dear Sir, 
u Your faithful and most obedient humble servant^ - 

" Archibald Ca^^ell." 
" To William Devqynes, Esq* 9 

Be assured, my dear boys, (for now I speak to JoflW 
as well as Frederick), that one act of triumph over 
the temper is worth a miljion of triumphs over our fel- 
low-creatures, and that the perfect dominion of our mind 
is more advantageous and laudable than the dominion 
oyer Provinces or Nations. The one attaches merely to 
our corporeal part, and is buried with our dust in t^e 
grave ; the other follows our immortal part, and passes 
with it ;r.tO Canity. 

' On s*y ¥*"*** 4VnUf. ?j -o ; oae j r u ;irr£6h lidhored 
me with the care of a letter to Lord Macartney, then 
Governor of Madras— an extract of which I give you, 
as it applied to my business particularly : 

Tanjore, March 20, 17S3. 

" My Lordy 

u I had the honor to write to your lordship on the 8th 
«« by Captain Haliam, who carried from hence very large 
v packets to you. The opportunity of Captain Camp- 
♦* bell tempts me to trouble your lordship, merely to in- 
"form you, ^hat all my letters from Bidanore ascribe in 
' «< a great degree the success of our arms in that quarter, 
" and the romantic Revolution effected there, to the in- 
" fluence he had with Hyat Sahib, and to the proposals 
u of surrender which he suggested, and transacted with 
*< the General and Jemadar. J think i% necessary that 
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u you, my lord, may know how much the Public is ia* 
«* debted to Captain Campbell, whose good fortune in 
" this affair has only been equalled by hk good conduct* 
u He is perfectly acquainted with the state of affairs on 
€t the other coast, and has seen and heard much of our 
*' transactions here ; so that no person can give a more. 
Ki clear or unbiassed view of events." 

I had also the good luck to meet, at Tanjore, Mr* 
Buchanan, a very near connection of mine, for whom I 
had long entertained a sincere and w^rm regard; It has 
been my misfortune to have been obliged frequently to 
censure tome of my relatives for ill-nature and ingratf- 
'tude : I never did so without the most painful sensations* 
When, on the contrary, I am enabled to speak to their 
honor, I feel a proportionate share of pleasure s I an 
therefore happy in mentioning Mr* Buchanan as a man. 
as amiable in his private as respectable in his public cha- 
racter; but the satisfaction I felt at this meeting was. 
much alloyed by finding him in a very bad state of health. 

Before I left Tanjore, I had an opportunity of being 
eye-w itness to that extraordinary and horrid cercTmnyt 
the burning of- a Gentoo worn afixrltn the boHy of 'W 
husband* As this is a point which has occasioned much 
speculation and some doubt among Europeans, I inclose 
you an accurate account of the ceremony, as. minuted 
down at the time it happened* 



Description of the Ceremony 

OF THE GENTOO WOMEN BURNING THEMSELVES 
WITH THE BODIES OF THEIR HUSBANDS. 

" This day, , I went to see^L Oentoo wo- 

man resign herself to be burned along with the corpse of 
her deceased husband. 

11 The place fixed upon for this tragic sce&e, was a 
sm,all islet on. the bank of one of the branches of tht- 
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giver Cavery, about a mile to the Northward of the fort 
of Tan j ore. 

44 When I came to the spot,. I found the victim, who 
appeared to be not above sixteen, sitting on the ground* 
dressed in the Gentoo manner, with a white cloth wrap- 
ped round her, some white flowers like jessamins hang- 
ing round her neck, and some of them hanging from 
her hair. There were about twenty women sitting on 
their hams round her, holding a white handkerchief, ex- 
tended horiaontally over her head, to shade her from the 
sun, which was excessively hotj it being then about 
noon* 

44 At about twenty yards from where she was sitting, 
and facing her, there were several Bramins busy in con- 
structing a pile with billets of fire-wood: the pile was 
about eight feet long, and four broad. They first be- 
gan by driving some upright stakes into the ground, and 
then builf up the middle to about the height of three 
feet and a half with billets of wood. 

44 The dead husband, who, from his appearance, seem- 
ed to be about sixty years of age, was lying close by, 
stretched out on a bier, made of Bamboo canes. Four 
Bramins walked in procession three times round the dead 
body, first in a direction contrary to the sun, and after- 
wards other three times in a direction with the sun, all 
the while muttering incantations ; and at each round or 
circuit they made, they untwisted, and immediately again 
twisted up the small long lock of hair which is left un- 
shaven at the back of their heads* 

44 Some other Bramins were in the mean time employ- 
ed in sprinkling water out of a green leaf, rolled up like 
a cup, upon a small heap of cakes of diy cow-dung, with 
which the pile was afterwards to be set on fire. 

44 An old Bramin sat at the north-east corner of the 
pile upon his fyams, with a pair of spectacles on, read- 
ing, I suppose^ the Shaster, or their Scriptures, from a 
book composed of Gajan leaves. 

44 Having been present now nearly an hour, I inquired 
when they meant to set the pile on fire : they answered, 
In* about two hours. As this spectacle was rnost melan- 
choly* and naturally struck me with horror, and as I ha4 
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• 
only gone there to assure myself of the truth of such 
sacrifices being made, I went away towards the fort* 
After I was gone about five hundred yards, they sent 
some one to tell me they would burn immediately ; on 
which I returned, and found the woman had been moved 
from where she was sitting to the river, where the Bra- 
mins were bathing her. On taking her out of the water, 
they put some money in her hand, which she dipped in 
the river, and divided among the B ram ins : she had then 
a yellow cloth rolled partially round her* They put some 
red color, about the size of a sixpence, on the centre 
of her forehead, and rubbed something that appeared to 
me to be clay. She was then led to the pile, round 
which she walked three times as the sun goes : she then 
mounted it at the north-east corner, without any assist* 
ance ; and sat herself down on the right side of her hus- 
Uand, who had been previously laid upon the pile. She 
then unscrewed ' the pins which /fastened the jewels or 
silver rings on her arms : after she had taken them off, 
(he shut 'them, and screwed in the pins again, and gave 
one to each of two women who were standing : she un- 
screwed the ear-rings j and other toys, with great com- 
posure, and divided them among the women who were 
with her* There seemed to be some little squabble about 
the distribution of her jewels which she settled with' 
great precision ; and then, falling gently backwards, 
pulled a fold of the yellow cloth over her face, turned 
her breast towards her husbands side, and laid her right 
arm over his breast ; and in this posture she remained 
without moving. 

" Just before she lay down, the Bramins put some 
rice in her lap, and also some in the mouth and on the 
long grey beard of her husband : they then sprinkled 
some water on the head, breast and feet of both, and 
tied them gently together round the middle with a slen* 
der bit of rope : they then raised, as it were, a little wall 
of wood lengthways on two sides of the pile, so as to 
raise it above the level of the bodies ; and then put cross 
pieces, so as to prevent the billets of wood from pressing 
oh them : they then poured on the pile, above where 
the womaa lay, a potful of something thaj appeared to 
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me to be oil ; after this they heaped on more wood, to 
the height of about four feet above where the bodies 
were built in ; so that all I now saw was a stack of 
fire-wood. 

" One of the Bramins, I observed, stood at the end 
of the pile next the woman's headV-was calling to her 
through the interstices of the wood, and laughed several 
times during the conversation. Lastly, they overspread 
the pile with wet straw, and tied it on with ropes. 

" A Bramin then took a handful of straw, which he 
set on fire at the little heap of burning cakes of cow* 
dung ; and, standing to windward of the pile, he let 
the wind drive the flame from the straw till it catched 
the pile. Fortunately, at this instant, the wind rose , 
much higher than it had been any part of the day ; and 
in an instant the flames -pervaded the whole pile, and it 
burnt with great fury. I listened a few seconds, but 
could not distinguish any shrieks, which might perhaps 
be owing to my being then to windward. In a few 
minutes, the pile became a heap of ashes. 

" During the whole time of this process, which lasted 
from first to last above two hour* before we ioet sight of 
the woman by her being built up in the middle of the 
pile, I kept my eyes almost constantly upon her ; and I 
declare to God that I could not perceive, either in her 
countenance or limbs, the least trace of either horror, 
fear, or even hesitation : her countenance was perfectly 
composed and placid ; and she was not, I am positive, 
either intoxicated or stupified. From several circum- 
stances, I thought the Bramins exulted in this hellish 
sacrifice, and did not seem at all displeased that Euro* 
peans should be witnesses of it." 

From Tanjore I proceeded to Negapatnam, which had 
been taken/ from the Dutch by the Company's troops, 
and where Mr. Cochran, an old friend of mine, was 
Chief. 

The communication by land between Negapatnam 
and Madras being interrupted by the enemy's troops, 1 
embarked in a vessel, and proceeded thither by sea- 
Major Johnston, ef the Engineers, being also a passen- 
ger. E e 
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itxerto every step of my journey fca*b«ta 
tiarked by occurrences so unexpected, and accidents -so 
extraordinary, that I should feel some repugnance to bc* 
late them, lest my veracity should be called in question, 
were they not attested by so many living persons of re* 
sjpectability, and by written documents of authority en 
record. Were one to consider them merely as the off- 
spring of actios, they would perhaps have interest 
enough to catch tfce attention ; but, viewing them as 
facts, they borrow, from their number and rapid success 
sion^as well as from their singularity, so much of the 
complexion of imaginary adventure, that the combinat- 
ion cannot, I think, fail to interest your mind as weB 
as your feelings* 

Arrived at Negapatnam, within a short run of .Mad- 
ras, it is natural for you to suppose that adventuce was* 
at an end, and that fortune, fatigued by the incessant 
exertion of her caprice, might have left me to proceed 
the short residue of my way without further molestation* 
It fell out otherwise : she had marked me as her gavie* 
and resolved to worry me to the last moment ; for, as 
we approached Madras, we were chased by a French, fifi* 
gate, and taken near Fort St. George, 

This appeared to me the greatest misfortune. I hod yet 
met with, and likely to be the most fatal in its conse- 
quences. In order to explain this, I must recur to cer- 
tain circumstances, which though I was informed of 
them since my release from Hydernagur, I did not *e-» 
late to you, because they were no way . connected with 
my narrative till now. 

Monsieur SufFrein, the French Admir^L, having a 
number .of British prisoners, in his possession, whom hr 
.found extremely inconvenient to support,, made a propo- 
sal for an cxchai»ge*-»wbich, from some failure in the 
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♦otrreyance, of ambiguity in the terms, of the corres- 
pondence, was neglected. 

The motives or accidents which gave rise to this neg- 
lect have never been completely developed ; and perhaps 
the Admiral himself, Sir Edward Hughes, and Lord 
Macartney, were the only persons who knew the bot- 
tom of that transaction. In such cases, however, the 
ignorance of fact is generally supplied by conjecture ; 
and men have presumed to censure unequivocally on the 
mere hypothetical suggestions of their own imaginations. 
Candor, however in such a case, where it could not 
speak with certainty, would speak with caution* An 
Historian, particularly, should steer clear of party ran- 
cor, and not suffer the prejudice or malignity which mis- 
led himself, to go down to mislead posterity. Where 
positive proof is wanting, if we are obliged to decide, 
we must judge by analogy and inference ; and in the 
case now before us, we have little but the characters of 
the persons concerned to guide us in our decision. 

Of the horrid catastrophe which succeeded the neglect 
of exchanging prisoners, it is hardly possible that any 
one but Monsieur SufFrein himself could have had a con- 
ception. To suppose, that, under such an impression, 
our leading men would have hesitated to prevent it, 
would be to suppose their intellects weak, and their 
hearts corrupt and inhuman. I fancy it will be difficult 
to fasten on Lord Macartney either the one or the other; 
for he was wise and humane : those whom the disap- 
pointment of unreasonable expectations, or the malevo- 
lence of party, have induced to suspect his Lordship's 
heart, have been forced by his conduct to revere his ta- 
lents ; and the breath of calumny has never touched the 
humanity of Sir Edward Hughes. Whatever there 
motives, therefore, may have been— reason, conscience, 
and candor, must acquit them of the consequences. It 
should be recollected, too, that Monsieur SufFrtin's cha- 
racter was a very probable security, in the mind of men 
of sense and honor, against any act of horrid inhumani- 
ty : his conduct as an officer had made a new aera in the 
Naval History of France : his talents and courage might 
be compared, without disadvantage, to those of the besl. 
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of our British Admirals ; and fee had exhibited mark* 
of uncommon generosity to those whom the chance of 
war had thrown into his hands. It would therefore have 
been something more than prescience to have presuppos- 
ed what actually happened ; and I declare most solemn- 
ly, that the inference I draw from the whole informa- 
tion I have had on the subject is, that, calamitous tho* 
the event was, it attaches no positive guilt on any of 
the parties concerned. The fact is plainly this : The 
Trench Admiral having no place on the coast where ha 
could secure his prisoners, and grieving, as he himself 
subsequently wrote 'to Mr* Hastings, to see the unhap- 
py men, who had been six or seven months at sea, dying 
of the scurvy, delivered over the prisoners, to the num- 
ber of above three hundred, to Hyder. Their fate af- 
terwards was such as it would harrow up your soul to 
Lear related. 

Take the whole of the circumstances into one glance, 
fcr.d see what my feelings roust have been on finding my- 
self once more a prisoner. Hyder Alii, who was, when 
compared with the worst despots of the European world, 
a monster, roust yet be considered* when put in compari- 
son with his successor Tippoo, mild and merciful* Hyder, 
from policy and hypocrisy, shewed some lenity to theqpris* 
oners who fell into his hands. Instances are known where 
British captives have broke through the crowd that sur- 
rounded him, into his presence for protection— when he has 
hypocritically feigned anger, threatened the persons who 
had treated them ill, reprobated severity, and sent them 
off satisfied for the present. Tippoo, on the contrary^ 
w as so perfectly savage, that cruelty seemed to be, not 
only the internal habit of his soul, but the guide of all 
his actions, the moving principal of his policy, the rule 
of his public conduct, and the source of his private gra- 
tification. Like the tyger which, BufFon tells us, kills 
the whole flock before he begins to feed, every appetite 
of his yielded to the more urgent calls of barbarity ; and 
while one drop of blood remained unspilled, one agony 
uninflicted,"one tear unshed, the natural appetites of 
Tippoo stood suspended, and the luxuries of life courted 
fcis. enjoyment in vain. Like the hyena which Thomson 
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tails the felfeat of the fell, the fury of ius nature was 
upitfcer „tQ be sentroled by- resistance, nor assuaged by 
WandJs>rae#*s. Aloof from the general order of the 
workings, of Providence, he stands a single instance, in 
whisk tfie Omnipotent has presented a glowing liviag p ic- 
t*ire, all 5&4AE 2 not one ray breaks in, to relieve the 
gloomy aspect of the piece ; but, distinct from the 
"Hfcole human race, of him alone it may be said, that 
tie never yet disclosed, even for a moment, one spark of 
virtji43>. 

From barfeaxifey so in&exible to those taken in the or- 
(finary chance of. war, what could I expect if I fell again 
into his hands— I who had been the instrument of on* 
of his chief Governor's defection— who had, by my nc- 
gociations, contributed to deprive him of a province, and 
what perhaps might have had greater weight with him, 
robbed him of the gratification of a long harbored re- 
venge, by putting his enemy Jlyat Sahib under the pro- 
tection of the Company ? Diabolical vengeance never 
j&rh&ps met with a subject of such sublime enjoyment, 
9$ the torturing of me would have been to this monster. 
(Joaple this then, my Frederick* with the fears of Su£- 
foein's doing by me as he had already done by the other 
English prisoners-— and guess what my terror and con- 
sternation most have been at falling into the hands of" 
the French 1 

. Having struok our colors to. the French frigate, the 
captain ordered us to follow hex, and steered to the 
northwacd. We obeyed him for some tiine : at length* 
night fell; and a fresh, and favorable breeze fortunately 
aiding the attempt, we put about, ran for Madras, and 
luckily dropt anchor safe in the roads. In the escapes I 
had hitherto had, there was always some disagreeable 
cijcc.umstan.ee to alloy the pleasure arising from them— 
In this instance, my joy was pure and unqualified ; and* 
I looked forward with a reasonable hope that the worst 
was all over. 

Here I found Lord Macartney governor, struggling 
to support the credit of the Company, and directing their 
affairs through such embarrassments and difficulties as 

£e 2 
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made the most wise and temperate despair of success* 
So arduous aa undertaking as the government of Mad- 
ras then was, fats rarely occurred : and a more success- 
ful final accomplishment is not to be instanced* In the 
incessant conflicts to which he was exposed, he maintain- 
ed his post with inflexible firmness and unabated energy 
of mi n d, - a nd, in the most trying circumstances, dis- 
charged his important duty with zeal, integrity and wis- 
dom* The strict discharge of the duty he owed to his 
country, raised clamors against him among an interested 
few in India ; but the united applauses of all parties, on 
his return to England, stamped currency on his fame, 
and has broken the shafts of detraction. 
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xIftix so many hazards and hardships as I 
h ad undergone, it was a most pleasing reflection to find 
myself in a society composed of my oldest professional 
connections, and warmest and siocercst friends : but this 
was a happiness I could not long enjoy ; for being chang- 
ed with a mission from Hyat Sahib to the Governor- 
General and Supreme Council, I was constrained to 
proceed to Bengal, and accordingly set sail for Calcutta, 
which I reached in little more than a week, without en- 
countering any accident, or meeting a single occurrence 
worth the relation. Upon my arrival there, Sir John 
imepherson, who was in the Supreme Council, gave me 
to M lr £ ,tat . lon to livc ** bis house, and presented me 
tioo on\^' W /^ ith wh * m J eBtcrcd into » »<S°cia- 
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1 

L&TTER TO>WAftREN HASTINGS* ESQ. 

44 Calcutta^ May 3, 1783. * 
« Honorable Sir, 

44 Indisposition has put it out of my power, since 
* 4 the first day after my arrival here, to have the honor 
44 of 'paying you my respects, and of laying before you, 
44 for the information of the board, the objects of my 
u mission to your superintending government. 

u As these objects are of public importance, and as 
44 ill health may prevent me, for some time longer from 
44 having the honor of waiting upon you, I take the H- 
44 berty to beg your attention to this address. 

44 The great revolution in favor of the India Company 
44 upon the west side of India, and to which I had the 
44 happiness of being in some little degree instrumental, 
44 has been certainly brought about by the zeal and spirit 
44 of General Mathews ; but that officer ascribes to the 

* orders and supplies of your government the principal 
44 merit of the undertaking : he looks to the same go- 
44 vernmentfor support in the arrangement which he has 
** made, and may make for the security of the conquered 
44 province. 

44 The hurry in which I left him, and his anxiety for 
44 my speedy communication of his successes, gave no 
4 >- time for a formal communication to the Governor- 
44 General and council, of the particulars of his success* 
44 es, and of the arrangements which he wished to be 
44 adopted. He wrote a short account of the first to 
44 the Presidency of Fort St. George ; and gave me a 
44 public letter to the commander in chief of the Milita- 
44 - ry Establishment of that Presidency to which I par- 
44 ticularly belong, in attestation of the services I ren- 
44 dered in the negociation between him and the Govern- 
44 or of Bidanore, for the surrender of that capital and 
44 province. A copy of that letter I have the pleasure 

* to lay before you. 

44 As I was charged with a particular commission from 
44 Hyat Sahib, the manager of the Bidanore province, 

* to the Governor-General and Council) as appears by 
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« his let*r, • which I had the toaor of pressing to you, 
M General Mathews gave me, in verbal instructions, and 
" memorandums written in his own hand, the particu- 
M lars of what he wished me to represent to. your Go- 
u vernment : he gave me, besides, short notes of intra* 
** ductiofi to two of the- menders of Government, whem 
" he knew peraoaally-^re&rring them to me for an ac 
" count of his situation, and allowing me, I believe, 
H more credit tba» J deserve, for the share I had in con- 
" tributing to his finaj acquisition of Bidanove without 
** drawing a sword. 

" It would be tedious and more fit for the detail of 
<f 'conversation than of a public address, to inform you 
"of the various steps tba.t led to the surrender of the* 
't capital and province of Ridanore* I had had several 
** coufereftces with Hyat Sahib before Hyder's death, and* 
" endeavored to suggest to him the advantage which 
u would arise to him irons a revolt in favor of the Com- 
" pany. My efforts in these conversations eoded uki-' 
** mately in the moat rigorous distress to myself ; I was* 
M put ia irons, and remained so for four months* in a' 
«* situation only of existence without any hopes of ever* 
** escaping* When General Mathews had stormod the 
" Ghauts, Hyat Sahib sent for me, and after various 
** struggles, and much indescision, agreed to my proceed- 
« ing to the English camp ; and I conducted Geseralf 
" Mathews, almost unattended, into Bidanore* Hyat 
*f Sahib at length agreed to submit s but as, in his v«ri- 
4 < ous conversations with me before and after that eveat,' 
** he made a very particular distinction between the go* 
" veri>ment of I&mbfty and the chief government of tdie* 
" English in Indostan, so he proposed that I should im- 
«' mediately depart, after he had given up the place and 
u aU the forts of the Province,, with a letter to. yoa, to 
" obtain your sanction to me to his arrangements with 
« the English General. 

u These arrangements Ttfcre not even clearly defilJ(ed , 
u before my departure ; and so anxious was he far my* 
«c speedy arrival -at Calcutta, that fe. only gave me the 
u geuejaipropo^itbni that ax*? comaificd iahislf^teu * 
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< c Permit me here to observe, that it it by the treat* 
" ment which Hyat Sahib meets with, that the other 
" chiefs of Hyder's country will estimate the advantage 
« of abandoning the interests of TippooSahib, or will con- 
" firm their dependence upon him. Tippoo was prevent^ 
<< ed by his father, from all intercourse with the gover* 
*« nors of his provinces, or any interference in country 
" affairs ; so that those left in charge at his father's 
« death are strangers to him ; and are men, to whom he 
'< has little attachment. He is, besides, considered to be 
" of a cruel disposition. His father was cruel upon a 
<< political principle ; he is thought to be so from na« 
f« ture. 

" The unfortunate differences about money which arose 
" in General Mathew's camp, and of which you will pro- 
*< bably hear from the Presidency of Bombay, took up 
" much of the General's time, and may have retarded 
" his operations ; however, his success in the reduction 
« of Mangalore gives a security to his conquests. The 
" revenues of the Bidanore Province are. about twenty 
« lacks of pagodas per annum. 

" The particular situation of the capital merits atten- 
<< tion. It is placed in a valley of considerable extent 
" in circumference : according to the best observation 
" I could make, there is an ascent to it, from all sides, 
« of near seven miles : it can only be approached by 
" four roads, which are cut among the hills, and which 
" were judiciously fortified with great pains by Hydex s 
<< woods, to the depth of many miles, are a frontier round 
<< its skirts ; and where these admitted a passage, Hyder 
« took t;he precaution to plant bamboos and thorns— so 
« that I have little fear but that General Mathews will 
<< be able to defend these passes ; and as for provisions, 
" and military stores of all kinds, that were found in 
« Bidanore, of the latter particularly, what, according 
" to General Mathews's own declaration, would equip 
" nine such armies as his. 

" Cundapore is the next sea-port to Bidanore, and is 
" distant about fifty miles : Mangalore is distant about 
" az-fcundred miles. The road leading from Mangalore 
«* joins with tto*t from Cundapore, where she ascent o£ 
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" the hills commence : another road from Bidanote leads 
u to Seringapatam, and a fourth into the Marhatta 

* country. 

** It was from the lower country, along the sea-coast, 
** between Onore and Mangalore, which is watered by 
u many rivers, and is the best cultivated country I ever 

* saw* that Hyder got the greatest part of his provisions 
H for his army in the Carnatic ; and, independent of the 
u advantages which the Company have gained by the 
u acquisition of these countries, the consequent losses of 
tt the Mysoreans are immense, and such as will disable 
u them from assisting the French in the Carnatic. 

** It becomes not an officer of my rank to make any 
u observations that relate to the conduct of the different 
4i governments of my employers ; but I am obliged to 
u observe, in justice toHyat Sahib's declaration to me, 
il that he will not rely upon any arrangement made in 
,c his favor by the Governor and council of Bombay, un- 
** less he .has a speedy answer to his letter from this gov- 
" ernment; He has requested me to return with that 
** answer, and with the sanction of the Governor-Gene- 
44 ral to the cowl given to him by General Mathews. 
u Though I am worn down by my sufferings in prison, 
w and my hearth can scarcely enable me to be carried by 
" land, I am ready to undertake this service ; for I know 
11 it is the greatest I may ever have it in my power t« 
tt renderto the company and to my country. 

" My return to the other coast with a favorable an- 
u swerto Hyat Sahib, will be the signal to other Chiefs 
44 to throw off the yoke of Tippoo ; and if Colonel Long 
" has made any progress in the Goimbatore country, or 
f that General Mathews has not been too severely press- 
€i ed by Tippoo, I may arrive upon the other coast in 
4i time to be of real use to the company. 

44 I know, Honorable Sir, the liberal and great system 
** of your administration : I will not, therefore, point ' 
<* out any Tittle circumstances about the footing upon 
" which I should return to Hyat Sahib, or remain upon 
u the* other coast. I wish only to be rewarded by my 
* 4 employers as I am successful ; and I shall leave it to 
M your goodness, and to your distinguished zeal for the 
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** public propriety to give me any instructions for my 
" conduct, or to charge me with any a4vic.es to General 
" Mathews, as you may think proper. > 

" I hope you wLU pardon this long and irregular adr 
« d*ess, and honor me by communicating any part <j£ k 
" that you may think worthy of comngunifcatitn t9 the 
" gentkmen of the council. 

" I havctfhe honor to be, fee* #cc. 

" DoWAJfcn CA*tFB£*.U" 

" P. S. Whem you are at leisure, and I am able to 
** ha-ve the honor of attending you, I would wish to 
« communicate to ypu a more -particular derail of my 
" conversation with Hyat Sahib— -what -General Ma* 
44 thews's hopes of support from this government were* 
** and the future plans- he then meditated— tand my ideas 
" of the measures that should be pursued by the PresU 
4< dcacy of Fort St. George, to support General Ma* 
" thews, and improve the advantages iie has gained* 

4< Te Warren Hastings, Esq* 
4i Governor-General of Bengal* 19 

LETTER FROM HYAT SAHIB, Afe&tfft&D "CO 1ft 

THE FOREGOING. 

{Usual Introduction* J 

u I have directed the affairs of the Soobeh of Hydcr* 
nagnr for some years past, on the part of the Navv«ub 
Hyder. When lately attacked by the victorious for- 
ces of the English under the command of General 
Mathews, I opposed him, and fulfilled my duty in eve- 
ry respect : but seeing the superior fortune and force 
of the 'English, and receiving proposals for peace from 
General Mathews, by these circumstances, but more 
especially by the persuasions of Captain Campbell, the 
son of Colonel Campbell, who was formerly at Chi- 
** puttan,.I was induced to come to terms, and delivered 
*> up to General Mathews the treasury, property, stoces, 
« and keys of the forts of this country. • If .1 had been- 
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c< disposed, I had it in my power to have appropriated 
« this collected wealth to other purposes ; but, from a 
« regard to the high fortune of the King of England, 
« and the uprightness and integrity of the English peo- 
« pie, I have included myself in the number of your 
* segvants, and have determined, with the utmost since - 
« rity and purity of heart, so serve you well and faith- 
« fully. By the blessing of God, under your auspices, 
« my endeavors towards the well and full performance of 
*< my duty, shall be ten-fold greater than heretofore ; 
« and as General Mathews intends to proceed to Sering- 
« puttam, your loyal servant will assist, to the utmost of 
<< his ability and power* You will be fully informed on 
« this subject by Captain Campbell* Honor, and favor, 
*< and reward, must flow from you* 

" From the time of your first establisment in this 
*< country to the present period, the engagements of the 
« English have been sacredly performed and adhered to ; 
" nor have they been wanting in their protection of the 
« honor and dignity of the Surdars of Bengal, and other 
« places* I hope, from your favor and benevolence, 
« that you will issue your commands to General Ma- 
tt thews, to favor me with all due kindness and attention. 
" I have taken shelter under the shadow of your benevo* 
" lence. Captain Campbell has shewn me great kind- 
<< heat in this respect, and, by encouraging me to hope 
** for your favor, has led me to become your servant* 
« You will be fully inf owned of the state of affairs in 
** this quarter by Captain Cairtpbcll's letters. • 

« Written on the 25th of Suffer, A. H. 1 197." 

** A true copy, 

"J* P. Auriol, Sec." 

LETTER TO WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 

« Calcutta, May 25, 17«3. 

" Honorable Sir„ 
" Some time ago, I did myself the honor of writing 
« to you on the subject of my mission from Hyat 
** to this government* 
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^ It is with pleasure I now understand that you have 

*♦* come to the resolution of sending an answer to his let- 

M ter. I cannot help delivering it as my opinion, that 

■*« a decided and avowed protection granted to him from 

•'* this government, will be productive of great public 

** utility : but should you, and the other gentlemen of 

<<* the council, think proper to decline this, from mo- 

44 tives best know to yourselves, and of which I shall 

: 44 not pretend to judge, I beg leave humbly to repre- 

' <f sent, that the sooner Hyat Sahib's letter is acknow- 

t« ledged, the more satisfactory it will be to him, and 

44 the more efficacious Ui its probable good consequences. 

44 I am ready and anxious to proceed immediately to 

44 the other coast with the answer to Hyat Sahib, and 

44 shall take the liberty of hoping that you will give me 

44 instructions to remain some time with him, that he 

44 may have an opportunity of transmitting, through me, 

44 any communication that he may wish to establish with 

44 this government* I have the pleasure to inform you, 

44 that that Presidency to which I particularly belong, 

44 have granted me their consent to be employed in the 

<u final arangement of the Bidanore treaty, should your 

44 board think proper to choose me as a fit person ; and 

." they have further unanimously done me the honor to 

44 approve oi my conduct in the commencement of this 

44 business. 

44 T Vith respect to the appointments you may judge 
44 right to allow me, I trust entirely to your own ideas 
> 4 of propriety. I wish for*nothing more than what is 
44 sufficient to defray the expences of such a journey, 
i il and to enable me to maintain that character in a si- 
/' tuation of this kind which is requisite to promote the 
i 44 public good, 

44 I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 

44 Honorable S/r, 
44 Your most faithful and most obedient servant, 

44 Donald Cajwpjell.'' 

After some delay, I received instructions, together 
.with a letter from Mr. Hastings for, Hyat, with whick 
-i " F f 
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I set off in order to deliver it into his own hand, at 
follows : 

LETTER TO CAPTAIN DONALD CAMPBELL. 

« ay, 

44 I have it in command from, the Honorable the Go- 
44 vernor-General and council, to transmit yon the in- 
u inclosed answer from the Governor-General to the 
" letter which you brought from Hyat Sahib, the Fous- 
" dar of Bidanore, to this government, upon the occa- 
44 sion of his surrendering that country to the company, 
44 As you propose to return to Bidanore, the Board re« 
u quest that you will deliver this answer in person to 
44 Hyat Sahib, with the assurances from them of tvery 
44 protection and support which the eminent services 
44 rendered by him to the company give him so good a 
44 right to expect, and which they frave it in their power 
44 to grant ; and you will acquaint him, that they have 
44 further agreed to recommend him in such terms to the 
44 Honorable the Court of Directors, as may encourage 
44 him to hope for every attention from their justice. 

44 Considering the great importance of the acquisU 
u tion of Bidanore to the company, its proportionable 
44 disadvantage to the enemy, arid the^ magnitude of the 
44 object to be obtained by holding out every possible 
44 incitement and encouragement to the Managers of the 
44 Mysore country, to throw off a new and unsettled 
44 dependence on the enemy's government, in order to 
44 obtain a more secure and beneficial tenure from the 
44 company's possession, the Board are the more readily 
44 inclined to afford this early return to the advances of 
44 Hyat Sahib, in the hope that it will inspire him with 
44 fresh confidence in the English government, and rivet 
44 his attachment to it. 

44 It will be at your option, either to return imme- 
44 diately with Hyat Sahib's answer to the Governor* 
« General's letter, if you shall deem it of sufficient 
44 consequence to require it, or to remain with him, if 
« you conceive that your residence there for any tinie 
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u will be mora conducive to the public interests ; - but, 
** in either case, you are desired to report the particu- 
u lars of your reception and proceedings to this govern- 
(i ment, with any other information which you may 
* 4 think it useful for them to know. 

« I am, Sir, 
u Your most -obedient, humble servant, > 

" J. P. Auriol, &rc.'» 
« Fort William, May 29, 1783." 

It would be unpardonable in me to let this occasion 
pass, without expressing the high sense I entertain of 
Mr- Hastings's politeness, and Sir John Macpherson's. 
kindness and hospitality, during my stay at Calcutta. 
As to Mr. Hastings, in his public capacity, it would be 
presumptuous and injudicious to say much, as he now 
stands for the judgment of the highest tribunal in this 
country. My own observation leads me to consider him 
a.s si man of sound, acute, and brilliant talents, and of 
a vast and comprehensive mind— of manners sociable, 
ajniable, meek and unaffected— and of a disposition truly, 
benevolent. His superior knowledge of the political in- 
terests of Indostan, and particularly of the affairs of th* 
East India company, has never been questioned ; and, 
if the suffrage of the people of India may be allowed 
to decide, his conduct as Governor General, though, 
like every thing human, intermixed with error, was, oa 
the whole, great and laudable—- for I declare I scarcely, 
ever heard a man in India, Native or European, censure 
him, although he was often the subject of conversation 
with all persons and in all companies of the East. 

The social virtues of Sir John Macpherson are so 
well known, that it would be superfluous to notice nhem. 
The same friendship and hospitality I experienced in his 
house, has been shared by many, who are not backward 
in doing him ample justice on that head* But his con- 
duct during his short administration can be known •nlj . 
by those who make the political concerns of India a sub- 
ject of studious attention* To enter into a detal of his 
various wise regulations for the restoration of the com- 
pany's affairs, would be destructive of the end I propose, 
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which is, by a concise and simple summary of the whole,* 
to render a fair picture of his administration so clear as 
to be understood by any person, however ignorant he 
may be of the politics of that country, and so brief at 
not to discourage the. reading of it. 

Sir John Macphcrson took the reins of government 
into his hands on the first of February, 17$5. He 
found the company's revenues diminished, and their ex- 
penditure increased, by the continual' claims of Proprie-- 
tors, Directors, and Ministers, to a share in the patron* 
age of Mr. Hastings— and a public debt accumulating 
to an enormous amount. He therefore saw the neces-- 
sity of putting in practice every expedient possible, and 
trying every experiment that the state of the country 
suggested, as likely to promote an increase of the reve- 
nue, a diminution of the public expenditure, and a liqui- 
dation of the debt. He, therefore, on the fourteenth 
day of his administration, commenced a reform, which 
he continued with indefatigable aseal and industry to in- 
troduce through the various departments of government 
—-and, beginning with himself, discharged his body- 
guards. While he was thus employed in India, the" 
Company and Parliament in England were unremittingly 
engaged in considering and molding into shape a system* 
of reform also ; and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
the fact is, that the sagacity of Mr. Macpherson had- 
adopted by anticipation, and actually reduced to prac- 
tice, the identical speculative reforms which the Parlia- 
ment and Company were proceeding upon in England % 
and the general plan of reform which passed the court 
of directors on the eleventh of Aprils 1785, had been- 
actually carried into execution by Sir John Macpherson 
in Bengal, in the months of February, March and Aprils 
1785. He made arrangements for the diffusion of know- 
ledge — establised the settlement of Puio Penang, or 
Prince of Wales's Island — settled the bank of Calcutta 
en a firm basis— -regulated the markets— and, by' a plan 
of his own conception, secured the Company from the 
accustomed fraudulent compositions with Zemindars, by 
bonding their balances, and making the bonds cancela- 
We only by the co*rt if Directors. In fine, he intra* 
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duced and carried into effect a system of reform which 
had a most sudden and salutary effect on the British af- 
fairs in India ; and in amulministration of only eighteen 
months, he had the felicity to perceive the fruits of his 
wisdom and industry maturing— to receive that best of 
earthly rewards, the esteem and applause of hi3 fellow- 
citizens— and to be hoRored by the best of Sovereigns • 
with the dignity of a Baronet. 

While I was at Sir John Macpherson's house, I hap- 
pened, in conversation one day with Mr. Macauly, Sir 
John's Secretary, to be talking over some part of my. 
adventures ; and found to my astonishment, that he had, 
in his route to India, accidentally hired the very servant 
whom I had lost at Trieste by sending him for letters to 
Venice ; and Mr. Macauly assured me, that he found 
him possessed of all the good qualities I had expected to 
meet in him : but the poor fellow had died before my 
arrival at Calcutta, to my great mortification and dis- 
appointment. 

As the season In which I was to leave Calcutta was 
very unfavorable for a voyage by sea, and the coast 
thereabouts is one of the most inhospitable in the world, 
I set off by land for Madras, and in my way had an 
opportunity of surveying that curious and grotesque 
monument of superstitious folly, called the Jagranaut 
Pagoda. It is an immense, barbarous structure, of a 
kind of pyramidal form, embellished with devices cut in 
stone- work, not more singular than disgusting. Chris- 
tian idolators, in forming types and figures of divine be- 
ings, always endeavored to represent them with personal 
beauty, as proportionate to their divine nature as human 
skill can make it. Those Pagans, on the contrary, in 
forming their idols, cast out every vestige of beauty—* 
every thing that, by the consent of mankind, is suppos- 
ed to convey pleasing sensations ; and, in their place, 
substitute the most extravagant, unnatural deformity, 
the mo§t loathsome nastiness, the most disgusting ob- 
scenity. It is not in language to convey an adequate 
idea of their temples and idols ; and if it was, no pur- 
pose could be answered by it, only the excitement of 
painful and abominable sensations. To keep pace with 
* F f 2 
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the figures of their idols, a chief Bramin, by some ac- 
cursed artificial means, (by herbs, I believe), has brought, 
to a most unnatural form, and enormous dimensions, that 
which decency forbids me to mention ; and the pure and 
spotless women, who from infancy have been shut up 
from the sight of men, even of their brothers, are bro't 
to kiss this disgusting and mishapen monster, under the 
preposterous belief that it promotes fecundity* 

In this Pagoda stands the figure of Jagranaut, (their 
god under Brama) ; and a sightly figure it is truly 1— 
nothing more than a black stone, in an irregular pyra- 
midal form, having two rich diamonds in the top by way 
of eyes, and a nose and mouth painted red. For this 
god, five hundred priests are daily employed in boiling 
food, which, as he seldom eats it, they doubtless con- 
vert to their own use in the evening. 

I stopped at Vizagapatnam for a few days with Mr*. 
Russel, who was chief of that place. His style of liv- 
ing was so exactly similar to that of an elegant family 
residing at their country-house in England, that I felt 
myself more happy and comfortable than I had- been 
since my arrival in India ; and that happiness was much 
increased by meeting Mr. Maxton, who was married to 
Mr. Russel's daughter. This gentleman and I, when 
mere boys, had been shipmates on our first going out ta 
India : a warm friendship took place between us, which 
lias met witlx.no interruption, but rather increased from 
lapse of time, and greater habits of intimacy. To see 
a man whom I so entirely esteemed, in possession of the 
most perfect domestic felicity, and surrounded by a num- 
ber of amiable connections and friends, was to me a 
subject of the most pleasing contemplation., 

LsrrzM lxiju 

X-jEAving Vizagapatnam, I took my rout* 
along- the coast, and arrived at Masulipatam, where I 
lu^d rumors of the unfortunate fate of General Ma* 
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thewi. This threw such a damp upon my spirits, that 
all the hospitality and kindness of Mr. Dariiel, the chief, 
could scarcely raise me from despondence ; and on my 
arrival at Madras, I found the whole amply confirmed. 

As Hyat Sahib's affair yet remained unsettled, and I 
considered myself in a degree pledged to obtain him 
some satisfaction for his services in surrendering the 
province of Bidanore, and to fulfil my engagements 
with him and the Supreme Council, I determined to pro- 
ceed to Bombay, notwithstanding the disaster of Gene- 
ral Mathews, which had entirely crushed all my private 
prospects in that quarter, and to co-operate with Hyat 
. Sahib in such measures as might yet remain to us for_ 
promoting the public good. I left Madras, therefore, 
and prosecuted my journey without any material inter- 
ruption until I reached Palamcotah, where the chagrin 
arising from my various disappointments, co-operating 
with fatigue and climate, threw me into a fit of sick- 
ness, which confined me to my bed for five or six weeks. 
Upon recovering a little, I crawled on to Anjengo, 
where, at the house of Mr. Hutchinson, the Resident, 
(who treated me with cordial kindness), I waited for an, 
opportunity of getting to Bombay, and during that time 
laid in a stock of strength and spirits : at length a Eu- 
rope ship touched at Anjengo on her way to Bombay, I 
obtained a passage and proceeded. 

At Bombay I found Hyat Sahib, it having been deem- 
ed expedient to send him away from Bidanore on the ap- 
proach of Tippoo with his army, where I received from 
him a confirmation of what I have stated respecting 
General Mathews receiving only two lacks of rupees and 
a necklace. And now, as peace was negociating between 
us and Tippoo, and my remaining on the Malabar coast 
could be of little use, I determined to return to the Car- 
natic. And here I have an incident to add to the many- 
disagreeable occurrences of my life, in which, with inten- 
tions the most innocent, I was made the subject of oblo- 
quy and unmerited scandal* 

Jusj at the time I was leaving Bombay, a young lady, 
the daughter of a person formerly of high rank in India, 
and now a member of Parliament; but whose name it 
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would be useless to mention, wished to return to the Car- 
natic ; and I, at the request of herself, and another lady 
with whom she lived, unguardedly took charge of her 
during the jotirney. Before our departure, I reflected 
upon the difficulties and impropriety of this step, and 
communicated my ideas to the ladies, who, instead of 
listening to the objections I started, pressed me to fulfil 
my promise : 1 consented, purely from principles of po- 
liteness and good-nature. During the course of our 
journey, she unfolded to me, of her own accord, cer- 
tain acts of cruelty and injustice she had suffered from 
her father, at the* instigation of her mother-in-law, with 
a story of her innocence having fallen, and. her reputa- 
tion kjving been destroyed, by a connection of the lady 
under whose charge she was, and who, for that reason, 
had pressed her departure with me ; and added, she was 
so disgusted with India, -that she determined' to quit it; 
and entreated me to assist her in the accomplishment of 
her wishes, I disapproved, in the most unqualified terms, 
of her project — gave her the best and most disinterested 
advice— and, through the whole disagreeable business, 
which was imposed upon me, acted merely with a view 
to her honor and happiness ; and several of the most re- 
spectable people in Palamcotah, where she passed some 
time, and at Madras, where she afterwards resided, could 
attest the delicacy of my conduct towards her, as well 
as the concern and interest I took in every thing that 
was likely to be of advantage to her. 

This is a fair statement of the matter ; and yet, on 
account of it, I was most infamously scandalized ; and 
the scandal reached even the ears of my father,, whom^ 
however, I soon satisfied on that head. But that which 
ttung me to the quick was the conduct of some of my 
own relations, (who, if they even cpuld not justify or 
approve, ought at least to have been silent), in becom- 
ing the most virulent of my detractors— though, when 
the character of those very relations had on former oc- 
casions been reflected upon, I stood up and defended 
them at the imminent hazard of my life. • Such conduct 
appeared to me most attrocious ; for, whether from af- 
fection, selfishness, or pride, I always strenuously, sup- 
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lifted' my relations, if I heard them traduced in theitf 
absence-— and, when I was not able to justify their 'pro- 
ceedings, at least suppressed the conversation. To a 
man who had uniformly acted so, were there even no re^ 
ciprocation of* family affection, mutual justice demanded 
different treatment from that I experienced, which could 
have sprung only from depravity of heart,, poverty of 
intellect, and the most abject meanness of spirit. And 
what is remarkable on thisj as well as on other occa- 
sions, those who had been under the greatest obligation 
to my father and myself, were the most inveterate. 

On the death of my father, looking over his papers, 
in the presence of the Deputy Sheriff of Argyll, and 
three other gentlemen, we met with a letter on the sub- 
ject from the young lady's father to minej reflecting in 
a gross manner on my character. I directly wrote to 
that gentleman, explaining the whole affair, and demand- 
ing justice to be done to my reputation. Upon an ec- 
clairecissement of the matter, he wrote to me a com- 
plete apology, acknowledging that he had acted on that 
occasion through misrepresentation, and had too easily 
given credit to ill-founded reports ; and saying, that as 
the letter in question had, by the perusal of the Deputy 
Sheriff and other gentlemen, in some measure become a 
matter of public notoriety, he thought it incumbent on 
him to make that apology, /and to express his sincere re- 
gret for any detriment I might have sustained, by his 
yielding unguardedly to a sudden impulse of passion, 
caused, as he was then perfectly convinced, by misin- 
formation. 

Thus was my character at once cleared of a calumny 
which the industrious villany of a few had contrived to 
propagate through every spot of the earth where I was 
known. 

This story may serve as an insructive lesson to you, 
my Frederick, to avoid, in the very first instance, any 
connection with women that in the probable course of 
things can lead to private acts of confidence : they are at 
best indiscreet— tend, as in this case, to malce a man a 
dupe— and never fail to lead to scandal and reproach. 
Y«u will also, from the letter of the lady's father, found 
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eight or ten years after it was written among my father's 
papers, see the impropriety and hazard of committing your 
thoughts incautiously to paper. I have known it fre* 
quently, as in this instance, end in mortification and 
regret. , 

Before quitting entirely the Malabar coast, I took a trip 
to Surat, which amply repaid me for my trouhle. It 
surpasses any part of India for extent and variety of com* 
merce, for populous streets and suburbs, and for a con-, 
tiuually moving scene of opulence. For a more minute 
account of it, I refer you to the Abbe Raynal, who, 
though not generally accurate, is so elegant, that you 
will be able, from his description, to ftyrm a lively concep- 
tion of the place, and its singular customs. 

Here I was received in a friendly manner by Mr. Seton. 
And indeed I may now once for all declare, that at every, 
place where I stopped, and every post I passed, from my. 
leaving England till my return, I experienced the most 
kind and liberal reception, and the most assiduous atten-, 
tion : my'wants of every kind, whether of vessels, boa t8> 
guards of Sepoys, letters of introduction, Sec. being sup*, 
plieel by anticipation, I had scarcely occasion to make a 
request, or express a wish; nor was the attention shewn 
to the public service less than that which was manifest- 
ed for my private convenience. To kindness so truly 
consolitary as it then "was to me, I never look back with- 
out sentiments of unbounded gratitude and unfeigned 
acknowledgment. 

My journeys by land in India after my shipwreck, in- 
dependent of long voyages by sea, amounted to more than 
three thousand miles. • After getting back to Madras, my 
health being materially injured, I resolved to return to 
England : but, having seen almost all the Company's pos- 
sessions, I felt a curiosity to see China, and determined to 
make that my way. To render this route more agreeable 
to me, Lord Macartney, in addition to his other favors, 
gave me the following handsome letter of introduction 
to Mr. Pigou, the Company's chief supercargo at Can- 
ton :— - 
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« Fort St. George, July 23, 1734. 
« Sir, 
" This letter will be delivered to you by Capt. Donald 
*< Campbell, of this Establishment — a- gentleman who 
** has signalized himself on many occasions, but more 
** particularly by his ability and address in accomplishing 
*' the surrender of the fort of Bidanore, at which place 
c< he had been long a prisoner. His ill state of health 
44 contracted there, renders a voyage to China,, perhaps 
•* to Europe, absolutely necessary. Should he remain 
•* any time at your Settlement, I shall be much obliged 
* c to you for any attention and civility shewn to him ; 
** and I shall be happy, on any occasion you may afford 
** me, of returning your polite attention to an officer of 
*'• so much merit as Captain Campbell, and of proving 
** how much I am, 
« Sir, 
- M Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Macartney. 
"To William Henry Pigou y Esq, 
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I had also a letter to Mr. Freeman, another Supercargo 
there ; by whom, as well as by Mr. Hgou, I was treated 
*rith great politeness ; and Mr. Freeman being obliged 
to leave Canton, and go to Mfacao, for the Recovery of 
his health, invited me to accompany him there. I avail- 
ed myself of the opportunity ; and, as we went all along 
through the rivers, had an opportunity of seeing more of 
the country than many of the Europeans who visit that x 
country. With the observations which I made in the 
course of this excursion, and my residence at Canton, I 
Would furnish you, but that Lord Macartney's embassy is 
just returned from that country ; and there is every rea- 
son to hope that he, or some of the gentlemen who at- 
tended him, and who possess superior abilities and more 
ample materials, will favor the public with a much more 
perfect account than mine could possibly be. 

While I remained at Canton, a very disagreeable rup- 
ture took place between the Factory and the Chinese. 
An English ship lying at Wampoa, in saluting, shattered 
a Chinese boat j by which accident, two men in it were 
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much hart with the splinters, and one of them died of h'n 
wounds soon affr. The matter was clearly explained 
to the Mandarins ; and they seemed to be satisfied that 
it was merely an accident. A few days after, the Super- 
cargo of the ship was forcibly seized, and carried into 
the city : the Council met, and determined :to send for 
the sailors from the ships ; and in the evening after darkj 
fcfteen or sixteen -boats, with four or five hundred men, 
attempted in an irregular manner to come up to Canton—* 
were fired upon by the Chinese boats and forts in pass- 
ing, and, with a few men wounded, were compelled to re* 
treat. Nothing could surpass the consternation and in- 
decision of the Council ; and after the most humiliating 
language, they were obliged to appease the Chinese, and 
settle the affair by giving up the gunner of the ship to 
their resentment. 

On the 29th December, 1784, 1 embarked in the Pons* 
borne East-Indiaman, Captain Hammct, in which I had 
come from Madras to China ; and, after a tolerable 
voyage of five months and two days, got on board a fish* 
ing-boat off Falmouth, and was put on shore there, having 
been exactly four years and five days from England. 

Such was my impatience to see you, that I wrote from 
Falmouth for you to-meet me at Bath. We arrived there 
the same day : and never in my life did I experience such 
transports as in first pressing you to my bosom : I found 
you all that my heart could wish; and I must, injustice 
to my opinion, aver, that not one action of your life ha$ 
tended since to give me a moment's pain : on the con- 
trary, I have every reason to be satisfied that my sanguine 
hopes of you will be realized. The turn of your thoughts 
and actions have been vigilantly watched and closely ex- 
amined by me ; and from your affection to myself and 
your mother, your gentle deportment to my domestics, 
your frankness and candor with your brother and school- 
fellows— -even from your fondness for ypur favorite dog 
Pompey 9 and frequent silent contemplations of the etch- 
ings of his countenance, I have drawn the most pleasing- 
presages of purity and innocence of heart, sweetness of 
temper, and refined honor and generosity. If it pleases 
Qrod to spar<: your life, and strengthen your constitution! 
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I shall still be the happiest of men, notwithstanding the 
inroad-made upon my feelings by the hardships and afflic- 
tions I had undergone, of which many arose from una- 
voidable accident, and some from malignant and unnatu- 
ral persecution, arising from base envy, dictated by cow- 
ardly revenge. I do not wish you to know who the 
wretches, are : I only wish you to know that such detesti- 
ble passions do exist in human nature—that, warned by 
their wickedness to me, you may, in your progress through 
life, be cautious, temperate and guarded. 

Another thing I am anxious to impress upon the mind, 
particularly of your brother John, is the danger of a 
warm, impetuous temper. Many of the hazards and dif- 
ficulties of my life arose from the predominance of a fiery 
spirit, and an ungovernable, mistaken ambition. A sin- 
gle instance will serve to shew it. When I was under 
the command of Captain, afterwards General Mathew*, 
in his regiment of cavalry, being cantoned at a place 
called Tukolam, in the neighborhood of extensive woods, 
information was brought us that wild bulls infested the 
neighboring villages, and had killed some people a we 
prepared to enter the wood,^and destroy, if possible, these 
ferocious animals, which had become the terror and de- 
struction of the contiguous country. The origin of 
those wild herds was this— -From time immemorial, a re- 
ligious custom had prevailed among the Pagan inhabit- 
ants, of offering a calf to the wood, upon the accomplish- 
ment of any favorite purpose, such as the safe delivery of 
his wife, or the obtaining an employment, 8cc. In pro- 
cess of time, those calves bred, and became numerous 
and incredibly fierce. Independent of protecting the 
denfenceless natives, it was in itself a most interesting 
kind of hunting* The mode of doing it was this—A 
large party, well mounted, galloping in a body up to a 
great flock, and marking out the fiercest champion of 
the whole, attacked him with swords and pistols. One 
day, a bull which was wounded, and thereby rendered 
more fierce, though not less vigorous, got posted in some 
thick bushes, in such a manner as to be approached only 
in front : a whim of the most extravagant kind came in- 
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to my head, suggested by vain-glory and youthful fire—*. 
1 thought it ungenerous for so many to attack him at 
once ; and wishing to have the credit of subduing him, 
I dismounted from my horse, and attacked him with a 
pike : I soon, howe ver,4kad cause to repent this rash and 
unwarrantable step ; it had nearly been fatal to me — for 
the bull' soon threw the pike into the air, and, bad it not 
been for the very gallant exertions of my brother offi- 
cers, who rode in upon him, and rescued me at the mo- 
ment that the brute's horns had touched my coat, I must 
have been killed. An Indian officer, who was in my 
troop, particularly distinguished himself, at the imminent 
hazard of his life, the bull having tossed his horse and 
himself to a distance from his horns, At this time J 
was but eighteen years of age, and had not the judgment 
to reflect, that if I bad been killed, my* fate' would be 
attended with only pity or scorn for my folly ; whereas, 
had I succeeded, the whole reward of my danger woukjl 
have been the useless applause of some youngsters, idle " 
and inconsiderate as myself— while my rashness would 
have been reprobated by every man whose good opinion 
was worth enjoying. One or two people who were pre* 
sent at the time, are now living in great repute in En- 
gland. We succeeded, however, in driving those wild 
cattle into the interior recesses of the wood, dividing 
the flesh, of those we killed. among such of the peor Se- 
poys as would eat it, and thereby rendered essential ser- 
vice to the contiguous villages. 

Often when I have heard, in coffee-houses and play- 
houses, some .of our sporting sparks boasting of their 
prowess over a timid hare or "a feeble fox, I could not 
help recollecting with respect the hunters of India, who 
chase the destructive monsters of the forest—- the boar, 
the tyger, the hyena, the bulj, or the buffalo ; and, while 
they steel the nerves, animate the courage, and, by ha- 
bitual deqis of pith, fit themselves for war, render essen- 
tial service to their fellow-creatures, and save the lives 
and property of thousands* Such greatness of spirit:, 
under the controul of good sense, and the* direction of 
.prudence, must render a man respectable— but, if net 
managed with discretion, leaves a man no other praise 
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than t&at of a magnanimous madman. Ta ke * g fc ry op- 
portunity, rny dear Frederick, of iacjulcating these 
precepts in the mind of your brother : the natural warmth 
of his temper, often makes me fearful of the mischievous 
Consequences which, I have myself too often experien- 
ced. — though, I thank God, it never stimulated me to re- 
venge, or to a premeditated intention of injuring any one. 
I have already said more than once, that I have a most 
perfect conviction your amiable disposition "will ensure 
to you the love of mankind ; but it will at the same time 
subject you to many impositions, to guard against which * 
a great share of sternness is sometimes necessary: there 
is, besides, a certain degree of fortitude absolutely requi- 
site to give lustre fo a gentle disposition ; without it, 
meekness is thought timidity— modesty, weakness— -and 
the charming mildness of the forgiving heart, abused as 
die pitiful resource of abject apprehension and a mean 
spirit. There are times, therefore, when the wickedness 
of men, and the customs of the world) make it neces- 
sary to lay aside the lamb, and assume the lion. Europe 
at this moment presents an awful 2nd alarming crisis. 
In a neighbouring country, the conduct of the higher 
classes of society has* produced a dreadful convulsion 3 
social order has been Subverted, and the stability of pro- 
perty annihilated : all reasoning from the history of 
former times is found inapplicable to the present : the 
system of warfare itself has undergone a revolution ; and 
no man is able to say from positive inference, " Thus 
will it be to-morrow." Our insular situation, thank God I 
protects us : wi4 the precarious footing upon which civil 
order and property stand in most countries on the conti- 
nent, make our state in England enviable. The time is 
nevertheless pregnant with extraordinary events ; and 
you are now approaching that age at whicji men should 
be ready to -act at the call of their country. It is there- 
fore fitting for you to make »tich things the subject of 
frequent contemplation— to habituate your mind to the 
meeting of danger, so as to be ready, at a moment's warn- 
ing, to lay down your life, if necessary, for the good of 
your country ; for, after all, my Frederick, what avails 
it whether we die in this way or in that ?— -to die witlt 
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honor and a good conscience, is all. Let prejudice be laid 
aside— and who, possessed of common sense, could hesi- 
tate a moment to prefer death, in the field, to death with 
the loathsome aggravation of sickness, the crocodile 
tears of pretended friends, and the painful emotion and 
lamentations of those who really love us ? 

Finally, I must observe, that at the time I left India, 
the affairs of the British Nation wotc so very lowering 
an aspect, all persons acquainted with our concerns there, 
allowed nothing but a long series of wise measures, with 
the best efficient servants to execute them, could rescue 
the. company from ruin. I am happy in being able now 
to state, without the possibility of contradiction, that 
the clouds which menaced us in that quarter, have since 
been gradually dissipating beneath the measures of the 
Board of Controul, under the direction of Mr* Dundas ; 
and are at last entirely dispersed by the glorious admini- 
stration of Lord Gornwallis, whose wisdom in the cabinet 
tended no less to the security, than his military talents, 
justice and moderation, to the honor, of Great-Britain in 
the East. The choke of such a person for the govern* 
merit of India, reflects credit on his Majesty's Councils, 
and evinces that the paternal care and solicitude of our 
amiable Sovereign extend to the most remote part of the 
Empire. 



END OF PART III. 
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LETTER FROM GEN. MATHEWS, 

T© 

THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 



Referred to in the foregoing Letter** 



Ho nor able Sirs, 

X have the honor of informing you of the suc- 
cess of your arms on the Malabar coast. You will have 
received advices of the outset of the expedition from 
Bombay, and the general purport of it. On the 12th 
of December, I sailed with a small party ; and thought 
proper, of my own accord, to land at Rajamundroog, in 
preference to any other place— -because, on this part of 
the coast I had the double advantage of being able to 
secure myself until reinforced, and to procure provisions, 
which I could not have done at Cundapore, or any place 
to the southward, by reason of the numerous garrisons* 
and the vicinity of them to the capital. The measures 
and dispositions of the gentlemen at Bombay were such, 
that I could not place any dependence upon being timely 
reinforced from thence, or of having any supply of pro- 
visions. Rajamundroog is on the top of a high hill, 
and commands the entrance of the best river on the coast. 
We took it by, storm. The moment we landed, a short 
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time was taken up in preparing to move towards Onore ; 
far we had not a cooly, carriage, or bullock, to convey 
any stores. The battering cannon, ammunition, provi- 
sions, &c. were sent by sea; and the great additions 
that Hyder had made to the fortifications of Onore and 
fortified Island, prevented my entering the river with 
the small craft, and obliged me to land every thing 
through a heavy surf on the beach, and then to cross 
the river to the northward of the fort. These impedi- 
ments were got over ; and a practicable breach Jbeing 
effected, the assault was made— -and the garrison, con- 
sisting of two thousand five hundred men, were either 
killed, drowned, or made prisoners.— Shortly after this 
event, the troops from the southward, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Macleod, were landed at Rajamundroog. To 
wait for a junction, would take up much time : so, that 
lijt a moment should be lost, I embarked, and landed 
near Cundapore, under the fire of .the Bombay Grab and 
the Intrepid, and immediately seized* a small fort that 
served to secure our stores. The enemy were in sight, 
and seemed numerous : some prisoners that we took, 
reckoned them at twelve hundred horse, one thousand 
Sepoys, and five hundred Peons. My party was com- 
pc sed of three hundred and fifty Europeans, six hundred 
Sepoys, and four small field-pieces-— with which I march- 
ed, first towards the enemy, who drew back, and then 
I proceeded to Cundapore. They incommoded my rear 
very much ; but being determined to attack the fort, I 
only acted on the defensive, and at seven in the even- 
ing got possession of the fort, and the several redoubts 
that commanded the river. The grand object of the ex- 
pedition, an attack upon Bidanore, remained to be un- 
dertaken ; and much serious reflection it required before 
the hazardous enterprize should be determined on— Your 
Honors will now take a view of the state of my army : 
No carriage-bullock, and the few draft not able to draw 
eight light field-pieces— not a cooly to carry musquet, 
ammunition or provisions— not a tent-— and many offi- 
cers, His Majesty's in particular, had not a single set* 
vant — neither bullock or sheep to be had, the enemy 
having drove them off. The army, at. this time, con- 
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sisted of about eleven hundred effective Europeans, and 
three thousand Sepoys. The distance from Cundapore 
to the foot of the Ghaut is thirty miles, through a 
woody country : the enemy's army had beerr reinforced 
and lay in the way. The reports of the strength of the 
various works that defended the pass up the mountains, 
* was such as gave me but very faint hope of success ; and 
the difficulty of supplying my troops with rice, was al- 
most itself sufficient to deter a person from the attempt. * 
However, having positive orders to take possession of 
Bidanore, I resolved to make a trial, and issued direc- 
tions for the march. We had not gone six miles, be- 
fore the enemy opposed us in force. We pushed for- 
wards ; and, by the effect of well "served artillery, and 
the steadiness of the men, the enemy retired as we ad- 
vanced. The skirmish continued about three hours—, 
after which we were left to pursue our route unmolest- 
ed ; nor did the enemy make any stand till we were on 
the fourth day's march, within three miles of the pass- 
where, the ground being favorable, they attempted op- 
position, and were roughly treated, lcsing, by the bayo- 
net and shot, above three hundred men. They were 
pursued to a small fort, which was immediately aban- 
doned ; and then, fled to the first barrier or entrance of 
the pass. This was a line of masonry that cohered all 
the open ground, and was closed by woods to the right 
and left. Upon six bastions were mounted fifteen pieces 
of cannon ; and on the left was a work off a steep moun- 
tain, with two twelve pounders. This altogether had 
too formidable an appearance to attack in front ; but 
having reconnoitred the right, I imagined that the flank 
might be turned by ascending the hill through the wood. 
• *Early in the morning, two parties were formed—one to 
attempt the flank, the other to escalade the wall ; but 
the enemy saved us that trouble by evacuating the 
place. This was a happy moment to try the pass ; for 
the enemy by felling trees, 8cc. would have thrown so 
many obstacles in the way, that the want of provision 
would have compelled me to relinquish the design. A 
party was instantly ordered to follow the enemy up the 
hill, which, with little loss, gained the second barrier, 
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on which were mounted eleven guns. Fifty of the ene- . 
my were either killed or taken at this work. Having 
this success, I relieved the exhausted by fresh detach- 
ments, which excited emulation, and encouraged the 
ardor of the Sepoys ; for, to the unremitting exertions 
of this branch of your troops is due 'the honor of this 
day. Battery after battery was taken ; and the posses- 
sion of the fort on the top of the Ghaut, about five in 
the afternoon, called Hyderghur, crowned the whole* 
At this fort we found mounted thirty pieces of cannon, 
from twenty -four to four pounders ; and at the different 
works in the pass, forty others, from four to twelve. 

When we contemplated the numerous redoubts and 
the height of the Ghaut, and were told by prisoners that 
we had drove off seventeen thousand men, including dis- 
mounted cavalry, regular Sepoys, and match-lock Peons„ 
we could not consider the victory we had gained as due 
to us— our weak efforts would have been in vain. . The? 
progress of your arms is to be. ascribed to the Divine- 
will. In the course of this war, Providence has been, 
peculiarly bountiful— When we, were in want of rice, 
we were sure to find a supply left for our use by the ene- 
my— .when ourmusquet ammunition was expended, the 
enemy's magazines furnished us abundantly— -cannon we 
found in*every fort, and such quantities of warlike stores,, 
that we are apt. to suppose that Hyder supplied all his 
garrisons from this coast and frem Bidanore. Hyder- 
ghur is about fourteen miles from Hydernagurp- alias 
Bidanore, the capital of the Province. 

In the night of the day that we gained the Ghaut, I 
was visited by Captain Donald Campbell, the son of Co- 
lonel Charles Campbell. He had been wrecked off the 
coast j wafs seized, and kept in irons, until -the approach 
of this army Caused the Jemadar to release him, to en* 
ploy him as an Ambassador. His message was, that the 
Jemadar having lost his Master (Hyder) and being upon 
bad terms with Tippoo Sahib, would willingly put him- 
self under the protection of the Company, provided that 
the management of the country was continued to him*. 
The idea of getting possession of the capital and the. 
furts of the kingdom .towards Seringapatjam, as wtli as. 
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the great advantage I might expect from his experience* 
abilities and influence, with the weak state of my army, 
induced me to close with the proposal ; and I sent him a 
cowl, signifying that his power and influenee should not 
be lessened* This, though not drawn with the pen of 
a lawyer, was equal in. value to the capital of Bidanore. 
Captain Campbell returned with it, and was to tell the 
Jemadar that I should march in the morning* 
' Not expecting the great success that we had met with 
by forcing the pass on the main road, I had detached 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod to the left to ascend the 
Ghaut through a narrow path, in order to attack Hyder* 
ghur in the rear. The absence of this detachment, and 
the fatigue of the former day, reduced my party to about 
four hundred European sand seven hundred Sepoys ; and 
all my guns were at the bottom of the Ghaut* With 
this detachment I moved towards Bidanore, and was 
-within a mile of the walls before any message camo 
from Captain Campbell or the Jemadar : but having no- 
thing to apprehena in the field from the panicrstruck ene- 
my, we* continued our march until the welcome approach 
of Captain Campbell assured. me the place was our own* 
On entering it, I was pleased to see about four hundred 
of your Sepoys that had been taken in the Carnatic, who 
offered me their service. Upon visiting the Jemadar, I 
repeated my assurances, that while he behaved faithfully 
to the Company, the management of the country should 
be continued to him ; and, although the sword must be 
in your hands, that he should have as much power and 
influence as his station required and that you would not 
refuse settling upon him very ample allowances. The 
enemy being in force, and my army much weakened, 
with other disagreeable matters that occured, prevented 
my further advance than to take possession of two forts 
to the Eastward ; for, being apprehensive that the KillU 
dar of Mangalore would not deliver up that place to the 
order of Hyat Sahib, and considering that famous sea- 
port of more consequence to your affairs than acquiring 
territory beyond the mountains, I held myself in readU 
. ness to march that way, and was forced to lay siege to 
it. A practicable breach being made, the Killidat 
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thought proper to surrender it. Upon this happy event' 
give me leave to congratulate you ; for it partly secures 
our conquests from Carwar toCananore. There are two 
or three places that I have not been able to summons ; 
but as these garrisons cannot expect any succor, they 
will fall of course* 

Thus have I given your honors a short recital, from 
the first landing of your arms on the 12th of December, 
to the redaction of Mangalore on the 9th of Match ; 
in which short time a series of success has attended us 
that can hardly be paralleled. All the enemy's marine 
has fallen in our hands, among which are eight ships of 
the line, either built or on the s:ocks j and five of them 
might be sent to sea in a short time. After informing 
you of the happy and glorious success of your arms, it 
is painful for me to tell you, that dissention in the army/ 
on account of plunder and booty, hat arisen to such a 
height as to threaten open mutiny. I have informed 
your Honors of the terms that the Jemadar required, 
and that I in your name granted ; and you know in how- 
peaceable a manner this capital was resigned to you. I 
am sorry to say, that His Majesty's officers have been 
foremost in the clamors ; and that the agents appointed 
by them have occasioned me much trouble and anxiety, and 
a great deal of discontent throughout the army. 1 shall 
send you copies of the several letters that have passed , - 
for. your determination. They may suppose that I have 
appiopriated treasure to my own use, or bargained to 
restore the private property of the Jemadar to him ; or 
that I should agree that he should call all treasure and 
jewels his private property, to the exclusion of what o£ 
right should belong to the Honorable Company or the 
captors. I have only to assure your Honors, that I 
have made no bargain whatever, either public or private,, 
but what was expressed in the cowl sent from Hyder- 
ghur, to which captain Campbell was witness : and as I 
have frequently mentioned to my friends, that I would 
not receive a present of consequence without the con- 
sent of the Honorable Company, I shall inform you, 
that en my first visit the Jemadar insisted on making 
jae a present of a lack of rupees j and when he pleased 
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to give a donation to the army of two lacks and thirty 
thousand of rupees, which sum waits your pleasure, he 
requested I would accept of another lack of rupees. To 
both of these requests respecting myself, I replied, that, 
provided your Honors would give me leave, I should cer- 
tainly embrace that fortunate moment to gain an inde- 
pendence, and shall wait your orders as to the disposal 
of two lacks of rupees. How far my former and the 
present services may entitle me to your good opinion, 
and to your acquiescence in thus rewarding me, is left 
to the generosity of your Honors : but J beg that you 
will believe, that during the course of my services, eve- 
ry thing of a simillsr nature shall be laid before you. - 

If it were possible to satisfy the avidity of a body of 
men, this little army would have a sufficiency of honor 
and profit to fill the most greedy ; but the infirmities of 
nature are not to be controled by reason. Avarice of 
the most pernicious tendency has pervaded the limits of 
sense, and stepped beyond the bounds of duty. The 
army, not content with acquiring, at the different pla- 
ces, that has been taken off the coast in ships of 
war, naval stores, merchandize, fcc. Sec. and in goocls 
of various kinds at Bidanore, which altogether the Je«* 
madar says may be valued at thirty lacks of pagodas ; 
they seek te deprive the Jemadar of his private proper- 
ty,' under pretence of the lawful rights of war ; and as- 
sume a style and manner in their clamors and united ad- 
dresses, that appears intended to force from me what I 
think ought to be preserved for the public service, and 
for the benefit of the Honorable Company. The man- 
ner that the fort and city was delivered to the company, , 
does not authorise me to touch private property ; and 
the cowl implies a perfect security for all such. Would 
your honors be pleased, that by any rapacious action of 
your Commander in Chief, that he or the troops should 
forfeit the' good opinion that may be entertained of them 
from their rapid success, or that the public service should 
jbe considered as a secondary object ? Our name has fallen 
almost to contempt ; but, as far as lays in my power, it 
.shall- be recovered, if not raised to its former eminence # 
$/(angahrt) March 1 6, 1783. 
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